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THE  Country  Houfewlfe’s  Family  Companion:  or  Profitable 
Directions  for  whatever  relates  to  the  Management  and  good 
CEconemy  of  the  Domeftick  Concerns  of  a  Country  Life,  Accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Prefent  Practice  of  the  Country  Gentleman’s,  the  Yeo¬ 
man’s,  the  Farmer’s,  See.  Wives  in  the  Counties  of  Hertford,  Bucks, 
and  other  Parts  of  England :  Shewing,  How  great  Savings  may  be 
made  in  Houfekeeping  :  And  wherein,  among  many  others,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Heads  are  particularly  treated  of  and  explained  :  I.  The  Pre- 
fervation  and  Improvement  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Rye,  Oats,  and  o- 
ther  Meals ;  with  Directions  for  making  feveral  Sorts  of  Bread, 
Cakes,  Puddings,  Pies,  &c.  II.  Frugal  Management  of  Meats,  Fruits, 
Roots,  and  all  Sorts  of  Herbs ;  bell  Methods  of  Cookery  ;  and 
a  Cheap  Way  to  make  Soups,  Sauces,  Gruels,  &c-  III.  Directions 
for  the  Farm  Yard;  with  the  bell  Method  of  increafing  and  fat- 
Ding  all  Sorts  of  Poultry,  as  Turkies,  Geefe,  Ducks,  Fowls,  Sec. 
IV.  The  bed  Way  to  breed  and  fatten  Hogs;  fundry  curious 
and  cheap  Methods  of  preparing  Hogs  Meat ;  Directions  for  curing 
Bacon,  Brawn,  Pickled  Pork,  Hams,  &c.  with  the-  Management  of 
Sows  and  Pigs.  V.  The  belt  Method  of  making  Butter  and  Cheefe, 
with  feveral  curious  Particulars  containing  the  whole  Management 
of  the  Dairy.  VI.  The  feveral  Ways,  of  making  good  Malt; 
with  Directions  for  brewing  good  Beer,  Ale,  &c.  With  Variety  of 
Curious  Matters,  Wherein  are  contained  frugal  Methods  for  victual¬ 
ling  Harveft-meil,  Ways  to  deltroy  all  Sorts  of  Vermin,  the  belt 
Manner  of  fuckling  and  fattening  Calves,  Prelcriptions  for  curing 
all  Sorts  of  Diltempers  in  Cattle,  with  Variety  of  curious  Receits 
for  Pickling,  Preferving,  Diddling,  &c.  The  Whole  founded  on 
near  thirty  Years  Experience,  by  W.  Ellis,  Farmer,  at  Little  Gad  - 
defden,  near  Hempfted,  Hertfordfftire, 

Printed  for  James  Hodges,  at  the  Looking-glafs,  facing  St.  Mag¬ 
nus  Church,  London-Bridge ;  and  B.  Collins,  Bookfeller,  at  SaliL 
bury.  275  o. 

Where  is  likenvife  to  he  had ,  Juft  Puhlijhed. 

SPeCtacle  De  La  Nature  :  Or  Nature  declineated ;  being  Philofo- 
phical  Converfations,  wherein  the  Wonderful  Works  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  the  Animal,  Vegetable  and  Mineral  Creation,  are  laid 
open  ;  the  Solar  and  Planetary  Syftem,  and  whatever  is  curious  in 
the  Mathematicks  explain’d.  The  whole  being  a  complete  Courfe 
of  natural  and  Experimental  Philofophy  calculated  for  the  Inftruc- 
tion  of  Youth,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  an  eafy  Knowledge 
of  Natural  Hiflory,  and  create  in  their  Minds  an  exalted  Idea  of 
the  Wifdom  of  the  great  Creator,  tranflated  from  the  Original 
French,  by  John  Kelly  of  the  Inner  i  emple,  Efq;  D.  Bellamy  of 
St.John’s  College  Oxford;  and  John  Sparrow,  Surgeon  and  Mathe¬ 
matician  :  The  whole  embellifh’d  with  great  variety  of  Copper  Plates 
beautifully  engrav’d  by  the  bell  Hands.  The  Third  Edition  with 
large  Additions,  carefully  reviled  and  Corrected,  with  a  particular 
Table  of  Contents,  and  a  general  copious  Index  to  each  Volume, 
in  7  Vols.  1  1.  is. 
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Farmer's  Instructor; 

'  OR,  THE  S  03 1~]  0 

HUSBANDMAN  and  GARDENER’S 

USEFUL  and  NECESSARY 

COMPANION. 

BEING 

A  New  Treatise  of  Husbandry,  Garden¬ 
ing,  and  other  curious  Matters  relating  Jo 
Country  Affairs. 

CONTAINING 

A  Plain  and  Pradtical  Method  of  improving  all 

Sorts  of  Meadow,  Padure,  and  Arable  Land,  &c,  and  ma¬ 
king  them  produce  greater  Crops  of  all  Kinds,  and  at  much 
lefs  than  the  prefent  Expence,  Giving  an  Account  how 
poor  Land,  not  worth  above  5  s.  an  Acre,  may  be  made  to 
bear  as  good  Crops  of  Grain,  Grafs,  &c,  as  the  riched,  at 
the  mod:  reafonable  Expence,  by  a  new  Manure,  and  the 
life  of  a  New  Invented  Excellent  Four- Wheel-Drill-Plough* 
and  Horfe-break,  both  fo  light,  that  a  Man  may  eadly  draw 
either  of  them,  which  are  here  exhibited,  and  the  Ufes  and 
Manner  of  working  them  fully  explained. 

Alfo,  The  Seedsman’s  Monthly  Kalendar,  fhewing  the  bell 
and  mod:  eafy  Method  for  raifing  and  cultivating  every  Sort 
of  Seed  belonging  to  a  Kitchen  and  Flower-Garden,  with 
necedary  Indrudlions  for  fowing  of  Berries,  Mails  and  Seeds, 
Ever-greens,  Foreft-trees,  and  fuch  as  are  proper  for  im¬ 
proving  of  Land.  With  many  New,  XJfeful,  and  Curiou$ 
Improvements,  never  before  Publifhed. 

Firft  begun  by 

Samuel  Trowel  l,  Gent. 

And  now  compleated  with  a  Supplement  to  every  Chapter  on 

HUSBANDRY; 

By  Will  1  a  m  Ellis,  Farmer , 

At  Little  Gaddefden ,  in  Hertfordjbire. 

The  Second  Edition,  with  large  and  ufefui  Additions. 

LONDON: 

Printed  for  J.  Hodges,  at  the  Looking-Glafs,  over-againft 
St.  Magnus  Church,  London-Bridge »  1750. 


To  the  Honourable  the 


And  the  Reft  of  the 


MASTERS  of  the  BENCH 

OF  THE  v, 

Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner-Temple , 


Honaured  Sirs. 


H  E  many  Favours 
that  your  Mafterfhips 
have  fhewn  to  me  from 
my  firft  enterin 
your  Service  as 


ard,  and  the  Continuance 
fame,  obliges  me  to  lay  this  final  1 
Trad  of  Agriculture  and  Gar 
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vi  DEDICATION. 

dening  before  You  ;  hoping  You 
will  excufe  the  Prefumption  of 
prefenting  to  your  Mafterfhips  fo 
fmall  a  Specimen  of  my  Grati¬ 
tude.  And  as  You  are  bleft 
with  very  good.  Landed  Eftates, 
(and  may  they  fo  continue  for  all 
Ages  to  come)  this  is  humbly  of¬ 
fered  for  the  Improvement  of  ’em 
in  almoft  every  Species  of  Ve¬ 
getation  of  our  native  Plants,  &c. 
which  if  purfued,  as  directed  there¬ 
in,  will  I  doubt  not  make  a  fuitable 
Increafe  to  every  Part  of  your  fe- 
veral  Eftates,  and  will  add  alfo 
fomething  to  your  Pleafure  as  well 
as  Profit,  which  is  the  utmoft  De¬ 
fire  of 

Your  mojl  Dutiful , 

Mojl  obliged^  and 

Devoted  humble  Servant , 


Samuel  T rowell. 
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PREFACE. 


ATURE  does  net  feem  f & 
have  been  more  luxurious  in 
any  of  her  Productions^  than 
in  thofe  of  the  Vegetable  Kind ' : 
Nor  does  any  other  Branch  of 
Natural  Fhilofopby  yield  a  greater  Va¬ 
riety  for  a  curious  Obferver 5  to  fatisfy 
bimfelf  in  the  conftani  Order ,  and  perma¬ 
nent  Regularity  of  all  her  Operations  i 
which  cannot  fail  to  raife ,  in  an  Unpre¬ 
judiced  and  Contemplative  Mind%  the  mofi 
fublime  Ideas  of  the  Omnipotent  Author  of 
fo  furprizing  and  Jo  elegant  a  Syjlem  of 

5* 


But 
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But  as  it  would  be  equally  prefump - 
£2/0#;  impertinent ,  to  pretend  to  trace 

and  explain  the  fecret  and  hidden  Springs 
cf  natural  Productions ,  Arguments 
a  Priori,  ^  mujl  be  contented,  efpeciaUy 
in  our  Scrutiny  into  the  Knowledge  of  Ve¬ 
getables,  to  reafon  only  from  Experience, 
and  the  Ufe  of  fuch  Means  as  have  been 
accidently  difcovered ,  to  be  agreeable  to 
, Nature ,  aiding  and  a. j] fling  her  in  the 
Ccurfe  of  her  Operations . 

For  this  Purpcfe  the  following  Treatife 
is  chiefly  wrote  to  recommend  the  Pradhce 
of  a  perfedi ,  new ,  ;#0r£  profitable  Sy- 

flem  of  Hufbandry ,  was  yet  in¬ 

vented,  and  wrote  on  by  any  Author  what - 
foever .  For  this  difcovers  not  only  how 
to  have  ,  the  great  eft  Crops  of  Grain  and 
Giraffes ,  &c.  zV  richefi  Land , 
haft  Trouble  and  Expence ,  but  alfio  how 
to  make  poor  Land \  not  worth  above  four 
or  five  Shillings  an  Acre ,  as  good 

Crops  as  the  riche  ft.  A  Propofal  that  I 
maintain ,  by  fhewing  the  Proof  of  it  in 
my  own  Farm ,  /0  any  Perfon  that  frail 
think  fit  to  fee  the  light  Four-wheel  Drill- 
Plough ,  the  Two-wheel  Hoe ,  the  Work 

performed  by  their  Ufes. 


Nor 
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Nor  can  there  be  any  reafonable  Ob¬ 
jection  made  againft  their  Operations  in 
any  Sort  of  Land  what  fever,  fo  it  be 
free  oj  large  Stones .  For  whether  it  be 
a  Clay,  a  Loam ,  a  Gravel ,  a  Chalk,  or 
a  fandy  Soil,  ij  it  is  dry  and  fine,  it  will 
admit  oj  this  mofi  excellent  Hujbandry, 
that  furely  prevents,  in  a  very  great  De¬ 
gree,  the  common  Damage  attending  Crops 
oj  Corn,  and  other  Vegetables  f own' in  the 
Random  Way,  jrom  Worms,  and  other 
InjeCls,  Field  Fowls,  Weeds,  and  excefiive 
Droughts  and  Rains . 

It  is  true,  there  are  fever al  Sorts  of 
Drill-Ploughs  now  in  Ufe,  as  the  Pulley , 
the  Three-Wheel,  the  Two- Wheel,  and  the 
One-Wheel  Sorts ;  but  none  of  thefe  has 
more  than  one  Hopper ,  that  is  to  jew  Seed 
only :  Whereas  this  my  Four-Wheel  Drill- 
Plough  has  two  Hoppers,  one  for  jowing 
Seed,  and  the  other  a  powder'd  Manure 
in  a  Drill,  and  harrows  it  at  one  and  the 
fame  Time ;  yet  is  fo  light  and  commodi- 
oufly  made,  that  in  feveral  of  its  Works, 
one  Man  may  draw  it,  while  a  hind 
Man  guides  and  pufhes  it  on,  with  lefs 
Labour,  than  the  Ploughman  bolds  a  com¬ 
mon  Plough  3  by  which,  and  by  drawing 

the 


the  fuperlative  new-invented  Two-Wheel 
Hoe  along  the  Intervals  twice  or  thrice  in 
the  Spring  and  Summer ,  that  cleans  two- 
intervals  at  once ,  the  Ground  may  be 
kept  clear  all  the  Tear ,  and  thereby  the 
Growth  of  Crops  may  not  only  be  for¬ 
warded  with  the  greatefl  Expedition 5  but 
the  Field  kept  clean  in  a  continual  Tilth 
and  Readinefs  to  jow  Grain  in  the  fame 
every  Tear  fuccejjively \  without  hfing  one 
Sea! on, 

Mr.  TrowelPj?  Defgn  feems  to  have 
been  chiefly  to  have  recommended  a  Salt 
Manure ,  invented  by  Thomas  Liveings, 
which  I  am  well  ajfured ,  neither  from  its 
Quality  '  or  Price ,  could  ever  be  brought 
to  anflwer ;  inflead  of  which ,  I  have  here 
fubftituted  a  never  failing  Manure 3  and 
have  given  the  Co  nip  oft  ion  jufi  preceding 
the  firft  Chapter  on  Wheat :  It  is  equally 
ufefiul  in  every  other  Sort  of  Grain %  but 
the  infer  ting  it  in  that  Place  only y  I  ap¬ 
prehend  Sufficient. 

1  am  fare ,  this  or  any  other  proper 
Manure ,  fawn  on  Seed  cut  of  the  Four- 
Wheel  Drill-Plough ,  will  produce  certain 
and  profitable  Effecls.  Nor  are  thefe 
two  incomparable  Infiruments  confined  to 

~  Field - 


* 
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Field-Work  only ,  they  may  likewife  he  em¬ 
ployed  in  large  Gardens ,  for  fowing  Peafe 5 
Cabbage-Seed ,  Spinnage-Seed ,  #/fer 
to  the  faving  much  Time,  Labour , 
Expence .  For  ^  this  Drill-Plough 
ts  drawn  only  by  a  Pcney ,  c?r  i^ry  little 
Horfe ,  the  Two-Wheel  Hoe  in  the 
like  Manner ,  /Mr  profitable  Operations 
are  many  more  than  I  have  enumerated  in 
the  following  Supplement •  Advantages 
that  our  Forefathers  were  Strangers  to  * 
but  now  by  the  Help  of  thefe  new  and  plain 
Machines ,  /fey  may  be  eafily  and  mofi 
cheaply  obtained ,  to  the  great  Benefit  of 
Tenant ,  Landlord ,  and  the  Nation  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

1  have  only  to  add,  that  notwithfiand- 
ing  I  have  here  wrote  a  Supplement  to 
Mr.  Trowell'j,  j<?/,  to  do  him  Ju/iice ,  1 
mufi  fay ,  he  was  a  very  ingenious  Gentle¬ 
man ;  and  that  what  he  was  fioort  in  his 
Accounts  oj  Hufbandry ,  fe  up  by 

his  W ritings  on  Gardening ,  ^  fe/^  w// 
known  to  be  a  celebrated  Artifi  in  that 
Science:  1  have  therefore  only  enlarged 
that  Part  of  his  Work  which  relates  to 
Hufbandry ,  by  leaving  his  Chapters  en¬ 
tire  as  he  wrote  them ,  and  infer  ting  a 
.Supplement  immediately  following ;  by 

which 
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which  the  Reader  will  much  better  under - 
Jland  both 3  than  he  could  have  done  if  I 
had  blended  our  Obfervations  and  Dire  Eli¬ 
ons  together,  That  Part  which  relates  to 
Gardening ,  I  have  not  made  any  Addition 
to ,  it  appearing  to  me  in  every  RefpeEl 
complete :  And  I  cannot  help  faying 3  but 
that  I  think  this  as  correct ,  and  as  ufeful 
a  Book  of  Husbandry 5  as  ever  was  pub - 
lijhed 5  will  be  found  very  beneficial  to 

every  Perfon  concerned  in  Husbandry  or 
Gardening . 


William  Ellis. 
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^T^HIS  Horfe-Break,  firft  by  working  its 

|  three  Hoes,  and  after  them  the  Pair  of 
Gatherers,  clears  the  interval  Ground  of  Drilled 
Corn,  Artificial  Grafs  and  Rapes ;  and  when  Grain 
and  Rapes  are  high  enough  in  the  Spring  Seafon. 
By  its  Gatherers  it  lays  up  interval  Earth  to  their 
Sides,  and  thereby  becomes  a  Second  Dreffing  to 
them,  and  very  much  prevents  the  Damage  of 
long  Droughts.  Thus  this  rnoft  profitable  Inftru- 
ment*,  by  its  Hoes  and  Gatherers  kills  Weeds,  and 
with  the  Four-Wheel  light  Drill-Plough,  im¬ 
proves  Crops  of  the  abovefaid  V egetables,  beyond 
all  other  Sorts  of  Drill-Ploughs  and  Horfe-Breaks 
whatfoever.  So  that  by  the  Operation  of  thefe 
two  Machines,  and  the  Affiftance  of  a  particular 
Compound  Manure  that  drops  out  of  the  Drill- 
Plough’s  Hopper,  and  may  be  made  to  bear  rich 
Crops  every  Year. 

JV.  B.  Any  Gentleman  or  Others  are  welcome  to 
come  and  fee  my  leveral  Fields  of  different  Grain, 
fown  by  the  Four-wheel-Drill-Plough,  with  other  Im¬ 
provements.  And  have  alfo  to  acquaint  them,  I  hat  I 
fell  either  the  Single  or  Double  Four- Wheel-Drill- 
Plough,  Horfe-Break,  feveral  Sorts  of  other  Ploughs, 
Harrows,  Chaff-Cutting-Boxes,  and  Others.  Like- 
wife,  The  Fine  White  Lammas  Wheat,  much  efteem- 
ed  Yellow  Lammas,  the  Red  Lammas  Portugal  and 
Turkey  Wheats,  &V. 


To  make  a  Compoft,  or  a  Manure,  to 
drejs  one  Acre  of  Ground. 


TAKE  twelve  Pounds  of  Common 
Salt,  one  Pound  of  Salt-Petre  in 
Powder,  and  mix  it  with  Twenty  Bufhels 
of  Wood  or  Coal-Afhes,  finely  fifted, 
and  fow  it  over  One  Acre  of  Ground, 
after  or  before  the  Seed  of  Wheat,  Bar¬ 
ley,  Oats,  or  other  Grain,  is  fown  in 
the  Broad-caft  W ay. 


Chap.  I.  Of  Wheat  Page  i 


Chap.  I.  Of  Wheat  Page  i 

Supplement  to  ditto  3 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  Wheat. 


HEAT  being  counted  the  bed  Grain 
for  the  Support  of  Life*  I  fhall  begin 
with  it. 

Firft.  Sift  it  well*  to  take  away  all  the 
foul  Part  of  the  Seeds  of  the  feveral 
Weeds,  which  generally  grow  among  the 
Corn  yearly,  by  which  Means  you’ll  avoid  a  great 
Part,  which  oftentimes  grows  up  and  deftroys  or 
choaks  the  young  Wheat  in  its  Blade.  After  ’tis 
thus  lifted,  let  the  Manure  be  fown  on  the  Land,  then 
harrow  the  Seed*  and  that  will  mix  it  with  the  Earth 

and 


2  Of  Whea  t. 

and  every  Shower  adds  to  the  diflblving  the  nitrous 
Particles,  to  feed  the  Earth,  in  order  to  prepare  what 
gives  Vegetation  to  the  Corn. 

The  Strength  it  will  gain  by  this  Method,  when  the 
Corn  is  fowed  early,  will  preferve  it  againft  the  Severi¬ 
ty  of  the  Winter;  which  has  been  experienced  by  many 
Perfons.  But  the  Farmers  ought  always  to  fow  their 
Wheat  early,  that  is,  in  the  Month  of  September ; 
for  if  too  late,  the  Froft  comes  often  before  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  Seeds  have  taken  the  proper  Hold  of  the 
Earth,  to  preferve  itfelf  from  the  Severity  of  the 
Weather,  and  then  it  languifhes,  and  turns  yellow, 
as  in  Courfe  it  muft  when  it  is  check’d  in  its  firft  {hoot¬ 
ing  forth  ©f  its  Fibres,  which  are  then  tender,  and 
many  Times  upon  a  Continuation  of  a  Froft  die.  So 
that  thofe  who  will  confult  their  own  Intereft  muft 
never  be  late,  for  thereby  many  Times  their  Labour 
and  Seed  are  loft.  When  thefe  Directions  are  follow¬ 
ed,  and  the  Ground  put  in  fuch  Order,  as  every  good 
Hufbandman  ought  to  do,  (for  his  own  and  his  Fa¬ 
mily’s  Advantage)  then  he  need  not  fear,  by  the  Blef- 
fing  of  God,  to  reap  a  plentiful  Crop.  But  I  would 
advife  the  Farmer  not  to  ftarve  his  Land,  by  Want 
of  the  Seed  that  he  fows,  for  that  may  difappoint  him 
at  the  laft ;  two  Bufhels  and  a  half  is  enough  for  an 
Acre.  There  have  been  very  great  Crops  obtained 
by  this  Method. 

My  Intent  in  this  Treatife  is  not  to  fwell  the  Book, 
by  defcribing  the  Manner  of  the  Grain,  or  the  Ufe 
of  it,  which  fo  many  excellent  Authors  have  already 
done,  but  only  to  difcover  by  what  Means  a  good 
Encreafe  may  be  obtain’d,  that  every  one  may 
enjoy  a  Part  of  it ;  which  is  the  chief  Defign  of  this 
Treatife. 

The  well  ploughing  of  the  Land  is  a  very  great 
Advantage  to  all  Seeds  fown,  for  that  gives  the  Seeds 
in  all  kinds  a  greater  Liberty  to  ftrike  into  the  Ground, 
and  to  fix'  their  lmall  Fibres  therein  for  its  Vegetation, 
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and  to  prevent  'the  Weather,  be  Frofl  or  Drought 
to  check  it ;  therefore  all  Perfons  fhould  be  diligent 
as  to  this  Point,  for  Ground  cannot  be  too  often 
ploughed,  be  it  for  what  Grain  foever,  and  the  finer 
it  is  made,  the  more  it  will  produce;  therefore  the 
letting  Ground  lie,  as  they  call  it,  fallow,  without  any 
ploughing  for  half  a  Year  or  more,  as  in  many  Places, 
by  letting  the  Weeds  grow  to  Maturity,  muft  confe- 
quently  fill  the  Ground  with  their  Seeds,  and  fo  har¬ 
dens  the  Ground  thereby,  that  the  Dews  and  Rain 
cannot  penetrate,  which  the  ploughing  would  prevent 
#  to  the  Hufbandman’s  Profit,  if  it  was  ufed:  but  Ground 
though  defigned  for  the  fallow,  may  never  lie  fallow, 
but  made  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  Farmer  as  to 
the  Land,  and  alfo  in  refpedt  to  the  producing  Food 
for  his  Cattle,  as  will  be  laid  down  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  Turnips. 


A  Supple ment  to  the  Chapter  on  Wheat. 

MR.  Trow  ell ^  at  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter, 
very  juftly  obferves,  in  the  firfl  place,  That 
all  Seed  Wheat  fhould  be  lifted  to  take  away  all  the 
foul  Part  of  the  Seed  of  Weed,  for  that  in  lowing 
clean  Seed,  you’ll  a  great  Part  of  thefe  which  often¬ 
times  grow  up  and  dellroys  or  choaks  the  young 
Wheat  in  its  Blade.  This  is  undeniably  true  ;  for  he 
that  lows  foul  Seed,  may  expedl  a  foul  Crop;  but  of 
this  more  hereafter ;  for  I  think  it  neceffary,  firfl  to 
take  Notice  of  thofe  Preparations  that  are  requifite  to 
be  made  for  the  Reception  or  Sowing  of  thofe  Wheat 
Seeds,  which  are  mofl  agreeable  to  the  Earth  they  are 
to  be  fown  in.  Here  I  muft  take  leave  to  obferve, 
that  Mr.  Trowell  expreffed  himfelf  under  a  wrong  No¬ 
tion,  in  faying,  Ground  cannot  be  too  often  plow’d, 
without  exception ;  for  it  is  well  known  to  thofe  Far¬ 
mers  who  occupy  fandy,  chalky,  and  gravelly  Soils, 
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that  thefe  hollow  Earths  may  be  made  Barren,  inftead 
of  Fertile,  and  this  in  a  great  degree,  by  too  often 
plowing  them.  The  Reafon  is  palpable  ;  for  that  thefe 
hot,  poor,  loofe,  fhort  Gravels  and  Sands,  as  well  as 
moil  Chalks,  being  Earths  that  Teldbm  have  any  hard 
bottom,  fufficient  to  hold  the  walking  of  Dung  and 
Manure  *,  their  Quinteflenc.es  are  foon  loft,  and  the 
more,  the  oftener  fuch  Lands  are  pulverized  by  the 
Plow.  This  Point  of  good  Husbandry  is  clofely  re¬ 
garded  by  a  knowing  Farmer,  infomuch  that  he  general¬ 
ly'  gives  a  Clay  Soil  two  plowings,  when  he  gives 
but  one  to  a  Gravel,  Sand  or  Chalk.  For  example, 
his  Clay  or  ftifr  Loam,  he  will  be  fure  to  fallow  early 
in  Aprils  if  he  conveniently  can  :  That  is,  to  give 
it  the  firfc  preparatory  Plowing  for  bringing  it  into 
a  fine  tilth  againil  September ,  ,or  Odlober  following,  to 
fow  it  with  Wheat,  and  for  this  Reaicn  he  commonly 
gives  it  a  fallow  and  two  Sti trees,  and  fometimes  three, 
before  the  laft  plowing  of  all  at  lowing  Time.  But 
for  preparing  a  Sand,  a  Gravel  or  Chalk,  he  ufually 
begins  to  fallow  in  May.  and  gives  it  but  one  Stirree 
before  the  laft  Plowing  at  lowing  Time.  Hence  many 
Hufbandmen  and  Gardeners  have  fallen  into  very  pre¬ 
judicial  Miftakes,  by  fuch  untimely  Plowing  and 
Digging  thefe  Abort  hollow  Grounds,  and  thereby 
giving  the  Rains  an  Opportunity  to  wafh  down  the 
nitrous  and  finer  earthy  fertile  Parts  of  their  upper 
St ratiirns,  fo  as  never  to  be  recovered  ;  but  the  bet¬ 
ter  Sort  of  Hufbandmen,  who  occupy  thefe  loofe  Earths, 
within  thirty  Miles  of  London ,  of  late  Years  have 
fell  in  with  a  fight  Management  of  them,  by  chopping 
Woollen  Rags  fmail,  and  fowing  them  to  the  Quantity 
of  three  or  four  hundred  Weight  on  an  Acre,  and  at 
the  fame  Time  they  fow  their  Wheat  Seed.  This 
done,  they,  with  a  Foot,  Swing,  Pattent,  Jockey, 
Tumwrefl,  or  Woodchip  Plow,  plow  both  Rags  and 
Wheat  Seed  in  together,  in  the  fh allowed  Manner 
poiTible,  and  which,  either  of  thefe  Plows  will  excellent- 
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ly  well  do,  as  they  have  all  of  them  a  broad  Share ; 
and  thus  thefe  woollen  Rags  being  of  a  very  tough 
nature,  they  lye  and  rot  clofe  to  the  Wheat  Roots, 
and  become  a  moil  fertile  Manure  for  two  or  three,  or 
more  Crops  of  Corn  fucceffively,  becaufe  neither  thefe, 
nor  Hoofs,  nor  Horn-fhavings,  nor  Cows- hair,  will 
be  wafhed  away  like  fhort  Dungs,  and  powdered  Ma¬ 
nure,  wdiich  are  to  be  bought  in  London ,  as  at  the 
cheapeft  Market. 

How  Crops  of  Grain ,  &c.  may  be  improved  by  /owing 
Manure  in  the  broad  Cart  Way. 

FOUL  Salt,  mixed  with  Wood  or  Coal  Allies, 
and  Mould;  of  this  Comport,  fixteen  Bulhels 
is  enougl  to  low  for  a  Crop  of  Wheat,  or  any  other 
Grain  or  Grafs,  &c,  to  grow  on  one  Store.  This  I 
believe  to  be  true,  for  we  know  that  a  fmall  quantity 
of  Salt  will  go  a  great  Way  in  dreffing  of  Ground, 
and  as  it  may  be  mixt  with  fpme  Salt-peter  Powder, 
and  with  Peat,  or  Lime  Afhes,  finely  fifted  ;  or  with 
fcreened  Sand  *,  this  quantity  may  be  well  adj lifted  to 
nourifh  any  Crop;  and  undoubtedly  will  prove  an 
excellent  Compofition  againft  the  Damage  of  Worms, 
Slugs  and  Flies,  and  greatly  nourifh  any  Sort  of  Ve¬ 
getable  it  is  difcretely  applied  to  *,  and  if  it  could  be 
afforded  for  one  Shilling  a  Bufhel,  it  would  be  the 
cheapeft  Manure  I  know  of  ;  for  at  Gaddefden ,  London 
'  Soot  often  ftands  us  in  eleven  or  twelve  Pence  a  fingle 
Bufhel,  and  as  we  feldom  fow  lefs  of  it  than  twenty 
Bulhels  on  an  Acre  of  Corn  or  Grafs,  it  comes  dearer 
than  this  manure,  though  I  believe  it  not  fo  valuable 
to  our  Land  ;  for  that  all  Soot  I  buy  from  that  Me¬ 
tropolis,  (and  I  buy  fome  Scores  of  Bulhels  in  a  Year) 
I  find  too  much  mixed  with  black  Afhes,  or  other- 
wife  adulterated.  Now  this  Manure  is  dire&ed  to  be 
alv/ays  fown  in  the  broad  Cart-way,  as  we  do  Soot, 
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and  in  this  manner  may  do  very  well,  provided  an 
agreeable  Seafon  of  weather  follows  when  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  on  Barley,  and  other  Summer  Crops :  But  in 
cafe  a  dry  time  immediately  fucceeds  the  lowing  of 
the  Manure,  and  continues  for  fome  time,  then  (if  it 
is  a  very  hot  dreffing-like  Soot)  it  may  burn  up  the 
Crop,  as  we  call  it  in  Hertfordjhire.  To  prevent 
which,  I  final]  here  difcover  a  perfebl  new  way  of  fow- 
ing  this  Manure  in  the  greatefl  Perfection. 

j,  .  /  ,  ... 

How  Manure  may  be  fown  out  of  the  light,  plain,  four- 
wheel  Drill-Plough ,  in  Drills ,  for  improving  Crops  of 
Grain ,  artificial  Grafs ,  Rapes ,  Turneps ,  &c.  in  the 
greatefi  Perfection. 

— O  O  O  T,  Salt,  Lime,  &c.  are  fuch  hot  cor- 
roding  Drelling,  when  fown  in  the  Spring 
Seafon  on  Lent  Grain  and  Grafs,  or  in  Summer  time 
on  Turnep  Ground,  that  if  dry  hot  Weather  directly 
fucceeds,  and  continues  fome  time  after  their  fowing, 
either  of  thefe  is  very  apt  to  bum  up  the  young  Crop 
of  Corn,  Turneps,  or  Grafs,  inllead  of  nourifhing  and 
fertilizing  their  Growth,  as  we  too  often  experience 
when  fown  in  the  broad  call  way.  In  this  Cafe,  our 
Money  may  be  laid  out  to  do  Damage,  inllead  of 
bringing  in  a  Profit-,  as  it  happened  in  1745,  when, 
in  moll  places,  Soot  did  more  harm  than  good.  On 
the  contrary.  Soot  in  the  wet  Spring  and  Summer  of 
1746,  did  us  the  greatell  Service.  But  to  prevent 
the  great  Lofs  that  Soot,  Lime,  or  other  fulphureous 
faline  Manure  might  occauon,  by  being  fown  broad 
call  on  Corn  or  Grafs  Ground;  I  here  propofe  an  en¬ 
tire  new  way  of  fowing  it,  and  that  is  by  running  it 
out  of  the  four  wheel  Drill-Plough,  which  fo  gradually 
difcharges  it  on  the  Wheat,  Rye,  Barky,  Oats,  Beans, 
Peafe,  Turneps,'  or  Rape-feed,  £5 V.  that  fo  much, 
and  no  more,  lhall  fali  on  the  drilled  Seed,  at  almoll 
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the  fame  time  the  Seed  falls  into  the  Drill  *,  both  which 
being  immediately  covered  with  Mould  by  the  little 
Harrow,  or  by  the  Gatherer  ;  the  Manure  in  this  Por¬ 
tion  of  lying  will  be  fo  far  from  burning  the  feed, 
that  the  Moifture,  of  the  Earth  which  invellopes  on 
all  Sides,  will  affuredly  caufe  the  Manure  to  a<5b,  force 
the  Seed  to  vegetate,  and  bring  forward  the  largeft  of 
drilled  Crops  in  the  fhorteft  time. 

How  a  certain  Farmer  fow’d  the  great-ear* d  Smyrna 
Wheats  in  the  common  Way,  and  loft  mo  ft  of  its  Crop 5 
and  how  it  may  be  fown  out  of  the  four-wheel  Drill- 
Plough ,  to  the  greateft  Advantage . 

VMTRN A  Wheat  is  a  Sort  that  grows  in  the 
^  biggeft  of  Ears,  except  the  Indian  Sort  j  one  of 
which  I  take  to  carry  more  grains  in  it  than  two  or 
three  Ears  of  Lammas  does :  And  as  it  grows  in  fuch 
large  Ears,  it  certanily  requires  the  greateft  Nourifli- 
ment  that  can  be  given  it  in  a  Field.  A  Neighbour 
of  mine  fowed  this  Smyrna  Wheat-feed  among  his 
common  Wheat-feed  in  the  promifeuous  or  random 
way,  thinking  it  might  thus  grow  to  Advantage  % 
but  the  Conlequence  proved  his  Miftake,  for  it  did 
indeed  grow  into  Ears,  but  they  were  very  little  bigger 
than  the  Dugdale  fort,  which  fo  difeouraged  our  Far-  ■ 
mer,  that  he  never  more  attempted  to  fow  Smyrna 
Wheat  again.  For  it  is  certain,  that  this  great  ear’d 
Wheat  cannot  have  Room  enough  to  fpread  its  Roots, 
and  draw  a  fufficient  Nourifhment  from  the  Ground 
to  maintain  its  Growth  to  thelaft,  when  it  is  fown  broad 
caft,  or  otherwife,  in  the  common  Manner  of  fowing 
Wheat.  Wherefore  I  will  here  fhow  a  way  that  it  will 
grow  in  the  greateft  Perfe&ion  ^  and  that  is,  by  fowing 
it  out  of  the  Seed -hopper  of  the  four-wheel  Drill- 
Plough,  with  fome  efficacious  Manure  run  out  of  the 
Manure-hopper  on  the  Seed.  I  have  feen  a  whole 
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Field  of  this  Smyrna  or  Turkey  large-ear’ d  Wheat  grow 
pretty  well  in  Drills,  as  the  Seed  was  fown  out  of  the 
Hopper  of  a  Pulley  Drill- Plough  without  Manure. 
But  when  the  fame  Wheat  is  fown  in  Drills,  at  a  Foot 
■afunder,  with  Manure,  though  it  be  in  very  poor 
Land,  there  will  be,  with  the  Bleffing  of  Heaven,  a 
plentiful  Return  at  Harveft ;  and  this,  becaufe  there 
is  fix  Inches  on  each  Side  of  every  Drill,  of  vacant 
Ground  for  nourilhing  of  it,  that  is  kept  clean  from 
Weeds  by  the  two* wheel  Hoe,  befides  the  Aftiftance  of 
a. proper  Manure.,  But  thefe  are  not  all  the  Advantages 
belonging  to  the  four-wheel  Drill-Plough  and  wheel 
Hoe  *,  there  are,  as  I  laid,  feveral  others  too  long  to 
infert  here.  As  to  the  fteeping  Wheat-feed  in  a  Li¬ 
quid  compofed  by  a  Mixture  of  Manure,  as  Mr.  T 'row ell 
mentions,  it  may  poffibiy  be  ferviceable,  but  I  dare 
not  advife  it :  This  1  know,  that  Wheat-Seed  may  be 
fpoiled  inftead  of  mended,  if  infufed  in  too  fharp  a 
Liquor  too  long.  The  moft  common  way  in  Middle - 
fex?  and  in  fame  Part  of  Hertfordshire ,  made  ufe  of, 
is,  by  putting  two,  three,  or  more  Bufhels  of  Wheat- 
feed  on  the  Ground,  and  after  it  is  well  mixed  with  a 
very  ftrong  Brine  by  a  Shovel,  they  mix  it  with  pow¬ 
dered  Lime,  till  it  is  pretty  well  dryed,  then  fow  it 
the  fame  Morning  it  is  thus  prepared.  Others  fwims 
the  Seed  firft,  to  take  off  the  light  Kernels  and  Seeds 
of  Weed,  and  then  lime  it.  But  take  this  for  a 
Warning,  never  to  ufe  intire  Urine  inftead  of  Brine, 
as  too  many  have  done  ta  their  great  Lofs,  for  this 
will  eat  off  the  Skin  of  the  Wheat  too  foon,  and  prevent 
the  Growth  of  a  regular  and  plentiful  Crop. 


Horn  a  forefight  ed  Gentleman  fent  to  this  Author  for  eight 
Sorts  of  Seed?  &c.  i/z  September,  1746. 


HIS  Gentleman,  who  lives  about  Two  Hun¬ 
dred  Miles  diftant  from  London ,  fent  me  an 
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Order  to  fend  him  eight  Sorts  of  Wheat-feed,  natu¬ 
ral  Grals- feed,  as  the  Lady-Finger  and  Tyne  Sorts, 
&c.  &c'.  as  foon  as  poffible  ^  upon  which,  I  diredtly 
difpatched  their  feveral  Prices  to  him,  for  his  fending 
me  a  Bill  tor  the  Money,  on  fome  Perion  in  London , 
who  was  to  pay  the  fame,  when  I  had  delivered  the 
Seeds  on  Board  a  Ship  lying  in  the  River  Thames  % 
and  all  was  done  accordingly.  The  Seeds  were  thefe 
that  follows,  viz,  Red,  White,  and  the  Yellow  Lam¬ 
mas  Sort.  Pickey  Wheat,  Dame  Wheat,  and  French 
Wheat.  But  the  Turkey  and  white  Cone  Wheat  I 
could  not  get  time  enough,  betides  which  I  am  to 
fend  the  fame  Gentlemen  next  fpring  Rath  Ripe,  or 
Fulham  Barley  Seed,  and  others,  for  his  fowing  them 
in  his  Land,  to  increafe  their  Species,  and  for  felling 
the  fame  hereafter  as  the  betl  of  Seed  to  his  Neighbours, 
and  about  the  Country  he  lives  in ;  for  this  Gentleman 
writes  me,  that  he  and  his  Brother  occupies  feven 
hundred  a  Year  in  Land.  Now  to  account  for  this 
Perfon’s  wife  Condudt,  I  have  to  offer  as  follows,  viz. 
In  fome  of  my  former  Works,  I  intimated,  that  I  can 
furnilh  Gentlemen  with  Wheat-Seed,  from  off  va¬ 
rious  Soils  tor  fowing  them  in  their  contrary  Sorts ; 
for  that,  it  is  not  only  making  ufe  of  a  change  of 
Seed  for  their  greater  Improvement,  but  a  due  Regard 
i nou Id  be  likewife  nad  to  the  Soil  the  Seeds  come  from, 
becaufe  on  this  greatly  depends  the  great  lucreafe  and 
good  Quality  of  their  Crops,  even  more  than  moll  per- 
ions  are  aware  of.  And  to  fhew  how  much  this  Gentle¬ 
man  was  in  the  right  in  fending  to  me,  for  his  Wheat- 
feed  in  particular,  I  fhall  do  it  by  acquainting  my 
Reader,  that  I  live  within  nine  Miles  o Salijbury- Market ^ 
where  is  fold  the  true  Maiden  WTeat-feed,  fo  called 
for  being  that  which  comes  off  new  broken-up  natural 
Grafs- Ground,  and  faved  by  Men  who  make  it  their 
Bufinefs  to  get  fuch  for-Sale  Seed,  free  of  Smut,  and 
from  the  drumpery  of  Weedy  Seeds.  Now  as  the 
Land  from  which  fuch  Wheat  is  taken,  is  a  iliff, 
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blackifli,  loamy  fort,  it  will  excellently  well  agree  with 
chalky,  Tandy,  gravelly,  and  dry,  fliort,  loamy  Ground. 
I  alfo  live  feven  Miles  from  Leighton  Market,  where 
much  Wheat-feed  is  fold  from  Tandy  Loams  •,  and  five 
Miles  from  Duitftable,  chalky  Loams,  and  within  two 
Miles  of  gravelly  Loams.  Thefe  furnifh  the  moft 
propereft  Wheat- feed  that  can  be  Town  on  ftiffifh  Soils. 
As  to  my  own  fifteen  enclofed  Fields,  and  thofe  of  my 
Neighbours,  they  are,  for  the  moft  Part,  com  poled  of 
mixed  Earth,  and  therefore  fuch  a  true  Sort  of  Wheat- 
feed  cannot  be  had  from  them,  as  from  off  an  entire 
Soil.  The  fame  Reafons  ftand  good  on  Account  of 
of  Rathripe  and  Sprat  Barley-feed,  Thetches,  and 
other  Grain.  The  Rathripe  indeed  mu  ft  come  always 
off  a  Tandy  Loam,  as  that  particular  fort  is  at  Fulham , 
where  they  call  it  a  Lively  Earth,  becaufe  by  it  the 
early  growing  Quality  is  lodged  in  this  fort ;  and  a 
valuable  one  it  is  ;  for  that  the  Barley-feed  coming  off 
this  Ground,  may  be  fown  late  with  Safety,  and 
mowed  foon  :  Wherefore  thofe  Farmers  and  Gentlemen 
that  live  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  England,  and  in  Wales, 
and  in  Scotland ,  that  have  an  Opportunity  to  receive 
luch  Barley  by  Sea  Carriage,  fliouid  not  be  without  this 
Rathripe  fort,  and  the  rather,  as  it  would  come  cheaper 
to  them  in  Scotland  by  Water,  than  to  us  at  Gaddefden 
by  Land  Carriage,  although  we  do  not  live  quite  forty 
Miles  from  it.  And  the  great  Benefit  of  mowing  Bar¬ 
ley  Crops  early,  is  well  known  to  moft  Farmers,  as 
it  gives  them  an  Opportunity  to  get  their  Crops  into 
the  Barn  early,  and  its  Kernels  with  a  thin  fkin  and 
white  dry  Body,  for  making  the  beft  of  pale-coloured 
Malts,  and  felling  for  the  largeft  Price.  So  likewife 
is  Sprat  valuable  for  its  reedy  ftrong  Straw  that  fup- 
ports  its  Ears  ereft,  and  keeps  them  fo,  when  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort  falls  flat ;  by  which  the  greateft  Crops  are  got 
of  firft,  while  the  latter  returns  little  more  than  the  Seed 
it  grew  from.  Thefe  and  Tome  other  Reafons  induced 
the  Gentleman  I  am  writing  of,  to  fend  to  me  for  the 

Rathripe 
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Rathripe  Sort,  and  others  for  the  Sprat  Sort :  As  he 
lives  Northward,  for  by  this  his  prudential  Conduct,  he 
ftands  a  good  Chance  of  getting  his  Crops  of  Parley 
jn  fafe  and  found,  when  his  Neighbours  may  be  fpoiled 
by  mowing  them  later,  and  having  them  damaged  by 
long  and  great  Rains. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  Rye. 


THIS  being  the  next  hard  Seed,  ihould  alfo  be 
Town  early  in  September,  to  have  a  Produce  to 
fatisfy-  the  laborious  Farmer  for  the  Pains  that  he  takes 
to  bring  his  Ground  in  order  to  receive  each  proper 
Seed  ;  therefore  the  Seed  mull  be  ufed  as  the  other, 
being  firft  lifted,  but  it  does  not  require  fo  long  foak- 
ing  with  the  Manure  Liquor  ;  about  fix  Hours  will  be 
fufficient,  for  ’tis  in  Nature  more  moift  than  the  Wheat, 
and  therefore  will  agree  with  lighter  Land.  The  fow- 
ing  of  it  early  is  for  the  fame  Realon  as  Wheat  is,  in 
order  to  get  a  fufficient  Root  to  maintain  itfelf  againft 
the  Winter  Seafon ;  and  the  Ground  may  be  manur’d 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  before,  and  harrowed  either  be¬ 
fore  the  Seed  is  fown,  or  after,  as  the  Farmer,  &V* 
thinks  fit,  for  either  way  will  promote  Vegetation  when 
the  Rains  come,  which  we  always  expe£t  at  that  Seafon 
of  the  Year,  viz.  September  \  but  this  and  all  Corn  fhould 
be  properly  fown  in  dry  Weather,  and  not  wet,  by 
reafon  the  Seed  might  receive  more  Damage  thereby 
than  fome  Perfons  may  imagine  %  for  any  Grain  lying 
a  little  in  the  Earth  before  it  is  wetted  by  Rain,  pre¬ 
pares  it  gradually  for  Vegetation,  and  it  does  always 
prove  a  more  certain  Crop,  than  when  the  Wet  falls  too 
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loon,  which  fometimes  fwells  the  Seed  fo  much,  that 
before  the  vegetative  Part  is  prepared,  the  Seed  is  decay¬ 
ing  in  its  firft  productive  Part,  by  its  over  Moifture* 
This  Caution  is  alio  to  be  obferved  in  almofl  all  the  o- 
ther  Sorts  of  Seeds,  for  Field  or  Garden,  except  the 
•  Aquaticks,  which  delight  in  the  moifter  Ground  and 
Seafons  ;  and  is  only  hinted  to  the  diligent  and  in- 
duftrious  Hulbandman,  by  common  Obfervations  and 
Reafon,  that  he  may  learn  how  to  produce  a  good  Crop 
of  all  Kinds;  for  all  wifh  it,  though  many  mifs  it, 
either  by  neglect  of  Time,  or  by  not  being  good  and 
diligent  Hufbands  in  the  improving  the  Ground.  But 
if  Gentlemen  and  Farmers  would  have  Carts  or  Tubs, 
like  thofe  with  which  they  water  the  Streets  of  London , 
one  Cart  with  one  Horfe  and  a  Boy  would  water  any 
Ground  fo  well  as  to  make  full  Amends  for  the  want 
of  ploughing  it ;  and  fhould  they  water  with  the  Soak 
©f  a  Dunghill,  Twill  be  of  great  Service  to  them,  being 
a  very  good  Sort  of  Manure,  and  a  fine  moiftening  to 
the  Land*  > 


A  Supplement  to  the  Chapter  on  Rye. 

How  Rye  may  be  cleanfed  from  its  fmallefi  Kernels ,  and 
from  Seed  of  Weeds,  and  other  Trumpery ,  for  obtaining 
the  heft  Rye  Seed . 

MR .  Trowett  well  obfer ves  in  all  his  Chapters  on 
Grain,  that  it  is  a  very  material  Point  of  good 
Hufbandry,  to  cleanfe  Seed  by  fifting  it.  Of  this  Article 
I  fiiall  give  a  better  Account  than  any  Author  has  done 
before  me,  in  my  next  Supplement  on  Barley.  In  this 
I  have  only  to  fay,  that  after  the  Rye-feed  has  palled  the 
Splinter- fieves  and  the  long  Wire-fcreen,  the  Brafs 
Hand-wire- fieves  will  difcharge  the  fmallefi:  Rye  Ker¬ 
nels,  by  feparating  them  from  the  larger  Sort ;  and 
when  the  largeft  Kernels  are  thus  felected,  it  becomes 
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the  moft  profitable  Seed  ;  for  when  the  fmaller  Seed  is 
fown  with  the  larger,  it  often  times  deceives  its  Owner, 
as  not  having  a  fuffi dent  Body  or  Fund  of  Flower,  to 
maintain  its  Roots  againft  the  Severity  of  Frofts,  cold 
Winds,  and  Wets, 


Why  Rye- feed  will  not  endure  a  Preparation  for  f owing  by 

infujing  it  in  any  Liquor . 

WHatever  I,  or  any  other  Author,  have  faid,  in 
recommending  the  Infufion  of  Rye-feed,  by 
way  of  preparing  it  for  fowing,  is  wrong  5  becaufe  this 
grain  is  of  fo  warm,  tender,  and  dry  a  nature,  that  it 
will  by  no  means  endure  a  fteeping  in  any  Liquor  what- 
foever  ;  nor  is  fuch  its  tender  nature  capable  of  refiflino- 
the  Chills  of  Wets  in  cold  fliff  Lands,  like  Wheat,  and 
fome  other  Grain ;  nor  fhould  it  be  fown  in  a  wet  Day, 
nor  late  ;  for  even  prefent  Showers  are  very  apt  to  de- 
ftroy  it,  as  they  fometimes  do  a  more  hardy  fort,  by 
burfting  the  Seed  before  it  can  get  into  a  fafe  Condition 
of  growth,  by  a  gradual  Vegetation.  Therefore  Mr. 
Trow  ell  is  wrong  in  directing  the  fteeping  Rye-feed  in 
a  liquid  Preparation  of  Manure, 

‘The  Profit  of  fowing  Rye  and  Manure  out  of  the  Four- 

wheel  Brill- Plough. 

HA  P  PY  for  thoufands  who  a  re  Owners  of  very  dry, 
loamy,  and  gravelly  and  Tandy  Ground,  that  kind 
Providence  has  provided  fuch  a  Grain  as  Rye,  elfe  thefe 
Earths  mud  have  been  deprived  of  bearing  a  Bread- 
corn;  for  Wheat  is  too  moift  and  rich  a  Grain  to  agree 
with  fuch  dry,  loofe,  poor  Soils.  Now  to  improve 
thefe,  where,  a  Sand  is  ft  iff  enough  to  ftand  and  give 
time  for  the  Rye-feed  and  Manure  to  run  out  of  the 
Hoppers  of  the  four' wheel  Drill-Plough,  before  this 
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light  Earth  falls  in  upon  them,  it  may  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  very  large  Crops  of  this  Grain,  by  this  fowing  a 
clean  large  Rye-feed  in  Drills,  at  fix,  or  at  eight  Inches, 
or  at  a  Foot  afunder  ;  and  this  Method  of  fowing  the 
Seed  and  drefling  the  Ground,  muft  be  the  bell  of  all 
others,  as  it  caufes  both  to  lie  in  fuch  a  covered  Depth 
of  Earth,  as  fecures  it  againft  the  Damage  of  Frofts,  cold 
Winds,  Wets,  and  Droughts;  and  becaufe  it  gives 
Farmers  an  Opportunity  to  fow  the  interval  clean-hoed 
Ground  every  September ,  with  more  frefh  Rye- feed  for 
another  Crop  *,  and  thus  they  may  proceed,  Year  after 
Year,  for  many  Years  together,  without  making  any 
other  Fallow  or  Ploughing  for  a  Rye  Crop,  than  by 
keeping  the  interval  loofe  Earth  clear,  by  the  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  new-invented  Wheel-hoe :  fo  in  gravelly  Soils, 
where  Stones  are  not  too  big,  nor  lie  too  thick,  this  pro¬ 
fitable  way  of  fowing  Rye-feed  will  anfwer  the  fame 
beneficial  End  :  But  I  don’t  fay,  that  this  four-wheel 
Drill-Plough  can  be  properly  ufed  where  it  meets  with 
an  Oppofition  of  Stones,  or  a  hard  rough  Earth ;  no, 
for  all  Ground  muft  be  in  a  very  fine  Tilth,  where  this 
plain  light  Plough  is  made  ufe  of  to  outdo  all  other 
ways  of  fowing  and  drefling  Land.  Here  a  good  Manure 
may  be  of  excellent  Service  in  fecuring  the  Seed  and  its 
Roots  from  the  Spoil  of  Worms  and  other  Infects,  and 
greatly  nourifh  the  Crop  of  Rye  till  Harveft,  if  fown 
out  of  this  four-wheel  Drill-plough ;  and  thus  many 
Amendments  may  be  made  ufe  of  to  a  good  Pur- 
pofe. 

The  great  Profit  attending  the  Ufe  of  a  new-invented  excel¬ 
lent  Wheel-hoe ,  for  encreafing  Crops  of  Rye . 

ALL  Authors  whatfoever,  to  this  Day,  have  mif¬ 
fed  writing  in  particular  on  a  certain  Weed,  called 
in  one  Place,  the  wild  Marygold,  in  another  Gould,  in 
another  Yellow  Bottle,  and  in  another  Bofwel  different 

from 
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from  thefe,  that  fo  infeds  moft  fandy  Grounds,  that 
wherever  it  grows  amongft  a  Crop  of  Rye,  or  other 
Grain,  it  furely  does  it  harm,  and  where  it  grows  in 
Plenty,  it  kills  molt  of  the  Crop.  So  in  light  red  Earth, 
fuch  as  I  have  feen  near  the  County  Town  ©f  Chelmsford 
in  EJfex ,  it  does  the  fame  harm.  In  fhort,  this  horrid 
tall  Weed  is  the  Farmer's  chief  Curfe  in  fandy  Soils.  I 
have  feen  a  very  large  Field  fo  over-run  with  it,  that 
there  feemed  to  me  to  be  as  much  Gould  as  Barley, 
For  keeping  it  down,  they  fow  Turneps,  and  hoe  them, 
and  fometimes  artificial  Graffes,  but  moflly  Rye,  be- 
caufe  this  over-tops  it,  and  checks  its  predominant 
Growth  ;  yet  in  a  wet  Year  efpecially,  it  is  apt  to  mailer 
Rye,  and  all  other  Crops  ;  and  what  adds  to  this  Mis¬ 
fortune  is,  that  the  Farmer  defpairs  of  ever  deflroying 
it.  Now  this  two-wheelHoe  is  fo  contrived,  as  to  tear 
and  loofen  the  Earth  between  the  Drills  in  fuch  a  man™ 
ner,  that  at  every  Operation  it  performs  much  towards 
killing  this  ugly  Weed,  and  all  others,  even  in  its  very 
Roots,  which  fo  fmgle  plain  Hand-hoe  can  near  fo  well 
do,  becaufe  they  only  work  very  little  lower  than  the 
bare  furface  of  the  Ground  ;  but  this  Inftrument  going 
much  deeper,,  will  in  a  little  time  effedually  eradicate 
them.  This  8th  Day  of  Auguft%  1746.  I  know  of  but 
one  fuch  contrived  two-wheel  Hoe  \  for  the  Make  of 
this  is  different  from  all  the  two-wheel  Horfe-breaks 
ever  yet  made,  and  is  of  fuch  great  Ufe,  as  to  be  of  the 
greateft  Service  for  cleaning  the  Interfpaces  or  Intervals 
between  drilled  Rows  of  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 
Peafe,  Beans,  Vetches,  Turneps,  Rapes,  St.  Foyn* 
and  Lucern  Graffes,  &c.  And  what  is  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  valuable  in  the  Operation  of  this  Wheel-hoe,  it 
cleans  two  Intervals  at  one  Draught,  by  one  Man’s 
drawing  it  before,  and  by  another  Man’s  Help  who 
holds  its  two  Handles,  and  pufhes  it  on  behind,  when 
it  is  employed  to  hoe  the  Intervals  of  Wheat,  Barley, 
Rye,  Oats,  Turneps,  Rapes,  St.  Foyn,  and  Lucern 
Graffes,  &c.  But  when  it  is  employed  to  hoe  the  Inter¬ 
vals 
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vals  between  Peafe  and  Beans,  then  a  Horfe  is  put  iri  t a 
work  it,  by  reafon  thefe  Pulfes  are  Town,  in  wide  Drills 
at  a  greater  Diftance  than  any  other  are  *,  but  of  late  we 
ufe  a  Horfe  inftead  of  a  Man.  In  fhort,  this  Wheel- 
hoe  is  fuch  a  profitable  Machine,  that  I  believe  I  may 
affirm  it  for  Truth,  it  is  worth  the  while  of  many  to 
give  a  hundred  Pounds  for  it,  rather  than  be  without  it, 
where  the  Land  is  a  chalky,  fandy,  or  light  loamy  dry 
Ground,  and  they  hold  enough  of  it  in  their  own 
Hands  ;  and  this  great  Improvement  it  may  furely  per¬ 
form,  with  the  Help  of  the  four-wheel  Drill-plough* 
viz.  by  caufing  poor  Earths  to  bear  the  richeft  Crops, 
and  therefore  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  both  thefe  In- 
ftruments  to  accompany  each  other,  as  their  Operations 
are  clofely  united  to  ferve  the  Gentleman  and  Farmer’s 
Intereft.  But  of  this  profitable  Wheel-hoe  I  intend  to 
give  a  more  particular  Account,  in  my  Monthly  Sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Modern  Hujbandman ,  Price  Eighteen-pence , 
to  which  a  Cut  of  it  will  be  affixed  for  the  better  Satif- 
faftion  of  Readers,  and  have  here  to  fay  only,  that  the 
fooner  Wheat  or  Rye  is  fown,  the  lefs  Seed  is  wanted  ; 
becaufe  then  it  has  Time  to  gather  Branch,  and  get  a 
Cover  to  their  Roots  againfi:  Winter  :  But  the  differ  the 
Land,'  the  more  muff:  be  fown.  Wherefore  when  ftifF 
Land  is  fown  with  Wheat  in  September >  two,  or  two 
Buffiels  and  a  half,  is  enough  to  he  fown  on  one  Acre 
of  Rye  in  Sand,.  Gravel,  or  other  fhort  dry  Earths.  One 
Buftiel,  a  Bufhel  and  a  half,  or  two  Buffiels,  is  enough 
to  harrow  on  one  Acre  in  September .  To  this  I  add  a 
Remark  that  has  fiipt  the  Pen  of  all, others,  which  .is, 
that  by  thus  early  fowing  Wheat  or  Rye,  they  will  run 
fo  faff:  into  green  Blades,  that  the  Worm,  Grub,  nor 
Slug  can’t  have  Time  nor  Power  to  gnaw  and  fpoil  their 
firfh  Infant  Shoots,  as  when  thefe  Grains  are  fown  late 
in  October.  But  it  is  belt  to  fow  fome  early  and  feme 
late,  becaufe  if  Wheat  or  Rye  fhould  be  hurt  by  being 
fown  very  early,  and  thereby  become  Winter-proud,  the 
iaft  Seafon  will  fecure  them  againfi:  this  Danger. 

CHAP. 
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OATS  are  a  Seed  which  require  neither  the  deep¬ 
ing  or  (baking  in  the  Manure  as  the  others  be¬ 
fore  named  ;  but  if  the  fame  Method  was  ufed  in  the 
fitting  this  Seed,  and  the  putting  it  int  >  fome  of  the  li¬ 
quid  Manure,  to  take  off  the  light  chaffy  Seed,  but  not 
£°  let  it  lie  in  the  Liquid  any  longer  than  in  doing  it,  it 
would  lave  the  Farmer  fome  Trouble,  and  prevent  the 
Crop  being  choaked  with  Weeds.  The  Trouble  is  but 
Tmall,  in  regard  the  Benefit  is  fo  great ;  then  mix  the 
Seed  with  fome  ot  the  Manure  before  his  quite  dry,  to 
prevent  Vermin  deftroying  it,  especially  the  Field  Moufes 
who  loves  this  Grain  more  than  any  other.  After  the 
Gentleman  or  Farmer  has  fitted  this,  or  any  other  Sore 
of  Grain,  and  cleared  it  from  the  weedy  Seeds,  let  him 
not  negledt,  either  by  himfelf.  Farmer  or  Servants,  to 
keep  iuch  weedy  Seeds  from  being  fwept  to  the  Dung- 
hid  ;  for  from  thence  his  carried  on  the  Land,  and  the 
Weeds  propagated  thereby,  as  many  Farmers  have  con- 
FeiTed  to  be  fo  done  by  their  own  Neglect,  and  want  of 
Thought.  The  belt  Method  is,  to  leave  thefe  weed? 
4Seeds  to  be  devoured  by  the  Poultry,  Pigeons,  and 
Hogs  ;  and  the  fame  Method  may  be  put  in  Pradtice 
by  the  Horfe-keepers  when  they  fife  Chaff.  The  Con- 
fequence  of  which  is,  that  if  there  is  but  few  or  no 
Weeds  in  the  Corn,  the  fame  may  be  carried  into  the 
Barn  fooner,  and  then  it  need  not  lie  fo  long  expofed  to 
accidental  Weather,  in  order  to  dry  the  Weeds.  See 
trie  Letter  at  the  End  of  this  Book,  from  Daniel  Dodfon 
Efq,  oi  Chejhunt  in  Hertford  fire. 
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A  Supplement  to  the  Chapter  on  Oats. 

Why  Oats  bejt  agree  with  Chiltern  Land ,  and  leapt  with 

Vale  Land. 

OA  T  S  are  a  Grain  that  belt  agrees  with  lean  Chil¬ 
tern  Ground,  and  leaf!  with  rich  Vale  Earths ; 
becaufe  in  Vales  the  Earth  is  generally  of  a  black  or 
bluifh  Colour,  and  of  a  marly  Nature,  and  fo  rich,  that 
they  are  afraid  to  fow  Oats,  leaft  they  run  into  much 
Straw  and  little  Com.  This  is  one  Reafon  for  their  not 
fowing  Oats  here.  The  next  Reafon  for  their  not  low¬ 
ing  Oats  is,  that  they  think  a  Crop  of  Oats  draws  more 
oi  the  Earth’s  Goodnefs  to  nourilh  them,  than  other 
Corn  does.  But  in  Chiltern  Land,  this  Grain  is  Town 
in  common,  becaufe  it  grows  pretty  well  fometimes  in 
a  rough  Tilth,  and  in  a  poor  Earth,  and  on  only  one 
ploughing.  Yet  here  this  Practice  is  oftentimes  carried 
into  a  pernicious  Extreme  ♦,  for  when  this  Seed  is  fown 
in  a  very  poor  rough  Soil,  and  a  dry  Summer  fucceeds, 
the  Farmer  generally  comes  off  bad,  by  having  perhaps 
no  more  than  two  Quarters  of  Oats  on  one  Acre  ; 
when  another,  that  ploughs'  twice,  and  keeps  his 
Ground  in  good  Heart,  has  five  or  fix  Quarters  *, 
but  he  that  ploughs  twice  or  thrice,  and  keeps  his 
Ground  in  good  Heart,  by  dreffing  it  well  the  fame 
Spring-time  he  fows  his  Oats,  gets  fometimes  leven  or 
eight  Quarters  of  Oats,  or  more,  off  an  Acre  in  a  wet 
Summer,  as  Mr,  Trowell  has  made  known  by  the  Cafe 
of  Darnel  Dodfon.  Efq;  at  the  kind  of  this  Book.  When 
I  travelled  in  Part  of  the  Weft  Country,  in  the  Year 
1737,  I  lay  one  Night  at  But  termer  e ,  a  fmall  Village, 
about  ten  Miles  diftant  from  Newbury  in  Berkjhire ,• 
where  a  young  Man  took  a  large  Earm,  that  employed 
eight  or  nine  Horfes,  and  having  juft  received  a  Por¬ 
tion  with  his  Wife,  was  enabled  to  manage  this  Farm, 
But  fo  it  was,  that  this  young  Man  was  foon  obliged  to 
quit  it,  by  the  Loffes  he  fuftained  in  having  thin  Crops 
of  Corn,  inftead  of  full  ones.  One  of  his  Loffes  was 
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feccafioned  thus.  Part  of  this  Farm  confided  of  a  chal¬ 
ky  lean  Soil,  fituated  on  a  high  Hill :  This  he  fowed 
ivith  black  Oats,  on  only  one  ploughing,  without  any 
Dreffing  or  Amendment  :  A  dry  Summer  fuccee  ling* 
the  Oat-Crop  was  fet,  and  became  fo  ftunted,  that  they 
were  not  worth  dancing  till  Harveft.  Upon  this,  he 
'thought  it  mod  to  his  Profit  to  feed  his  Horfes  with 
this  green  Oat-Crop,  and  feed  them  he  did  indead  of 
Grafs,  though  they  grew  on  forty  Acres  of  Ground* 
Now  to  remark  on  this  Cafe*  I  have  to  fay,  that  if  this 
young  Beginner  had  got  his  chalky  Land,  by  antece¬ 
dent  Ploughing,  into  a  fine  Tilth,  and  fowed  his  Oats 
out  of  this  four-wheel  Drill-plough,  with  a  proper  Ma¬ 
nure  on  them,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  would  have 
had  a  Crop  of  4  or  5  Quarters  of  Oats  on  an  Acre,  if 
he  had  drilled  them  in,  in  Drills  at  a  foot  afunder,  and 
had  timely  employed  the  Wheel-hoe.  But  if  he  had 
Town  his  Oats  in-  Drills  at  nine  Inches  Didance  from 
each  other,  and  made  ufe  of  the  Wheel-hoe  according¬ 
ly,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  had  feven  or  eight  Quar¬ 
ters  of  Oats  on  an  Acre.  Or  he  might  have  had  a  good 
Crop  of  Oats,  if  he  had  drilled  them  in  in  Drills,  fix 
Inches  afunder,  and  fo\Vn  the  whole  Ground  with  Clo¬ 
ver,  or  Treyfoyle,  or  both,  in  a  Mixture,  to  a  very 
jgreat  Advantage.  But  in  this  lad  Management,  there 
is  no  Occafion  to  make  Ufe  of  the  Wheel-hoe,  becaufe 
the  Grafs- Seeds  are  to  be  fown  immediately  after  the 
Corn  is  drilled,  and  harrowed  into  the  Ground  as  if  no 
Corn  had  been  drilled.  This  new  Piece  of  Hufbandry 
had  he  known  and  pra6tifed,  mud  have  confequently 
laved  him  from  Breaking,  and  enabled  him  to  have  paid 
his  Rent  many  Years  :  but  as  he  fed  his  poor  Crop  of  Oats 
as  Grafs,  they  might  not  pay  him  the  Value  of  more 
than  one  Quarter  of  Oats  on  an  Acre.  However,  as  it 
was,  both  1'enant  and  Landlord  buffered  ;  the  Tenant 
by  Breaking,  and  the  Landlord  by  being  forced  to  take 
his  large  Farm  into  his  Hands,  that,  as  I  remember, 
employed  nine  Horfes^  to  his  great  Difaclvantage  5  for 
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he  was  forced  to  employ  Perfons  to  manage  it  in  his 
Abfence,  as  he  lived  at  a  diftant  Part.  Here  a  good 
Manure  might  have  done  Wonders  ;  foul  Salt,  mixed 
with  rotten  Dung  and  Mould,  and  fcreened  fine,  might 
have  alfo  anfwered,  if  fown  on  the  Oat- feed,  out  of  the 
Bufhel-hopper  of  the  four-wheel  Drill-plough.  Or  if 
Newbury  Peat-afhes  had  been  thus  fown  alone  on  them, 
they,  very  probable,  would  have  produced  a  very  bulky 
Crop  at  Harveft ;  for  this  large  Town  and  Peat  Ground 
lies  but  ten  Miles  diftant  from  Buttermere ,  and  at  which 
this  young  Farmer  fold  all  his  Grain,  fo  that  he  might 
have  brought  thefe  excellent  fertile  Afhes  home  for  a 
trifle  Charge,  the  Quantity  of  which  is  but  ten  Bufhels 
on  an  Acre,  at  Eight-pence  a  Bufhel ;  and  have  here 
only  to  add,  that  there  is  a  Sort  of  black  Oat,  that  will 
fo  well  agree  with  chalky,  loamy,  and  other  Land,  as 
to  fell  for  more  Money  at  Market  than  any  other  Oat, 
becaufe  of  their  plump  fhort  Body,  for  which  Reafon 
they  are  called  Sparrow-bill  Oats,  which  1  furnifh  to 
any  Gentleman  on  a  proper  Order,  for  fowing  and  en- 
creafing  their  Species  in  their  own  Country.  A  Me^ 
thod,  the  cheapeft  of  all  others,  to  come  by  the  beft  of 
Grain  ;  for  by  being  at  a  little  Expence  at  firft,  a  Per- 
fon  may  infure  to  himfelf  the  Sort  for  many  Years,  to 
his  great  Advantage.  And  I  have  the  Plea  fare  to  write, 
that  feveral  Gentlemen  of  late  have  taken  fuch  Hints 
from  my  former  Works,  as  to  fend  to  me  for  various 
Field-Seeds,  the  extraordinary  Profit  of  'which  they  had 
no  Notion  of  before  ;  and  fure  it  is,  that  Thousands, 
every  Year,  fuffer  extreme  LofTes,  for  want  of  changing 
their  Seed,  and  getting  into  a  right  Sort. 

I  have  juft  now  received  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman, 
(Poft-paid)  dated  29  July ,  1746,  defiring  me  to  fend 
him  a  particular  Sort  of  bearded  Wheat  for  Seed,  be¬ 
caufe,  as  he  fays,  he  lives  in  a  Part  of  the  Country  that 
fubjedfs  their  white  and  red  Lammas  Wheat .  to  Blights 
and  Strokes,  which  fometimes  caufes  their  Crops  to 
yield  about  half  a  due  Quantity  ;  for  it  is  the  Nature  of 
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many  Situations,  as  well  as  Soils,  to  produce  this  Evil  *, 
but  it  is  entirely  prevented  by  Towing  the  Seed  of  beard¬ 
ed  Wheat,  that  keeps  off  Mildews  from  hurting  the 
Kernels.  But  as  I  have  enlarged  on  this  Subject  in  my 
Modern  Hufbandman ,  I  fhall  fay  no  more  of  it  here,  than 
that  in  my  Supplement  I  intend  to  publifh  the  Copy  of 
this  Gentleman's  inftrudive  Letter,  which  I  have  not 
room  to  do  here  ;  and  now  further  add,  that  in  our 
Chi  Item  inclofed  Country  in  HertfordJhirey  -hardly  any 
Farmer  dungs  their  Land  for  an  Oat-Crop,  nor  give  it 
above  one  ploughing  for  it,  and  that  is  commonly  done 
in  November ,  as  foon  as  we  have  done  Towing  ouf  Wheat, 
and  let  it  lie  thus  till  February ,  when  we  give  it  only  a 
Harrowing  in  our  Oat-Seed,  to  the  Quantity  of  three, 
or  (better)  four  Bufhels  on  an  Acre.  But  he  that 
ploughs  his  Oat-Land  twice,  and  dungs  befide,  ads  the 
true  Hufbandman,  for  then  he  may  harrow  in  twelve 
Pounds  of  Clover-Seed,  or  two  Bulhels  of  Treyfoyle- 
Seed,  in  its  black  Hull,  on  each  Acre  *,  as  is  often  done 
alfo  on  Land  thus  prepared  for  Barley.  And  under  this 
very  Management  I  had  this  Harveft,  1746,  eight  large 
Cart  Loads  of  Oats  from  off  only  two  Acres  of  loamy 
Ground,  that  was  fowed  with  Clover  and  Treyfoyle- 
Seed  in  a  Mixture,  when  I  fowed  my  Oats,  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  which  were  ten  Pounds  of  Clover-Seed,  and  one 
Bulhel  of  Treyfoyle-Seed  in  its  Hulls  on  each  Acre. 


C  FI  A  P.  IV, 

.  - 

Of  Barley. 

TTJ  ARLEY  is  a  Grain  of  great  Ufe  and  Profit,  in  re- 
13  fped  to  its  Produdion  of  Beer,  Ale  and  Spirits, 
which  occafions  a  larger  Confumption  of  it  than  of  any 
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other  Grain  ;  therefore  to  encreafe  the  Produce  of  if* 
■will  prove  of  no  fmall  Service  to  the  Public. 

Firft,  Do  not  omit  fifting  the  Grain  before  it  is  Town, 
then  put  it  into  fome  of  the  Manure-liquor,  as  before  ; 
but  let  notit  lie  in  the  Liquor  above  fix  Hours,  then  take 
it  out  and  before  it  is  quite  dry,  lift  fome  Manure  over 
it,  and  mix  it  well  together,  which  will  prevent  itsbeing 
devoured  by  Birds  and  Vermin  ;  when  it  is  fowed, 
harrow  it  well,  the  Ground  being  prepared  either  before 
or  after  with  the  Manure,  and  the  firft  Rains  will  letvou 
fee  the  Advantage  you’ll  enjoy  by  this  fmall  Labour  and 
Expence.  Now  as  to  the  Time  of  lowing  this  Seed, 
great  Regard  muft  be  had  to  the  Soil,  which  is  heavier 
or  lighter,  as  loomy,  gravely,  or  fandy.  The  ufual 
Seed-time  is  from  March  to  May^  as  the  Country  lies 
to  its  Situation,  and  the'  Nature.of  the  Land  :  However, 
I  think,  tor  divers  Reafons  herein  before  given,  \hztMay 
is  too  late. 

Bepleafed  to  obferve,  in  the  next  Place,  that  as  there 
is  a  prodigious  Quantity  of  this  Grain  malted  for  Beer, 
Ale,  and  Spirits  *  fo  it  will  prove  of  no  fmall  Service 
to  the  Perfon  who  malts  it,  to  preferve  the  Liquor 
which  the  Barley  is  foaked  in  :  For  if  that  Liquor  was 
faved  in  order  to  brew  with  it,  it  would  fave  one  Bufhei 
of  Malt  in  eight,  and  the  Drink  be  much  ftronger  and  bet¬ 
ter  j  andfuppofing  the  Maltfter  not  ready  for  brewing, 
he  might  oblige  fome  of  his  poor  Neighbours  with  it, 
who  would  be  very  thankful  for  it,  when  they  come 
to  know  that,  with  a  little  Addition  of  Malt,  it  would 
make  good  Small  Beer  *,  for  it  has  been  experienced, 
that  this  Liquor  is  impregnated  with  an  unwholefome 
Spirit. 


A  Supplement  to  the  Chapter  on  Barley. 

*T&  T  R.  Trcwell  is  likewife  very  right  in  the  Precau- 
JlyJL  tkmhe  gives  in  this  Chapter,  of  rot  omitting  to 
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fife  the  Grain  for  lowing  *,  for  if  Darnell,  and  other 
weedy  Seeds,  are  fown  with  the  Barley,  the  Crop  will 
be  foul,  and  fell  for  lefs  Money  *,  and  there¬ 
fore  my  excellent  cleanfing  hand  Wire-fieve,  that  I  fell 
for  Half  a  Guinea,  will,  after  Barley  has  pafied  through 
the  Barley-ridder,  Splinter-fieve,  and  great  tall  Wire- 
fereen  >  clean  it  further,  by  difeharging  the  fmall  light, 
thin  Kernels,  from  the  more  bulky  ones,  and  thereby 
a  large  delicate, clean  Seed  may  be  leledted,  that  confe- 
quently  will  produce  a  large  fort  of  Barley,  and  a  great 
Crop  of  it,  if  the  Land  is  rightly  prepared,  and  the 
Seed  fown  in  a  dry  Time  :  Wherefore  no  Gentleman 
nor  Farmer  fhould  be  without  this  Sieve,  that  fows 
Wheat  and  Barley.  To  this  I  mud  take  Notice  of 
another  Improvement,  which  is,  that  it  Gentlemen  would 
be  at  a  fmall  Expence  to  havefome  Rathripe  Barley-feed 
fent  them,  for  fowing  it  in  gravely,  chalky,  or  dry 
Loamy  Ground,  they  would  find  no  little  Benefit  by  it 
in  the  Goodnefs  of  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  Crops 
of  it  *,  for  though  it  is  a  thin  bodied  Corn  when  fown, 
yet  in  a  differ  Soil  dian  the  Livery  light  Earth  it  came 
from,  it  will  become  a  knotty,  plump,  fhort  Kernel, 
with  a  thin  Skin  full  of  Flower,  that  will  make  the  bed 
of  Malt,  infomuch  that  a  Crop  of  fuch  Barley  generally 
fells  for  two  ’Shillings  a  Quarter  more  than  the  common 
Sort.  It  is  thefe  profitable  Qualities  that  makes  our 
Hertfordjhire  Farmers  not  grudge  the  Charge  of  fending 
thirty  Miles  an  end  for  this  very  fort  of  Barley-feed, 
whofe  Virtues  will  lad  three  or  four  Crops  well,  but 
afterwards  degenerate,  and  in  Time  grow  into  the  fame 
common  fort  of  the  Country.  In  the  next  Place,  I 
fhall  remark  on  Mr.  Trowell's  Directions  to  deep  Barley- 
feed  in  a  Liquor  made  with  a  Manure,  which  may  be 
done,  for  ought  I  know,  to  a  good  Purpofe  •,  but 
yet  I  cannot  help  being  fufpicious  of  its  Succefs,  be- 
caufe  he  allows  the  Barley-leed  to  deep  only  fix  hours., 
In  Anfwer  to  this,  I  have  to  fay,  that  if  fuch  a  Ihort 
Time  of  deeping  the  Barley-Seed  will  improve  the 
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Crop  as  he  has  hinted,  then  I  am  fure  his  Liquor,  or 
Lee,  mu  ft  be  made  prodigious  ftrong  indeed.  For  as 
I  am  the  firb  that  pubhfb  d  the  famous  Saltpetre  Li¬ 
quor  for  beeping  Barley-Seed,  I  fhall  here  give  my 
Reader  feme  Account  of  it,  that  he  may  fee  the 
Management  of  both.  My  Receipt  runs  to  this  EffeCL 
We  make  about  two  Gallons  of  Water  Raiding  hot,  and 
put  into  it  three  Pounds  of  Salt-petre,  which,  on  birring, 
will  prefently  diffolve  in  it  :  This  is  to  band  till  it  is 
little  more  than  Blood-warm  :  In  the  mean  time, 
a  Tapwips,  and  Tap  or  Cock  fhould  be  put  into  an  o- 
pen  Tub,  with  three  Bufhels  of  Barley-Seed  :  Then 
the  warm  Salt- pet-re  Liquor  is  to  be  put  over  all  of  it, 
and  let  to  band  about  half  an  Hour  covered  with 
Blanket,  or  other  other  Cloaths  ;  at  the  End  of  which 
Time  there  muff  be  fo  much,  black  Dunghill  Water 
put  into  the  Tub,  as  will  fwim  fix  Inches  above  the 
Barley.  Thus  all  muff  lie  together  twenty-four 
Hours  ;  at  the  End  of  which,  the  Liquor  muff  be 
drawn  off,  and  the  Barley  put  on  the  Ground  to  be 
mixed  with  powdered  Lime  by  a  Shovel,  and  in  one 
Hours  Time  after  it  is  thus  mixed,  it  will  be  fit  to 
fow.  Broad  Cab,  and,  if  a  dry  Time,  fhould  di¬ 
rectly  fucceed  the.  lowing,  and  hold  fo  two  Months  toge¬ 
ther,  there  will  be  a  fine  Crop,  provided  the  Ground 
was  in  a  fine  Tilth  Condition  and  well  manured  ;  then 
where  only  this  three  Bufhels  of  beeped  Barley  is  Town 
Broad  Cab  on  one  Acre,  an  Owner  has  no  Reafon  to 
doubt  but  he  will  have  feven  Quarters  for  R  at  Harveb 
in  return  ;  for  this  Liquor  is  of  fo  fertile  a  Nature, 
that  I  have  had  above  thirty  Stalks  from  one  Kernel  ; 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  are  obliged  to  fow  no  more 
than  three  Bufhels- on  one  Acre  Broad  Cab,  to  allow 
for  its  gathering  and  branching.  Thus  a  mob  even 
Crop  of  Bark  y  may  be  obtained  of  ail  one  Ripenefs, 
which  c  n’t  be  faid  of  any  Crop  growing  from  dry 
St  ecu  tL  great  Benefit  of  which  is  well  known  to  ail 
Malibu  s,  for  it  is  bach  even  growing  Barley  that 
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makes  the  beft  of  Malt,  becaufe  it  will  fprout  in  the 
moil  regular  Condition,  even  near  all  at  once  on  the 
green  Couch.  And  it  is  a  juft  Obfervation  of  Mr.  cI'ro- 
well ,  that  if  the  Water  wherein  Barley  is  foaked  in  the 
Ciftern,  be  made  the  firft  hot  Liquor  ior  Brewing,  it 
will  fave  oneBufhel  of  Malt  in  8 ;  fo  if  the TbamesW ater9 
taken  up  at  any  Part  of  the  City  of  London ,  will  do 
the  fame,  furely  the  Barley  Water  will  do  it  better. 
The  befc  way  of  fowing  Barley  is  in  Drills,  out  of  the 
four-wheel  Drill-Plough,  where  the  Land  is  free  from 
large  Stones,  and  in  a  fine  Tilth,  be  it  a  Clay,  a 
Gravel,  a  Chalk,  a  Sand,  or  a  Loam,  becaufe  this 
Plow  fows  Manures  on  the  Seed  that  fecures  it  better 
in  the  Drill  from  Field  Fowls,  Mice,  Worms,  and 
Slugs,  than  when  it  is  lowed  in  any  other  Form  whatso¬ 
ever,  and  that  nourifhes  a  Crop  of  Barley  in  the  higheft 
Perfection,  by  the  help  of  the  two-wheel  Hoe,  that 
clears  the  Intervals  of  Weeds  in  the  moft  effectual,  and 
in  the  cheapeft  Manner  poffible,  according  to  my  Opini¬ 
on.  The  firft  Barley  Crop  1  ever  fowed  in  Drills  out  of 
the  four-wheel  Drill-plow,  was  in  May  1746,  and  a 1- 
tho’  it  grew  in  a  flat,  whettifh,  loamy  Soil,  yet  it  made 
fo  fine  an  Appearance,  as  highly  pleafed  all  Beholders. 

N.  B.  I  fow  an  excellent  fort  of  Barley  called  Sprat- 
barley.  .This,  as  well  as  the  Rathripe  fort,  makes  the 
belt  of  Malt,  but  Sprat-barley  has  thefe  peculiar  Vir¬ 
tues  belonging  to  it,  that  none  other  fort  of  Barley  has. 
Its  ftrong  Straw  or  Stalks  will  ftand  ereCt,  when 
others,  fall  down,  and  therefore  it  is  the  moft  pro¬ 
fitable  fort  to  fow  in  rich,  rnarfhy  and  fenny  Grounds, 
or  in  any  other  Land  that  is  very  fertile  ;  for  in  luch, 
it  has  yielded  eleven  Quarters  on  one  Acre,  as  has 
been  experienced  in  fame  of  thofe  Marfhes  lying  be¬ 
low  Woolwich  in  Kent  ,  not  but  that  it  will  grow 
well  in  dry  Loams,  gravelly  Loams,  and  chalky 
Loams,  as  we,  in  our  Parts  of  Eertfordjhire  annually 
experience.  This  Sprat-barley  Seed,  as  well  as  the 
Rathripe  Sort,  I  furnifh  to  any  Gentleman  on  a  proper 
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Order,  Nott,  the  Rathripe  Barley  is  a  very  proper  Sort 
to  fow  in  the  North,  for  the  Sake  of  its  early  Ripenefs. 
It  has  been  in  and  out  of  the  Ground  in  ten  Weeks 
time.  Barley  Ground  ought  to  be  well  plowed  two  or 
three  times,  to  get  it  into  a  fine  Tilth,  and  well  drefied 
with  Stable  Dung,  or  with  the  Fold,  or  with  a  Manure, 
and  then  fown  in  February  or  March ,  with  four  Bufhels 
of  dry  Seed  on  an  Acre,  with  or  without  Clover  or 
Treyfoyle  Grafs  Seeds,  in  the  broad  call- way  of  fowing, 
and  harrowed  in,  whether  it  be  the  Rathripe,  the  Sprat, 
m  the  common  fort  of  Bariev. 


C  H  A  F,  ’  V. 


Of  Pease,  and  the  fever  al  Sorts  of  Pulfe. 

PEASE  do  not  require  the  foaking  in  the  Manure 
Liquor  ;  for  when  they  are  (baked  and  the  Skin, 
burft,  the  Pulp  of  thePeafe  is  fo  foft  and  tender,  that  the 
Seed  would  be  deflroyed  thereby  ;  however,  Sifting  is 
necefifary  in  all  Seeds,  for  there  will  be  final!  weedy  Seeds 
in  all  Grain,  which  being  fown  together,  grow  up  and 
choak  the  Grain  j  fo  that  Peafe  are  often  annoyed  with 
fmall  wild  Tares. 

The  common  Method  of  fowing  Peafe  is  by  Calling; 
but,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Farmer,  rilling  is  beld:  ^  though 
many  Perfons  chufe  the  Charge  of  fetting  them  with  a 
Dibber  about  a  Yard  long,  and  fet  with  Teeth  about  4 
or  5  Inches  deep,  and  an  Inch  afunder  :  This  is  a  very 
laborious  Way,  and  double  the  Charge  of  rilling,  which 
is  foon  done  by  the  running  the  Plough  lightly  thro5  the 
Furrows,  and  followed  by  a  Boy,  who  may  call  the 
Peafe  into  the  Furrow,  not  too  thick  nor  thin  ;  then  let 
another  Boy  follow  the  former,  and  fill  up  the  Furrow 
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with  his  Hand  or  Hoe.  When  the  Rill  is  filled  up^ 
then  let  one  of  the  Boys  call  fome  of  the  Manure  on 
each  Side  of  the  Furrow  *,  the  doing  of  which  will 
prevent  all  Snails,  Slugs,  or  other  Vermin  from  eating 
the  young,  and  tender  Shoots  at  the  firft  appearing,  as 
is  many  times  done  by  a  whole  Field,  which  is  often  de« 
von  red  by  thefe  and  other  Infefts. 

Then  if  you  call  your  Peafe  by, the  Hand,  you  may 
fow  the  Manure  firft  ;  after  that  fow  your  Peafe,  then 
harrow  the  Ground  well,  which  mixes  the  Manure  with 
the  Ground  ;  but  I  take  it,  that  rilling  of  the  Grounds 
about  a  Foot  or  more  diftance,  will  be  found  the  fecureft 
and  belt  Way  to  prefer  ve  them  from  the  Fowls,  that 
hunt  after  this  Grain  more  than  any  other,  as  Hens,  Pi¬ 
geons,  Crows,  &c.  alfo  that  then  when  they  are  up, 
you  may  hoe  them,  by  which  it  will  add  a  new  Vigour 
to  the  Root,  to  make  them  haulm  and  biofibm  better  § 
and  by  this  fowing  the  Manure  of  each  Side  of  the  Rills, 
will  be  a  fufficient  Supply  to  the  Roots  of  the  Peafe  to 
fupport  its  Vegetation  to  their  full  Growth*,  and  ’tis  the 
fame  in  the  Garden,  where  the  like  doth  happen.  There¬ 
fore  if  the  fame  Way  of  rilling  is  ufed  in  all  the  feveral 
Species  of  Peafe,  you  may  always  depend,  if  the  Seafon 
permits,  on  having  a  very  good  Crop  ;  and  3tis  the 
fame  in  any  other  Sorts  of  Pulfe,  as  Tares,  Fetches^ 
Lentills,  Lupines,  &c. 

I  remember  that  a  very  good  Gardener  advifed  to 
have  a  Field  fowed  with  the  Everlafting  Pea,  and  not  to 
let  any  Cattle  eat  it  the  firft  Year  ;  the  2d  Year  you  may 
let  Sheep  and  Lambs  eat  of  it,  and  after  3 tis  eat  down, 
let  it  reft  about  three  Weeks  ora  Month,  itwill  beFood 
again,  and  will  give  a  Food  to  Ewes,  and  add  to  their 
Milk,  being  a  very  luxuriant  Juice,  when  frefh  and 
green  *,  for  after  it  hath  taken  Roots,  ’twill  laft  many 
Years,  without  any  frefh  fowing  or  fetting  ;  and  if  you 
let  it  flower,  3twill  produce  a  great  Quantity  of  Seed 
to  fupply  other  Parts. 
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And  the  like  of  a  Gentleman  in  the  New  Foreji  in 
Hampfhire  ;  who  having  fowed  a  Field  with  Parftey,  he 
told  me  it  did  more  Service  to  his  Sheep  and  Lambs, 
than  twice  that  Quantity  of  Ground  in  any  other 
Grafs , 
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R,  rcvjell  is  truly  right  in  faying  Peafe are  an  im¬ 
proper  Pulfe  to  fteep  for  lowing,  for  that  fuch 
ig  would  caufe  them  to  burft  before  they  could 
¥egetate,and  this  is  fometimes  their  cafe,  even  when  fown 
without  fteeping.by  means  of  heavy  lucceflive  fhowers  of 
Main  that  fall  diredtly  after  their  lowing  ;  as  was  the 
Cafe  with  both  Peafe.  Horfe  beans,  and  Garden- beans, 
in  the  cold  chilly  Seafon  of  1746,  which  caufed  thou- 
fand  of  Acres  of  them  to  be  loft,  by  their  burfting  and 
rotting  in  the  Ground,  infomuch  that  many  Farmers 
and  Gardeners  were  obliged  to  plow  and  re-fow  their 
Land  again  with  thefe  Seeds.  But  this  is  not  fo  general 
a  Rule,  hut  that  there  is  Room  for  an  Exception  . 

What  Mr.  Frowell  mentions  of  rilling  Peafe  to  be 
the  belt  way  of  lowing  them,  is  certainly  true  5  thos 
it  be  in  the  chargeable  uneven  way  of  lowing  them 
by  the  common  Plough  and  a  Boy’s  Hand,  which 
never  fow  them  fo  exadt,  as  they  may  be  done  by 
the  four  wheel  light  Drill  Plough,  nor  near  fo, 
profitable.  The  fowing  Peafe  thus  by  the  common 
Plough,  is  done  by  a  Ploughman,  a  Driver,  a  Boy 
to  Tow,  and  another  to  fill  in  the  Furrow,  befides 
a  Sewer  of  the  Manure,  which  are  five  Perfons  in  all. 
Now  I  will  in  Ihort  fhew  the  Difference  between  the 
Management  of  one  and  the  other,  in  the  Work  of 
only  one  Day# 
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By  the  four-wheel  Drill-plough,  one  little 
Horfe  draws  it,  and  a  Man  guides  it, 
with  a  Boy  Driver,  fows  an  Acre  and 
half  of  Peafe  in  Drills  in  one  Day, 
with  Manure,  and  covers  all  as  the 
Plough  goes  — —  - — - -  0  8  9 
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But  this  is  only  part  of  the  Expence  faved  in  a 
Pea  Crop,  Town  out  of  the  four-wheel  Drill-plough  ; 
for  there  is  as  much  more  to  be  faved  in  hoeing 
one  Acre  of  Pea  Ground  with  the  two-wheel  Hoe, 
than  there  is  by  this  Drill-plough.  There  are  feverai 
Ways  pradtifed  in  Towing  of  Peafe  in  Fields  ;  but 
I  fhall  mention  only  one,  becaufe  it  is  a  new  Method, 
and  comes  neared  to  the  Drill-plough  Management 
for  Cheapnefs  and  Expedition,  in  a  certain  Part  of 
Hertforojhirey  they  make  ule  of  a  two-wheel  common 
Plough  for  this  purpofe,  with  which  the  Farmer  makes 
a  fingle  fnarp  Bout  of  Earth,  and  fo  proceeds,  till 
part,  or  the  whole  inclofed  Field  is  thus  plowed. 
Then  a  Seedfman  fows  his  Peafe  out  of  a  Seed  Cof, 
by  his  Hand,  in  the  broad-caff  Mode  of  Sowing, 
and  they  will  mod  of  them  fall  into  the  Furrow 
between  the  Bouts,  When  this  is  done,  they  harrow 
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Bv  the  common  Plough  a  Sower  of 
Manure  is  generally  employed  a  Day 
to  fow  it  Broad-Caff  on  an  Acre  of 
Ground  —  — — — — 

Plowman  and  Driver  —  - —  —  _ 
Two  Boys  a  Day,  according  to 

Mr.  T rowell  '  —  —  ~~~ 

Keeping  of  two  Florfes  a  Day, 
and  their  Ufe  —  — 
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the  Bouts  all  plaifl,  and  the  Work  is  finiflied  till 
Hoeing  begins. 

In  this  Chapter  Mr.  Crowell  makes  mention  of  no 
other  Peafe  than  the  Everlafting  Sort,  to  be  eaten  by 
Cattle  as  Grafs,  and  is  very  right  as  to  this  Pea,  for 
it  is  a  valuable  Sort,  and  more  is  fown  of  it  in  the 
Weft  Country,  than,  I  believe,  in  all  England  be- 
fides.  But  to  fupply  this,  I  fhall  take  Notice  of 
fome  of  the  beft  of  Field  Peafe,  all  which  I  few 
myfelf,  and  they  are  the  great  Blue  Union,  the 
Double  Maple,  the  White  Non-parrel,  the  moft  hardy 
Horn  Grey,  and  the  Carolina  large  Peafe.  The  Blue 
Union  is  well  known  in  Middle f ex ,  to  be  a  very  good 
Garden,  as  well  as  Field  Pea  *,  the  Double  Maple 
the  lame.  The  Nonparei  and  Carolina  are  both  excel¬ 
lent  Sorts,  for  thefe  all  are  fine  Boilers,  green  out 
of  their  Pods,  and  very  valuable  when  full  ripe,  for 
Winter  Service,  to  make  Peafe-pudding,  Soups  or 
Porridge,  or  to  eat  with  Bacon  or  Pork.  But  the 
Horn  Grey  is  a  contrary  Sort,  as  being  only  fit  to 
feed  Hogs,  Sheep,  Deer,  or  Plorfes  with  ;  but  their 
greateft  Profit  confifts  in  their  extreme  hardy  Nature, 
and  great  Yield  •,  for  this  Pea  muft  be  fown  in  De¬ 
cember  or  January ,  otherwife  they  are  apt  to  run 
into  much  Straw  or  Haulm,  and  little  Corn.  Thefe 
Peafe  I  furnilh  to  any  Gentleman  on  a  proper  Order. 

N.  B •  This  hardy  Horn  Grey  Pea  is  of  a  good 
Size  i  its  Straw  will  not  gripe  a  Horfe,  like  other 
Pea  Straw,  and  is  a  moft  proper  Sort  to  be  fowii 
in  the  Northern  Countries,  on  any  Sort  of  Land.  . 

In  this  Chapter  Mr.  Trowell  alfo  tells  us  of  a 
Gentleman  that  fowed  a  Field  with  Parlley,  that 
proved  of  great  Advantage  to  his  Sheep  and  Lambs  \ 
and  no  wonder  it  is  fo,  finee  it  is  a  warm,  dry, 
wholefome,  palatable  Vegetable,  that  prevents  the 
*  Breed  of  the  White  and  Red  Water  and  Rot  In 
Sheep,  and  fats  them  expeditiouily,  and  will  laft  more 
than  one  Yean  Thefe  fine  Qualities  has  tempted 
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more  than  this  Gentleman  to  propagate  Parfley  in  a 
Field,  to  be  fed  by  Sheep  and  Lambs,  and  anfwers 
the  defired  End  ;  for  a  full  Parfley  Crop  will  do 
near  as  much  Service  to  the  Ground  as  a  Clover 
Crop,  by  its  large  Cover,  and  its  Roots,  that  will 
in  two  Years  time  get  large  enough  to  become  a 
fmall  Drefiing  to  the  Land.  But  I  fhould  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  Double  broad  Plough  for  ufing  it  to 
make  a  Bout  at  once  going,  and  thus  laves  much 
Time  and  Labour,  and  this  either  of  the  Foot  or 
Wheel  Sort  ;  for  I  do  allure  Gentlemen,  that  this 
Plough  will  do  great  Services,  on  feveral  Accounts,  in 
Land  that  is  not  too  wet  and  too  ftony  ^  infomuch 
that  I  am  perfuaded  many  would  fend  to  me  for 
this  Plough  if  they  were  fenfible  of  the  leveral  Ad¬ 
vantages  belonging  to  its  Ufes.  In  Hertfordshire  we 
never  dung  for  a  Pea  Crop,  left  ,  we  caufe  the 
Peafe  to  grow  too  rank  ;  nor  feldom  plow  above 
once  ;  but  he  that  plows  his  Field  Land  twice,  does 
better  ;  for  Peafe  fhould  be  fown  in  a  hollow  Earth. 
March  is  the  chief  Month  to  fow  Peafe.  In  ftilf  Land 
we  fow  four  or  five  Bufhels  of  Hog-peafe  on  an 
Acre.  In  lighter  Land  three  or  four.  There  are 
feveral  Shapes  to  propagate  Peafe  in.  Some  throw 
the  Seed  out  of  the  Hand,  which  we  call  fproining 
them,  in  every  Furrow,  and  cover  them  by  the 
Turn  of  every  other  Furrow.  Others  fow  them 
broad-caff,  and  either  plow  or  harrow  them  in.  O- 
thers  fet  them  in  Rows  with  Wooden  Teeth.  But 
the  very  beft  Way  is  to  fow  Peafe  of  any  Sort  out 
of  the  four-wheel  Drill-Plough,  and  break  or  hoe 
the  Interval  two  or  three  times  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer  *,  and  here  two  Bufhels  of  Peafe  will  fow 
a»  Acre  in  Drills  at  15,  20*  or  24  Inches  afunder^ 
and  give  the  Owner  a  moft  profitable  Opportunity  to 
drill  Wheat  in  the  Middle  of  the  laft  Interval  in 
Sep  ember  folio  wingi 
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Of  Beans,  the  fever al  Sorts  \  and  alfo 

French  Beans. 

TH  E  Culture  of  this  Seed  is  much  like  the 
Peafe  ;  for,  5tis  to  be  obferved,  they  will 
grow  well  without  foaking  in  &he  Manure  Liquor  ;  for 
the  fame  Danger  is  in  the  Bean,  as  before  in  the 
Peafe,  in  refpebl  to  the  fwelling  and  burfling  the 
Skin,  which  may  deflroy  the  Pulp  of  the  Bean. 

Beans  require  a  ftiffer  Ground  than  Peafe,  and  will 
not  like  a  dry  Ground,  by  its  Nature  •,  they  are  fet 
in  Rows  with  a  Dibber,  efpecially  the  Broad- bean, 
be  it  in  either  Field  or  Garden, ;  and  after  the  Holes 
are  filled  up,  or  covered  with  Mould,  then  on  each 
Rill  put  fome  of  the  Manure  along  each  Row,  but 
not  too  thick,  for  a  little  will  do,  which  will  not 
only  preferve  the  Bean  at  the  firft  appearing  from 
Slugs,  Snails,  or  any  other  Vermin  from  eating  it  ; 
and  every  Shower  will  feed  the  Roots  of  Fibres  of 
the  Bean,  to  bring  it  forward  to  its  full  Growth  ; 
and  if  the  Plat  of  Ground  in  Garden,  &V.  is  not  fo 
large  as  a  Field  is,  the  fowing  of  the  Manure  over 
the  whole  Piece,  after  the  Beans  are  fet,  will  increafe 
them  both  in  Quantity  of  Stalk  and  Height  very 
much  :  Let  the  Proportion  be  of  fixteen  Bufhels  of 
the  Manure  of  an  Acre. 

I  have  feen  by  fetting  the  Portugal  Hotfpur  on 
a  Plot  of  Ground  about  the  Beginning  of  December , 
after  the  Beans  was  fet,  and  the  Holes  filled  up  and 
raked  fmooth,  the  Manure  was  fowed  thinly  over  the 
Ground  ;  That  in  the  Spring  the  Beans  grew  and  dou- 
rifhed  beyond  the  Nature  of  that  Specie  or  Sort  of 
Beans  *,  (for  commonly  they  are  not  above  two  Foot 
in  their  Height,  and  Pods  in  Proportion )  thefe  grew 
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to  Four  Foot,  and  fome  to  five  Foot  high,  with 
an  hundred  Pods  on  fome  Stalks,  and  many  had 
two  or  more  Stalks,  and  as  large  as  fome  broader 
Beans,  which  were  the  Wonder  of  many  that  faw 
them. 

As  to  HorfeTeans,  being  a  much  fmaller  fort,  5tis  the 
belt  Way  to  fet  them  in  Rills,  tho’  many  take  other 
Ways,  as  Calling  by  Hand  ;  but  if  the  Farmer  will 
try  this  W ay,  by  running  the  Plough  along  the  Field, 
and  putting  the  Beans  in  the  Rill  after  the  Plough,  and 
let  them  be  covered  by  a  Hoe,  or  otherwife,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  faid  by  the  Peafe,  and  if  he  fets  them  at  the  fame 
Diltance,  by  Reafon  of  having  the  Conveniency  of 
hoeing  them  ;  after  which  covering  them  with  fome 
of  the  Manure  on  each  Rill,  it  will  fave  Time  and 
Expence  in  the  fowing  or  fetting,  and  prevent  Fowls, 
&c.  from  devouring  the  Quantity  that  is  done  by 
the  Calling,  and  alfo  preferves  the  young  Shoots 
at  their  hrll  appearing. 

All  French  Beans  fhould  be  fovvn  the  fame  Way, 
by  which  Means  you  will  preferve  many  Crops  that 
are  devoured  by  the  Slugs,  &c.  as  very  often  happens 
to  the  Gardeners  about  London ,  and  eifewhere  ;  for  v 
at  the  Time  of  fowing  the  French  Beans,  being  April 
or  'May,  the  Slugs,  &c.  are  very  troublefome; 
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IN  this  Chapter  Mr.  Trow  ell  likewife  fays  very  juflly, 
that  if  Beans  are  hrll  foaked  in  the  Manure  Liquor, 
that  they  will,  like  Peafe,  be  in  danger  of  biirlling 
and  rotting;  yet  this  is  not  a  general  Rule,  for  that 
there  is  Room  for  an  Exception,  as  I  fhall  hereafter 
lhew.  It  is  true,  that  this  Pulfe  is  very  prone  to 
burll  and  rot  by  too  Hidden,  and  too  many  Showers  of 
Rain  that  caufes  their  being  often  loll  in  whole  Crops  ; 
and  this  was  the  very  Cafe  with  many  Farmers  and 
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Gardeners  Bean-Crops  in  the  Spring-Seafon  of  174$, 
where  the  Seed  was  Town  or  let  too  early,  which  o- 
bliged  them  to  replant.  And  tho’'  they  did  this, 
their  Horfe-beans  in  particular  fuffered  much  by  the  de- 
ftrudtive  Dolphin  iHly,  bred  by  the  frequent  Showers  of 
Rain,  and  the  hotArlades  of  the  Sunbeams  that  in- 
terpofed  their  fcorching  Rays  between  their  falling, 
and  produced  this  horrid  Inled,  which  no  Manure, 
fowed  over  the  Ground,  can  prevent :  but  I  will  here 
make  known,  a  Way  to  prevent  this  Collyer  Fly’s 
Damage,  notwithifanding  it  is  fo  de(fru6five  to  thou¬ 
sand  Acres  of  Beans,  as  to  fpoil  moll  ol  them  in  fome 
Years.  Fhefe  black  Dolphin  Flies  always  begin  their 
Settlement  on  the  top  Part  of  the  Bean-Stalk,  and  there 
carry  on  their  Increafe  till  they  get  down  almoft  to  its 
bottom,  and  live  on  the  Sap  of  it,  by  which  they  poifon 
a?d  deltroy  it  *,  lor  then  the  Beans  wanting  Nourifhment, 
pine  and  come  to  nothing,  or  at  bell  cannot  grow  into 
perfection.  I  am  the  firlf  Author  that  difcovered  this 
Remedy,  and  that  is,  when  a  Crop  of  Horfe-Beans  is 
perceived  to  be  feized  by  this  Dolphin  Fly,  then  let  a 
Man  make  ufe  of  a  Scythe,  and  go  in  among  them,  and 
mow  their  Tops  off  fo  far  as  the  Fly  has  fettled.  This 
he  may  do  tho"*  the  Beans  are  fown  promifcuoufly,  but 
better  if  they  are  fown  in  Drills  •,  and  when  all  the  Tops 
are  cut  off,  the  Fly  falls  with  them  on  the  Ground, 
and  can  never  rife  again  :  Thus  this  Infe&’s  Mifchief 
is  prevented  at  a  fmall  Coft,  and  the  Crop  of  Beans  will 
grow  and  fiourilh  the  better  for  thus  lofing  their  Tops. 
The  fowing  of  a  Manure  over  the  Rill  or  Drill  after  the 
Beans  are  in  the  Ground,  cannot  be  near  fo  good  a  Way 
as  to  fow  the  Beans  out  of  the  Hopper  of  the  four-wheel 
Drill-plough,  and  Manure  at  the  iame  time  over  them, 
which  are  both  covered  immediately  by  a  very  fmall 
light  Infirument  faftened  to  the  Tail  of  the  Plough, 
that  gathers  up  fome  Mould  as  the  Plough  goes 
along,  and  leaves  a  Ridge  of  it  over  the  Beans  and  Ma¬ 
nure,  which  confines  them  clofe  together  out  of  the 
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Weather,  and  thus  nourifhes  the  Crop  in  the  bell  manner 
poffible,  keeps  off  Worms,  Slugs,  and  Grubs,  and  i& 
in  fome  Degree  kept,  by  the  Humidity  of  the  inclofed 
Earth,  from  burning  the  Bean-Seed.  This  Mode  of 
fowing  Beans  and  Manure  together  in  Drills,  carries  this 
beneficial  Security  with  it.  If  chilly  Rains  fall  in  Abun¬ 
dance  quickly  after  the  Beans  are  fown,  they  have  not 
Power  to  burft  them  before  they  have  paffed  a  regular 
Vegetation  or  Spouting  *  becauie  the  Manure  being  of  a 
hot  fertile  Nature,  forces  on  their  Growth  fo  quick,  as 
to  prevent  any  Rich  Stagnation  that  might  fpoil  them  5 
and  therefore  this  Way  of  drillingBean-Seed  and  Manure, 
and  gathering  a  Ridge  of  Earth  that  is  thus  left  over 
both,  certainly  far  exceeds  all  other  Ways  of  fowing 
Beans  and  Manure  whatfoever,  where  the  Soil  will 
admit  of  their  Operations.  This  Drilling  Way  gives  a 
Perfon  the  beft  Opportunity  to  deftroy  the  Hail,  and  o» 
ther  Weeds  that  in  fome  Years  deftroy  the  greateft  part 
of  Field  Horfe-Beans,  and  alfo  gives  the  mo  ft  room  for 
Stalks  to  carry  the  greateft  Number  of  Pods  on  them.  I 
have  known  many  Stalks  carry  above  eight  Pods  on 
each  of  them,  in  a  wet  Summer,  that  grew  in  a  pro- 
mifcuous  Crop  on  Vale  Land,  and  were  four  and  five 
Foot  high,  without  the  Help  of  any  Manure  that  Year  : 
What  might  be  expected  from  a  Drill-Crop,  where  the 
Seed  is  covered  with  a  Manure. 

As  to  Kidney-Beans,  they  may  be  fown  in  the  greateft 
Perfection  out  of  this  four-wheel  Drill- Plough,  if  they 
are  firft  run  through  two  forts  of  Hand-fplinter-fieves* 
(which  I  fell)  for  adjufting  theirs,  as  well  as  the  fize  of 
Horfe-Beans,  to  the  Seed-roller,  or  Box,  or  Nut,  for 
it  is  called  by  fome  after  one  of  thefe  Names  ;  but  I 
never  knew  that  any  powdered  Manure  would  prevent 
the  Slug  from  hurting  Crops  of  young  Vegetables  : 
No,  this  I  deny,  becaufe  the  Frequency  of  Showers  of 
Rain  will  wafii  off  its  Efficacy,  whether  it  be  Salt, 
Lime,  or  Soot.  But  I  know  a  Secret  that  will  keep 
off  the  Slug  and  naked  Snail  from  hurting  any  fort  of 
young  Vegetables  whatfoever,  altho5  it  rains  a  Fortnight 
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together,  and  the  fame,  during  a  whole  Summer  ;  yet 
is  no  Powder  Manure.  Ground  can't  be  made  too  rich 
for  a  Bean-Crop,  tho’  neither  Vale  nor  Chiltern  Farmer 
feldom  or  never  dung  for  them,  nor  give  the  Land 
more  than  one  plowing.  Horfe- Beans  are  propagated 
feveral  Ways  ;  as  by  fetting  them  in  February  by  the 
Dibber,  according  to  the  Pradlice  of  the  Middlefex 
Farmer.  In  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  they  fow  them 
broad -caft,  and  plow  them  in  with  a  Foot-plough  on 
only  one  Plownng.  In  the  Chiltern  Country,  if  we 
plow  them  in,  we  Hr  ft  give  the  Land  two  Plowings 
to  make  it  hollow  ;  but  one  plowing  we  fow  them  on 
the  rough  Ground  as  the  Plough  leaves  it,  and  harrow 
the  Seed  in.  In  broad-caft  Sowing  we  fow  4  and  5 
Bufhels  on  an  Acre;  but  in  the  Dibber,  or  Drill- way, 
we  fow  but  2  or  3  Bufhels  at  moil  on  an  Acre,  our 
Drills  in  this  Cafe  muft  be  20  or  24  Inches  afunder. 

•yv’  r'jy 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  .Turnips. 

THEY  are  a  fmall  Seed  that  does  not  require  any 
foaking,  the  plowing  of  the  Ground  well,  and 
lowing  of  the  Manure  either  before  or  after  the  Seed, 
will  do  ;  but  harrow  the  Ground  well  to  mix  the  Seed 
with  both  Earth  and  Manure  ;  Hxteen  Bufhels  of  the 
Manure  is  fuffeient,  except  as  ’tis  before  faid  ;  if  the 
Acres  are  large,  then  add  about  a  Bufhel  or  two  more, 
the  Man  preventing  on  the  firft  coming  up  of  the  Seed 
toleafe  the  Fly  from  eating  it,  as  many  Times  is  done 
by  the  deftroying  whole  Crops  ♦,  and  the  Farmer,  &c . 
have  been  obliged  to  fow  two  or  three  Times  before 
his  Crop  has  fet.  The  Manure  makes  them  apple  well, 
and  alfo  produces  a  thinner  Rind  by  the  free  growing 
of  it ;  alfo  it  gives  them  a  better  and  fweeter  Juice 
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than  what  grows  from  the  Produce  or  Force  of  Dung,  as 
hath  been  found  by  Experience,  by  thofe  who  have  had 
full  Crops  when  their  Neighbours  have  mifcarried,  and 
have  been  forced  to  fow  feveral  Times  the  fame  Year. 

The  Seed  being  fo  final!,  it  may  be  mixed  with  any 
fort  of  Sand  to  prevent  its  falling  on  the  Ground  in 
Chillers,  as  many  times  it  does,  and  grows  too  thick, 
which  is  a  gre^t  Expence  as  well  as  Trouble  to  the 
Hoers  in  fetting  them  out  to  apple  ;  this  way  of  mix¬ 
ing  the  Seed  may  fave  a  Time  of  Hoeing,  being  ge¬ 
nerally  three  times  over  to  make  them- apple  better. 

This  Root  is  become  very  much  in  Ufe  in  divers 
Counties  in  this  Kingdom,  and  become  the  Food  of 
Bead;  and  Sheep,  6?<r.  which  are  thereby  fatted,  and  pro¬ 
duces  good  of  each  fort :  Now  thofe  that  are  given 
to  Bead  fhould  have  either  Straw  or  Hay  to  dry  up  the 
Moiflure,  for  it  is  a  Food  too  moifl  alone  for  Bead. 

The  Turnip  mud  be  given  whole,  not  cut  too  fmall, 
if  where  they  are  large,  when  they  are  put  up  in  Stalls 
to  feed,  for  many  a  Bullock  hath  been  lod  by  fw  all  owing 
a  fmall  one  too  eagerly  without  chewing  ;  to  prevent 
which,  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  they  have  a  Rope  made 
did  of  about  an  Ell  long,  and  fuffey  at  one  End,  to  put 
into  the  Gullet  or  Throat  of  the  Bead  to  preferve  its 
Life,  when  fuch  an  Accident  happens, (being  fird  rubbed 
with  Butter  or  Fat). 

Sheep  feed  alfo  fat  on  this  Food,  and  will  eat  them 
very  clofc  to  the  Ground,  but  they  fhould  not  be  differ¬ 
ed  to  run  or  feed  over  a  large  Ground  at  a  Time,  for 
by  fo  doing  they’ll  lpoil  more  than  they  eat,  by  biting, 
and  leaving  themfo  bit ;  for  the  fird  Rain  that  falls  on 
a  Turnip  that  is  bit,  and  lodges  in  the  Hole  deftroysit, 
and  it  will  rot  and  dink  foon. 

Therefore  to  prevent  this  Evil,  Hurdles,  or  fome 
other  Partition,  fhould  be  put  up  a-crofsthe  Field  where 
the  Turnips  are,  and  if  another  Field  was  near  when 
their  Bellies  are  filled,  it  would  be  convenient  for  the 
Sheep  to  walk  in,  and  to  lie  down  ;  for  where  they  lie 
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they  taint  and  fpoil  the  Turnip,  fo  that  a  great  Quail- 
tity  is  loft  that  Way. 

Mow  when  your  fat  Stock,  either  of  Beaft  or  Sheep, 
have  eat  up  the  Turnips  pretty  clofe,  then  let  them  have 
frelh  ;  and  let  your  Servant  pick  up  all  the  Turnips 
that  are  bit  and  left  on  the  Ground  with  a  Picker  made 
for  that  Purpofe  •,  after  this  is  done,  put  in  your  lean 
Stock,  either  of  Beaft  or  Sheep,  and  they’ll  pick  up 
every  bit,  fo  none  is  wafted. 

Now  where  Grafs  isfcarce  in  the  Sring,  and  as  there 
are  many  Countries  without  Grafs,  and  Cattle  often¬ 
times  ( if  Hay  is  not  plenty)  pine  away  till  the  Grafs 
comes  ;  and  many,  times  Ewes  drop  their  Lambs  early, 
.and  having  no  Food  both  Ewe  and  Lamb  is  fometimes 
fpoilt. 

Now  to  prevent  this,  let  thofe  Grounds  you  intend  to 
lie  Fallow,  be  about  Michaelmas  plowed  once,  and  fowed 
with  the  Turnip-feed,  and  let  it  grow  wild,  and  not  hoe 
it ;  at  the  Spring  you’ll  have  a  fine  Food  for  all  your 
Cattle  at  a  little  Expence,  fora  little  Seed  fows  an  Acre, 
you  may  divide  the  Ground  as  is  before  directed  alfo 
if  you  have  another  Ground  for  them  to  walk  in,  it 
will  fave  your  Crop  the  longer. 


A  Supplement  to  the  Chapter  on  Turnips. 

M  fC  Trowed  has  furely  wrote  very  ingenioufly  on 
JLvJl  the  Turnip  ;  but  as  I  am  employ’d  to  add  or  di- 
minifh  any  Thing  I  think  may  improve  this  Work,  1 
take  the  Liberty  to  fay,  that  I  have  known  Turnip-feed 
prepared  to  a  good  Purpofe.  And  I  likewife  fay,  that 
a  good  Manure  muft  be  of  very  great  Service  here, 
becaufe  it  will  prevent  the  Fly’s  Mifchief,  that  is  the’ 
chiefeft  Infeft  that  fpoils  Turnips ;  for  altho’  the  Rains 
may  wafh  it,  yet  its  Efficacy  will  hold  ftrong  enough  to 
prevent  its  Hurt,  til!  the  1  urnip  gets  into  a  rough  bitter 
Leaf,  and  then  this  Danger  is  moftly  over.  The  Rea- 
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ion  why  I  am  an  Advocate  for  this  IVI3.nu1.65  on  thk* 
Account,  is,  becaufe  it  has  a  mixture  of  foul  Salt,  which 
makes  it  a  peculiar  Antidote,  as  it  is  endowed  witn  a 
molt  corroding  (harp  Quality.  It  will  alto  be  fuithei 
ferviceable,  when  the  Turnips  are  hoed,  101  then  .the 
Floe  will  gather  the  Manure,  and  lay  it  dole  about  the 
Turnip,  to  its  very  great  Nourifhment.  But  the  belt 
Way  of  all  others^  is  to  fow  Turnip-feed  in  Drills,  out 
of  the  Hopper  of  the  four-wheel  Drill-plough  •,  be¬ 
caufe  here  is  a  Manure  made  to  fall  on  the  Seed,  which 
are  both  invellop’d  in  the  Earth  in  Drills,  at  a  hoot  a~ 
funder,  by  the  help  of  a  little  Harrow,  weighing  but 
four  Pounds  in  all,  that  is  faffened  to  the  Tul  of  the 
Plough,  and  harrows,  and  covers  the  Drill  as  the 
Plough  is  drawn  along  ;  and  thus  the  young  fprouting 
Turnip  Crop  is  fecured  from  the  Fly  *,  for  by  this  Me¬ 
thod  they  will  fhow  themfelves  in  Leaf  in  thiee  01  fom 
Days  time,  if  the  Ground  is  full  moift  at  fowing,  ^nd. 
outrun  the  Power  of  the  Fly’s  Hurt.  No  Piece  of 
Field-tu rnip-Hufbandry  can  outdo  this,  for  this  is  the 
cheapeft,  quickeft,  and  fureft  Way  of  all  others,  to  get 
a  Crop  of  the  biggefl  of  Turnips  at  once  fowing,  I  fay 
at  once,  becaufe  they  never  mifs  taking  the  Ground 
in  this  Dvlode  of  lowing  the  Seed  out  of  the  Stop¬ 
per  of  this  Plough,  by  the  regular  Rotation  of  a 
Wooden  Box  or  Nut  ;  the  Make  of  which  may  be  fo 
exadly  adjufted,  as  to  drop  out  the  Turnip-feed  falter 
or  flower  as  a  Perlon  would  have  it,  and  the  lame  in 
the  fowing  of  any  other  Grain  out  0!  this  Nonfuch- 
Plough.  Now  when  the  Turnips  are  got  into  Leaf  a- 
bout  one  or  two  Inches  above  Ground,  we  then  make 
ufe  of  the  moft  excellent  two-wheel  Hoe,  that  is.  to  be 
drawn  crofs  the  Drills,  and  in  its  Drawing,  it  cuts 
up  and  leaves  only  one  or  two  to  grow  at  a  Foot  a- 
funder,  as  the  Owner  thinks  fit.  And  what  is  more 
particular,  and  plainly  fhows  that  this  Wheel-hoe  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  other  Inventions  of  the  Kind  whatfoever,  is, 
that  after  it  is  thus  drawn  crofs-ways,  and  made  to  kill 
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all  the  fprouting  I  urnips,  except  thofe  that  are  left  to 
apple,  tire  fame  Wheel-hoe  is  to  be  drawn  traverfe  again, 
tliat  is  to  lay,  along  the  firft  Interval  Ground  between 
the  Drills,  by  which  Means  the  whole  Crop  of  Tur- 
nips  is  intirely  hoed  at  a  moll  cheap  Rate,  and  this 
Plough  will  fow  Seed  and  Manure,  and  harrow  two 
Acres  of  Turnips  in  one  Day,  and  the  Hoe  will  dif- 
patch  its  W ork  in  proportion.  What  Value  then  mull 
thele  two  Inftruments  be  ot  ?  furely,  if  fome  who  oc- 

proper  for  lowing  Tur¬ 
nips,  were  to  pay  Fifty  Pounds  for  them,  they  would 

not  pay  too  much  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  mull  get 
fufficiently  by  their  Ufes  :  But  as  I  have  (aslfaid)the 
hrft  four-wheel  Drill-plough,  that  ever  was  made, 
with  two  Hoppers,  a  Harrow,  and  a  Gathering-Inftru- 
ment,  I  fhall  fell  both  the  Plough  and  Hoe  as  cheap  as 
I  can  afford  them.  The  firft  Turnip  Crops  that  were 
iown  and  propagated  by  this  Plough,  was  done  but  in 
the  Y  ear  1745,  and  beat  all  the  Crops  of  Turnips  in 
the  Country,  for  Largenefs  and  Goodnefs,  as  they  were 
left  to  grow  at  a  Foot  Square  in  Di (lance  from  ’each 
other  A  Cut  or  Draught,  as  I  faid,  of  this  Drill- 
p  ough  ana  Wheel-hoe,  1  intend  to  fhow,  with  near 
forty  other  Inftruments,  by  and  by.  A  Field  of  entire 
Loamy  Earth,  that  lies  lo  flat  as  obliges  us  to  plow  it 
m  round-work  by  the  fowing  Plough,  and  lay  it  in  Land 
cacti  confifting  of  twenty  Furrows,  was  plowed  the 
latter  End  of  July  1746,  and  lowed  in  Drills  crofs  the 
--ana,  and  all  the  Ground,  both  in  the  high  and  low 

-  ®rt  °‘  was  ‘own  ahke ;  for  as  the  Henting,  or 
Water-furrow  of  each  Land,  lies  a  little  lower  than  the 
Ridge  part,  the  Wheels  dip  accordingly,  and  the  whole 
Field  was  iown  alike  :  Yet  this  Field,  in  Winter,  is  fo 

wet,  that  they  are  forced,  to  draw  the  Turnips,  and  feed 
them  on  Meadow  Ground. 

\Vhat  Mr.  Trowell  obferves  of  feeding  Bullocks  with 
wnole  I  urnips,  is  very  juft  s  but  I  add,  that  as  this 
Root  contains  much  Water,  and  the  Leaf  the  fame,  they 
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are  very  apt  to  hov*  and  kill  a  Beaft  ;  wherefore,  as 
a  Security  againft  this  fatal  Mifchief,  on  the  very  firft 
turning  of  a  Bullock  into  a  firm  Field  of  Turnips  in 
Leaf,  every  Owner  would  do  well  to  fill  an  Egg-lhell 
lull  of  Tar,  and  give  it  by  pulhing  it  with  a  Hand  down 
the  Throat  of  the  Bullock  or  Cow  ;  a  thing  eafiiy 
done,  if  a  Perfon  gripes  him  by  his  Noftrils,  while 
another  holds  her  by  the  Horn,  and  thrufls  down  the 
Egg-fhell  of  Tar.  And  I  do  allure  him,  that  as  it  is 
my  Pradice  every  Year,  to  give  my  Horned  Beafts 
this  Antidote,  I  know  it  has  preferved  from  Hoveing 
and  Swelling.  A  Gentleman,  that  fats  many  Bul¬ 
locks  on  Turnips  in  a  Year,  conftantly  obferves  this 
Pradice,  and  finds  that  it  fecures  them,  on  only  once 
giving,  from  this  Swelling  or  Hoveing,  by  the  Water 
and  Wind  contained  in  the  Leaf  all  the  Seafon,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Cattle  is  conftantly  kept  under  a  full  Feed 
of  this  Watry  Meat. 

Mr.  Crowell  well  obferves,  that  it  is  a  good  Way 
to  low  Turnip-feed  about  Michaelmas ,  and  not  hoe  the 
Turnips.  This  I  do,  but  then  I  fow  the  Turnip-feed  in 
a  Mixture  with  Cole-feed,  and  find  it  an  additional  Im¬ 
provement  for  feeding  Ewes  and  Lambs  in  the  Spring, 
becaufe  the  Cole  helps  to  make  a  greater  Quantity  of 

Milk,  as  being  a  more  fuccuient  Plant  than  the  Tur¬ 
nip. 

WThen  Turnip-feed  is  fown  in  the  old  common  broad- 
caft  Way,  we  never  mix  Sand,  or  any  Earth  with  it, 
to  make  it  fpread  regularly,  for  this  is  what  I  never 
Knew  pradifed  in  Hertjordjhire .  I  have  had  feveral 
Fields  of  Turnips  fown  every  Year,  in  the  old  Way, 
and  always  have  the  Seed  fown  naked  from  the  Thumb 
and  two  Fingers. 

In  Norfolk ,  and  Suffolk ,  among  their  feveral  Sorts  of 
Turnip-feed,  fome  fow  the  Yellow  Sort,  which  is  fo 
much  of  the  Carroty  Nature,  that  their  black  Runts 
feed  very  greedily  on  them,  and  eat  thefe  Roots  up 
to  the  laft  Bit,  where  they  can  come  at  them  ,  for  this 
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is  the  fweeteft  Turnip  that  grows,  and  is  an  excellent 
Sort  for  the  Pot.  And  I  add,  that  the  four-wheel  Drill 
Plough  and  Wheel-hoe,  are  worth  their  Weight  in  Gold 
For  the  Service  they  are  capable  of  being  made  to  do  in 
all  Ground  that  is  not  too  ftony  and  rough,  particularly 
in  the  iandy  and  loamy  Soils  of  thefe  two  Counties. 

Turnip-feed  requires  to  be  fown  in  a  well-drdTed  hearty 
Earth,  firft  brought,  by  feveral  Plowing  and  Harrow- 
ings,  into  the  fineft  tilth.  In  this  Condition,  in  the 
Month  of  June  or  July,  we  fow  two  or  three  Pounds  of 
it  on  an  Acre  broad-caff,  twice  in  a  Place,  and  harrow 
it  only  once  in  a  Place. 

Turnips  are  one  of  the  moff  profitable  V egeta'bles  be¬ 
longing  to  a  Chiltern  Farm,  for  with  thefe  we  feed  our 
Cows,  our  Sheep,  our  Hogs,  and  tame  Rabbits ;  and 
when  we  have  a  Full  Crop  of  them,  we  either  feed  our 
own  Sheep  with  them,  or  fell  them  to  Butchers,  or  o- 
thers,  for  fatting  theirs.  If  our  own,  they  are  either 
our  Store  Sheep,  or  thofe  we  fat  for  Market,  each  of 
which  require  a  different  Management  ;  for  when  we 
fat  for  Market,  we  don’t  fold  them,  but  hurdle  them 
out  a  frefh  Piece  every  now  and  then  ;  and  if  the  Ground 
is  of  a  dry  Sort,  they’ll  eat  the  remaining  peck’d  up 
Pieces  of  Turnips.  But  when  we  feed  our  Store  Sheep, 
and  the  Ground  is  of  the  dry  fort,  we  generally  fold  e» 
very  Night,  and  thus  drefs  the  Land  to  a  confiderable 
Advantage,  for  lowing  the  fame  with  Wheat  or  Barley- 
feed.  If  with  Wheat,  they  muft  eat  the  Turnips  off 
by  Candlemas  ;  and  thos  no  Author  ever  yet  remarked  it, 

I  do  aifure  my  Reader,  that  the  befl  of  Wheat  Crops 
have  been  got  by  fowing  the  Seed  immediately  after 
Turnips  are  eaten  off,  on  only  plowing  up  of  the 
Ground. 
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C  H  A  P.  VIIL 

Of  Carrots* 

THIS  is  a  Root  which  is  fmall  and  light  in  the  Seed, 
though,  in  a  good  Ground,  it  produces  a  large 
Root ;  if  it  is  a  fandy  Soil  it  likes  it  better,  and  will 
ilioot  a  great  Depth  into  the  Ground  ;•  but  if  a  ftiff 
Ground,  it  will  grow  ftubby,  and  not  draw  a  long  tap 
Root  as  otherwife.  The  Ground  muft  be  dug  two 
Spades  deep,  and  if  plowed,  as  they  do  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk ,  where  they  plow  many  Acres,  they  plow  it 
with  a  Hand-plough  after  that,  in  the  fame  Furrow 
they  plow  with  a  Wheel-plough  again  ;  and  raife  the 
Earth  as  much,  or  deeper  the  fecond  time,  as  their 
Strength  of  Horfes,  which  is  three  or  four,  can  well 
do,  and  upon  the  Share  fix  a  weight  of  a  Hundred 
Pound,  or  more,  to  make  it  fbrike  the  deeper,  for  then 
the  Root  is  the  larger  and  longer,  whereby  the  Ground 
is  made  the  lighter  for  its  Vegetation  •,  if  ftony,  the 
Roots  are  checked,  and  do  fpread  into  many  Fibres, 
and  hinders  the  Root  from  growing  or  flooring  down¬ 
right  ;  the  Manure  muft  be  put  on  after  the  Ground  is 
plowed. 

Now  when  they  fow  a  Field,  the  Sower  always  goes 
backward  againft  the  Wind,  which  feperates  the  Seed 
that  it  does  not  lie  in  Clufters,  as  it  is  fubjedt  to  do  5 
but  if  it  is  mixed  with  a  little  Sand,  it  will  feparate  the 
Seed  the  better,  and  prevents  it  falling  in  Clufters,  and 
it  will  be  the  ealier  to  hoe,  when  they  come  to  be  fet 
out. 

Now  this  Root  is  not  only  ufed  in  Families,  but  is 
good  Food  for  Horfes,  Hogs,  and  many  other  Cattle 
which  feed  on  it  eagerly,  and  fatten,  as  in  thofe  Coun« 
tries  many  do,  to  their  great  Advantage  ;  and  forne- 
times  one  Acre  is  fold  for  ten  or  eleven  Pounds, 
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They  that  give  it  to  their  Horfes  pull  them  up,  and 
wafh  the  Sand  or  Dirt  from  the  Roots  in  a  Tub,  the 
Tops  being  cut  off,  then  the  Carrot  is  put  whole  into 
the  Manger,  mixed  with  Chaff  ;  the  Roots  muff  not 
by  any  means  be  cut,  for  the  Horfes  eating  of  it  eager¬ 
ly,  they  may  be  fubjed  to  be  choaked  :  If  no  Chaff 
is  to  be  had,  then  chopped  Straw  will  do,  for  it  is  too 
moift:  a  Food  alone  ;  and  when  it  is  given  to  the  Ox 
or  Cow,  either  Hay  or  Straw  muff  be  given  them,  by 
theReafon  of  the  before-mentioned  Moifture  :  As  to 
what  is  given  to  Hogs,  they  eat  it  raw,  but  if  boiled 
with  any  other  fort  of  foul  Corn,  it  will  make  them 
thrive  the  better,  and  fooner  fat. 


A  Supplement  to  the  Chapter  on  Carrots. 

MR.  TrowclC s  Account  of  this  Root  is  good.  I 
have  feen  them  at  work  in  Norfolk  with  a  Foot- 
plough,  and  a  two-wheel  Plough  to  deepen  the  Surface 
Earth  for  -  fowing  Carrots,  or  Lucern  Grafs- feed,  and 
is  a  good  way  where  the  fandy  Soil  holds  its  Virtue  fo 
deep,  as  to  be  worth  turning  by  two  Ploughs  follow¬ 
ing  one  another ;  and  if  the  Ground,  as  he  fays,  is 
well  manured,  it  muff  do  confiderable  Service  to  the 
Crop.  Carrots  are  excellent  Roots  to  give  milch 
Cows,  and  Sows,  and  young  Hogs,  for  they  are  fo 
hearty  and  moift,  as  to  produce  much  Milk,  and  fatten 
all  Beafts  that  eat  them  with  great  Expedition.  But 
fome  Jockeys,  I  think,  make  an  ill  ufe  of  them,  when 
they  fatten  Horfes  with  them  for  Sale,  for  at  beft  they 
give  the  Creature  but  a  flafhey  Fat,  that  foon  goes  off 
in  hard  Working  ;  and  before  they  can  be  brought  to 
eat  hard  Corn,  they  are  apt  to  pine.  He  alfo  fays, 
that  if  Carrots  are  boiled  with  foul  Corn,  they  will 
fatten  Cattle  foon  ;  but  our  Way  in  Hertford/hire  is  to 
boil  thefe,  or  Turnips  cut  into  Pieces,  with  Pollard  or 
Bran,  to  a  Sort  of  Mafti,  and  find  it  a  fattening  Feed  ; 

and 
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and  this  indeed  we  Farmers  know  to  our  Coft  j  for  on 
this  Account  we  have  great  Numbers  dole  by  the  poor 
People  to  feed  and  fatten  their  Swine.  At  Godalmin  in 
Surry,  I  faw  the  greateft  Plantations  of  Carrots  that 
ever  I  met  with  in  England.  Accordingly  they  fell 
them  here  by  the  Cart  Load  very  cheap,  and  do  a  great 
many  good  Things  with  them.  And  it  is  my  Opinion, 
that  there  are  Neglects  of  this  fort  of  Improvement  to 
a  great  Degree,  where  they  have  fandy  Soils,  as  thofe 
arc^  about  Godahnin ,  and  which,  I  fuppofe,  is  partly 
owing  to  their  Ignorance,  as  not  believing  they  are  fa 
valuable  for  many  Ufes  as  they  are. 


CHAP.  IX. 

* 


Of  Buckwheat. 

TH IS  is  a  Seed  that  is  the  lateft  fown  of  any,  as 
in  May,  yet  it  may  be  fown  on  any  barren  Land  ; 
but  then  it  would  be  proper  for  the  Hufbandman  to  fow 
the  Lands,  that  he  defigns  for  Brank  or  Buckwheat, 
with  fixteen  Bufhels  of  the  Manure  early,  that  is,  in 
February  or  March  ;  by  which  means  the  Ground  may 
receive  the  Benefit  which  the  Manure  gives  •,  for  if  it  is 
not  fown  then,  the  Heat  of  the  Seafon,  being  May,  may 
hinder  it  from  meliorating  the  Earth,  as  it  will,  if  fawn 
early  •,  When  you  fow  the  Manure  harrow  it  well, 
then  let  it  lie  till  you  low  the  Seed  ;  you  may  fteep 
it ;  as  for  the  Barley  then  let  it  dry  a  little,  and  before 
’tis  fown,  lift  fome  of  the  Manure  over  it;  when 
tis  fown,  you  need  not  fear  a  good  Crop,  if  not  pre~ 
vented  by  any  Accident  of  Weather. ;  this  is  good 
for  Fowls,  Hogs,  or  any  other  fort  of  Cattle,  tho° it  is 
eat  and  made  Bread  of  in  dear  Years  ;  and  it  is  often 
mixed  with  the  befl  Flower,  being  fo  white  in  its  kind. 

A 
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A  Supplement  to  the  Chapter  on  Buckwheat. 

BUCKWHEAT  is  a  very  valuable  Grain  to  fow 
for  various  Ufes.  In  fome  of  the  Northern 
Countries  they  fow  it  to  make  Bread,  for  it  nourishes 
much  either  alone,  or  better  when  its  Meal  is  mixed 
with  a  better  fort.  But  nearer  London  they  generally 
fow  it  to  give  Hogs  and  Poultry  ^  and  in  many  Places 
fow  it,  as  I  have  done,  to  plow  it  into  the  Ground  as 
a  dreffing  to  it.  It  will  grow  in  Loams  not  too  wet, 
but  better  in  gravelly,  chalky,  and  fandy  Loams ;  is 
beft  fown  in  March ,  April*,  or  at  the  Beginning  of  May. 
The  better  the  Ground  the  fuller  the  Crop,  aad  the 
fuller  the  Crop,  the  more  it  will  enrich  the  Earth.  It 
fhould  be  fown  to  be  ripe  the  latter  End  of  July, 
or  at  the  Beginning  of  Augvft,  that  it  may  be  plow¬ 
ed  into  the  Earth  time  enough  to  rot  or  mix  with 
it  by  two  or  three  Blowings  before  Wheat  Seafon  ; 
and  at  fir  ft  it  fhould  be  plowed  in  when  it  is  in 
its  white  Bloom,  before  it  has  formed  its  Seed,  elfe 
the  Seed  will  be  apt  to  grow  in  the  next  Crop  of 
natural  Wheat,  and  feveral  others  to  adulterate  them. 
Thus  a  Crop  of  Buckwheat  may  be.  made  to  prepare 
Land  for  lowing  it  with  natural  Wheat  at  Michaelmas 
Following,  or  for  improving  a  Rye  Crop  inftead  of 
dunging  it  from  the  fame  Yard.  But  if  a  full  Crop  of 
it  is  let  to  ftand  for  Seed  till  it  is  full  ripe,  I  do  allure 
my  Reader  it  will  impoverifh  the  Ground  very  much. 
This  Seed  may  be  fown  out  of  the  four-wheel  Drill- 
Plough  with  Manure,  at  eight  or  twelve  Inches  afun- 
der  Drills,  and  the  Intervals  hoed  with  the  Wheel-hoe  *, 
and  thus  a  Perfon  may  enjoy  a  moft  bulky  Crop  of  it, 
and  yet  not  hurt  the  Ground  *,  for  as  the  Seed  has  here 
a  Manure  immediately  dropt  on  it,  it  has  a  proper  Nou- 
rifhment  given  it ;  for  this  French  Wheat  requires  a 
great  Aftiftance  to  carry  it  forward  into  a  bulky  Crop, 
and  unlefs  a  Perfon  has  a  large  Crop  of  it,  it  will  not 

anfwer* 
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anfwer,  neither  to  be  plowed  in  for  Drolling,  nor  for  a 
Crop  or  Seed. 


chap,  x. 


Of  Clover,  Cinquefoil,  and  Lucerne. 

THESE  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Grafs  Seed  which 
have  been  brought  from  abroad,  and  have  thri¬ 
ven  very  well  with  us  in  thefe  Parts,  and  produce  great 
Crops  of  their  feveral  Kinds  for  Hay,  and  may  be 
mowed  twice  a  Year,  and  if  a  wet  Seafon,  oftener : 
But  if  after  the  firft  Mowing  you  intend  to  fave  the 
Seed,  they  mult  not  be  mowed  a  fecond  Time :  All 
Cattle  love  thefe  feveral  forts  of  Grafs  ;  as  alfo  the  Hay 
made  from  each,  which  they  feed  eagerly  on :  Care 
mull  be  taken  when  you  put  your  Cattle  into  Clover  firft, 
for  they  will  eat  of  it  till  they  burft,  it  being  fo  plea- 
fant  to  them  :  If  you  fow  thefe  Seeds  alone  on  your 
Ground,  then  put  fixteen  Bulhels  on  an  Acre  of  the 
Manure  ;  but  if  you  fow  them  to  come  after  your  Corn, 
as  is  many  times  done,  then  the  Manure  that  you  lowed 
with  the  Corn  is  fufficient  for  its  Produce. 


A  Supplement  to  the  Chapter  on  Clover,  &c. 

IN  this  Chapter  Mr.  Trowett  gives  little  or  no  Advice 
how  to  propagate  thefe  Seeds,  otherwife  than  by 
fowing  a  Manure  :  Although  indeed  I  could  write  a 
Treatife  on  thele  alone,  but  as  lam  confined  to  Brevity 
in  Writing  this  Supplement,  I  have  only  to  fay,  that 
oi  all  Graffes,  Clover-grafs  is  the  Farmer’s  beft  Friend, 
becaufe  it  agrees  with  Clay,  ftiff  Loams,  or  any  other 

loamy 
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loamy  Sort  *  is  a  warm,  hearty  fattening  Food,  (eL 
peeially  when  made  into  Hay)  forHorfes,  Cows,  Deer, 
and  Sheep  :  But  when  I  fay  Sheep,  I  mean  a  four  or 
fix- tooth’d  Sheep,  or  a  full  mouth’d  one,  for  younger 
ones  can  hardly  chew  their  hard  Stalks.  It  is  this  Grafs 
that  grows  into  fuch  large  Roots,  that  when  they  are 
plowed  up,  help  to  drefs  the  Ground  and  hollow  it, 
while  its  Growth  above  gives  us  fometimes  three  Loads 
of  Hay  from  one  Acre.  In  the  Summer  1746,  I 
mowed  four  Acres  inclofed  Field  twice,  once  in  June, 
and  laft  in  Auguft ,  for  Hay  ;  and  the  laft  time  I  think 
I  had  as  much  more  as  the  firft,  even  three  Cart  Loads 
off  each  Acre.  In  1745,  1  lowed  this  Field  with  Bar¬ 
ley  and  Clover-feed,  and  llrewed  London  Soot  over  the 
Ground.  Now  the  Soot  being  of  an  Oily  Nature,  and 
tho’  I  fowed  it  as  thin  as  pofiible,  lofes  not  its  Virtue 
till  two  or  three  Crops  are  got  off  *  therefore  I  had  by 
a  long  rainy  Seafon,  this  Succefs  in  my  fecond  Crop  of 
Clover.  Hence  I  have  to  remark,  that  when  a  Crop 
of  Wheat,  or  Barley,  or  Oats,  is  fown  with  Clover- 
feed,  and  the  Land  well  dunged,  or  manured  for  the 
fame,  there  will  (if  the  next  Summer  is  not  a  very  dry 
one )  be  a  very  great  Crop  of  Grain,  and  two  very  bul¬ 
ky  Crops  of  Clover  in  Hay  or  for  Seed  •,  and  for  this 
Purpofe  I  always,  as  foon  as  I  have  fufficiently  harrow¬ 
ed  in  my  Barley  or  Oats,  fow  12  Pounds  Weight  of 
Clover-feed  broad -caff,  twice  in  a  Place,  and  harrow 
it  only  once  in  a  Place  on  an  Acre. 

As  for  the  Cinquefoil,  we  manage  as  for  Clover,  and 
fow  two  Bulhels  on  one  Acre.  But  where  Clover  is  to 
be  fed  in  the  Field,  I  fow  one  Bufhel  of  Cinquefoil  in 
its  black  Hulls,  with  ten  Pounds  of  Clover- feed,  on 
each  Acre,  to  prevent  Cows  or  Sheeps  hoveing,  or 
(as  they  name  it  in  Sujfex)  fwelling. 

But  for  Lucerne,  we  of  late  take  another  Method, 
and  that  is  by  drilling  in  the  Seed  in  Drills  at  12  Inches 
afunder,  and  cleaning  the  Intervals  with  a  two  wheel 
Hoe,  and  thus  a  Crop  of  it  may  be  made  to  laft  feven 

Years  3* 
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"Years  in  good  Order,  free  of  being  crippled  in  its 
Growth  by  Weeds,  as  is  always  the  Cafe  with  Lucerne 
Crop,  when  the  Seed  is  fown  in  the  broad-call  Way, 
by  being  harrowed  into  the  Surface  of  the  Earth.  Did 
Perfons  know  the  Value  of  this  Mode  of  lowing  Lu¬ 
cerne-feed,  they  would  hardly  do  it  any  other  Way. 
1  know  an  ingenious  Gentleman  that  fows  his  Lucern- 
feed  this  Way  in  Drills,  at  a  Foot  afunder,  and  that 
makes  ufe  of  the  Dutch  hollow  Hand-hoe,  to  hoe  and 
dean  the  interval  Ground  of  this  drilled  Grafs,  and 
does  the  fame  between  his  drilled  Wheat  and  other 
Corn.  But  this  is  both  a  tedious  and  very  Chargeable 
Way  of  doing  it,  enough  to  make  a  Farmer  defpile  it : 
Wherefore  this  new  Inftrument,  which  I  call  a  two- 
Wheel  hoe,  was  invented  to  fupply  its  Deficiencies,  and 
fupply  it  it  will  in  a  very  furprizing  manner  by  hoeing 
and  cleaning  two  Intervals  at  once,  and  this  in  oreat 
Perfe&ion  *,  for  it  goes  deeper  than  a  Hand  hoe°can, 
and  clears  much  mote  Ground  in  a  Day.  Sixteen 
Pounds  of  this  Lucerne- feed  fows  one  Acre  when  fown 
in  the  broad-caft  Way  and  harrowed  in  5  but  in  the 
Drill  Way  half  that  Quantity  will  do* 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  Hemp. 

|  I  '  <* 

This  is  an  ufeful  Seed,  and  from  it  proceeds 
a  great  Commodity,  and  a  great  Quantity  of  it  is 
Fetched  from  abroad,  tho’  we  have  many  Places  in  our 
own  Country  would  produce  great  Quantities  ;  which, 
if  it  was  more  encouraged*  would  fave  many  Thou- 
fands  of  Pounds  to  the  Nation,  that  is  now  expended 
in  Cordage  for  Shipping,  &c.  and  it  might  be  made  a 

E  Staple 
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Staple  Commodity*  and  would  employ  many  thoufand 
Hands  that  now  want  that  Affiftance  ;  and  as  we  fee 
other  Nations,  as  well  as  the  Dutch,  make  all  their  own 
Cordage,  5tis  pity  that  we  fhould  he  fo  idle  as  not 
to  aft  as  they  do,  having  much  Land  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  great  Quantities,  which  is  hardly  good  for  any 
thing  elfe ;  as  about  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  and  all  that 
Traft  of  Land  that  runs  up  to  Wisbech,  Bedford ,  and 
Lindfey  Level,  and  Part  of  Lincolnjhire  ;  being  as  I  am 
told,  more  than  three  hundred  thoufand  Acres,  which 
are  the  mod  proper  Lands  for  the  Produce  there¬ 
of,  and  might  produce  as  good  and  ftrong  Hemp  as 
any  comes  from  abroad-,  by  which  means  we  may  export 
by  our  Merchants  to  every  Part,  as  well  as  to  employ 
Ships  to  fetch  it  ;  this  would  improve  our  Trade  as 
well  as  our  Lands ;  and  alfo  will  encourage  the  Induitry 
of  many  Families  in  thofe  Countries,  who  are  finking 
under  the  want  of  fuch  a  Benefit,  and  the  Lands  made 
but  little  of,  which  might  by  Induftry  yield  vaft  Pro- 
drifts  of  this  Kind.  The  Ufe  of  this  Hemp  is  great  to 
many,  as  well  for  the  Cordage  for  Shipping,  as  for  al- 
moft  innumerable  other  Ufes ;  and  no  Family  can  be 
without  it,  in  its  Ufes  in  fome  W  ay  or  other,  nor  any 
other  Employment  but  requires  its  Ufe  in  the  like 
Cafe.  Therefore  fhould  not  all  the  Diligence  that  is 
poffible,  be  to  obtain  this  Commodity,  which  is  fo 
much  required  in  all  Afts  of  Arts,  c.  and  may  be 
very  eafily  raifed ;  and  what  is  more,  requires  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Hands  to  work  it  up  into  the  feveral  Ufes  that 
it  is  called  for  in  all  Sorts  of  Ways,  fo  that  aim  oft 
both  Sexes,  from  the  oideft  to  the  Infant  of  fix 
Years  of  Age,  will  find  a  Maintenance  ;  the  Seed  of 
this  is  fold  almoft  in  every  County;  5tis  faid,  that 
three  Bufhels  fows  an  Acre,  ’tis  fowed  in  April,  and  if 
great  Care  is  not  taken  of  it,  the  Birds  will  devour  a 
great  Part  of  it,  therefore  they  generally  let  a  little 
Boy  to  watch  and  hoot,  to  affright  them  away.  Be¬ 
fore 
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fore  the  Seed  is  fown,  let  the  Manure  be  fown  over 
the  Ground  and  harrowed  well,  by  which  means  you’! 
have  a  great  Crop,  and  Stems  grow  off  the  Hemp 
like  a  little  Coppice,  from  whence  you’ll  have  a  very- 
great  Increafe  ot  ‘>eed,  if  you  let  it  hand  io  long  as 
Michaelmas  *,  but  about  Lammas  is  the  Time  of  draw¬ 
ing  it  for  the  Summer,  of  what  is  then  ripe  you 
muff  pull  it  up  gently,  and  not  break  it,  for  what  is 
broke  is  fpoiled.:  When  the  Crop  you  have  left  for 
Seed  is  ready,  which  will  be  about  Michaelmas , 
or  a  little  before,  yon  muff  then  puli  it,  and  bind 
them  up  in  Bundles,  called  a  Yard  Hand  *,  you  muff 
flock  it  up  in  a  Barn,  or Tome  dry  Place  ;  then  in  the 
Seafon  threfh  it  to  get  out  the  Seed,  and  when 
you  are  ready  to  peel  it,  to  fell  rough,  you  may 
tie  it  in  what  Bundles  you  pleafe;  Thole  that  drefs  it 
by  Brake  or  a  Tew- low,  and  prepare  it  for  the  Ufe  of 
their  Families,  know  the  Nature  of  its  Work  to  bring 
it  to  be  fpun  :  Now  one  Acre  of  good  Hemp  is 
worth  from  five  Pounds  to  eight  Pounds  an  Acre  j 
but  if  it  be  wrought  up,  it  may  come  to  from  eight 
Pounds  to  twelve  Pounds  an  Acre  or  more. 


A  Supplement  to  the  Chapter  on  Hemp, 

MR.  Trowell  has  wrote  well  on  the  Propagation  of 
this  Seed,  in  faying,  that  the  Ifle  of  Ely%  and 
other  fuch  Places,  might  be  vaftly  improved  by 
it  $  and  I  fay,  that  any  Loam  might  be  lown  with  it 
to  Profit.  He  likewife  fays,  that  the  Seed,  on  being 
fown,  is  very  apt  to  be  devoured  by  Field  Fowls,  and 
fo  it  is  as  it  is  fown  in  the  common  Way  ;  but  the  Cafe 
is  otherwile  if  it  is  Town  out  of  the  four-wheel  Drill” 
Plough  ;  becaufe  this  Inffrument  fows  Manure  diredlly 
on  the  Seed,  and  both  covered  by  a  Ridge  of  fine  loofe 
Earth,  which  entirely  fhelters  and  protects  it  from  the 

E  2  Pow- 
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Power  of  all  the  Winged  Tribe,  and  nourifhes  its 
Growth  to  the  laft  in  the  higheft  Perfection :  And  in¬ 
deed  this  Grain  in  particular  requires  this  way  of  fow¬ 
ing  it  more  than  ordinary,  as  its  large  high  Stalks  draw 
much  of  the  Ground’s  Virtue  to  nourifh  their  Growth, 
and  to  make  them  ftand  eredl.  Befides,  it  is  well  known, 
that  Weeds  are  prodigious  Enemies  to  a  Hemp  Crop, 
and  as  its  Seed  is  fown  in  the  common  broad-caft  Way 
of  fowing  it,  it  is  impofiible  to  deftroy  them  all.  But 
in  this  drilling  and  hoeing  Way,  Hemp  Crops  may 
grow  free  of  thefe  deftrudlive  Incumbrances,  and  thus 
may  be  made  to  return  their  Owners  the  greateft  Profit. 
But  whether  the  Ground  is  to  be  fown  with  Hemp-feed 
In  the  common  Random  Way,  or  in  the  Drill  Way,  it 
ought  to  be  plowed  and  harrowed  till  it  is  very  fine  5 
then  about  the  Beginning  of  April)  three  Bufhels  of  the 
Seed  fown  broad-caft,  and  harrowed  in,  will  be  fuffici- 
ent  for  one  Acre.  But  if  fown  in  Drills,  at  12  Inches 
afunder,  two  Bufhels  will  do  *,  if  in  Drills,  at  6  or  8 
Inches  afunder,  more.  And  here  I  have  to  remark, 
that  when  this  new  Sort  of  Drill  Hufbandry  is  come 
into  an  Approbation,  I  don’t  doubt,  but  that  there  will 
be  much  more  Land  fown  with  Hemp  than  is  at  pre¬ 
fen  t,  for  the  fake  of  the  feveral  Branches  of  Profit  that 
attend  the  fame. 


CHAR  XII. 

Of  Flax. 

TH  E  fowing  of  Flax  is  of  as  general  a  Ufe  as  be¬ 
fore  of  Hemp,  which  will  employ  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Pcrfons  in  an  honeft  and  laborious  Way,  and 

many 
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many  thoufand  Hands  are  employed  abroad  to  a  very 
great  Benefit,  as  is  known  in  Germany ,  Holland ,  Flan¬ 
ders  ,  France  ;  and  large  Sums  have  for  many  Years 
paft,  as  well  as  at  prefent,  been  annually  fent  out  of  this 
Land  for  the  Produce  of  it  in  every  Species  of  what 
Flax  is  wrought  up  in  ;  not  only  in  Cloth  oi  divers 
forts,  but  Thread  of  divers  forts:  But  at  this  pre¬ 
fent  Time,  and  for  fome  Years  paft,  by  the  worthy  £n» 
couragers  of  the  Linncn  Manufactures,  Ireland  is  be¬ 
come  in  a  few  Years  the  Wonder  of  all  Europe ,  who  have 
brought  to  fuch  a  Perfection  their  Linnen-Cloath,  that 
in  Finenefs  it  is  a  Parallel  to  any  made  in  any  of  the  be¬ 
fore-named  Places,  and  may  in  Time,  produce  an 
equal  Part  with  any  other  Country.  The  Import  to 
thefe  Parts  Ibews  the  Induftry  of  them  ;  and  as  they 
are  a  People  under  the  Government  of  the  fame  Prince^ 
we  fhould  join  all  that  in  us  lies  to  reward  them  with 
theUfeof  it  in  general:  And  as  this  Kingdom  has 
Land  in  many  Places  that  will  and  does  bear  good  Flax3 
efpecially,  *tis  faid,  that  about  Maidftone  in  Kent ,  where 
Thread  is  made  from  it,  that  is  the  beft  in  thefe  Parts  5 
and  as  one  Acre  will  bear  Flax  to  maintain  many  Per- 
fons  for  the  completing  of  it  into  Cloth,  therefore  we 
fhould  fhew  our  Induftry,  as  other  Nations,  to  bring  it 
to  be  with  us  a  Staple  Commodity.  The  Flax  Lands 
require  the  fame  Hufbandry  as  Corn,  both  in  plowing 
and  fowing  *,  therefore  to  add  to  the  Increafe  of  it  both 
in  Quantity  and  Strength,  the  Manure  fhould  be  lowed 
on  the  Land,  as  for  Corn  *,  and  the  Care  of  the  HuL 
bandman  is  required  in  the  Weeding  of  it :  It  may  be 
fowed  in  March ,  tho’  fome  fow  it  the  latter  End  of 
February  \  the  Eaft  Country  Flax  Seed  is  counted  the 
beft,  but  the  fecond  Crop  of  our  own  Seed  is  counted 
good,  being  faved  from  that  of  the  Eaft  ,  two  Bu° 
lhels  fow  an  Acre :  In  fome  of  the  colder  Counties 
they  do  not  fow  it  till  April*  as  in  Warwickjhire  and 
Worcefterlhire ,  &c.  it  muft  grow  to  its  full  Ripenefs* 
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which  may  be  perceived  by  theHurle  and  Seed  :  When 
It  is  ripe,  get  your  Hands  to  work  to  pluck  it,  and 
then  tie  it  up  in  Handfuls,  and  fet  them  upright  one 
againd  another,  like  a  Tent,  dill  it  is  perfectly  dry, 
then  get  it  into  the  Barn,  till  you  want  for  the  proper 
Ufes  of  the  Family,  &c . 


A  Supplement  to  the  Chapter  on  Flax, 

Ik  M  R.  Crowell  in  this  Chapter  has  well  obferved, 
IVi  that  the  great  Profit  arifing  from  Crops  of  Flax, 
ought  to  invite  many  to  the  Propagation  of  it  in  Eng¬ 
land.  But  fo  it  is,  that  for  want  thereof,  Foreigners, 
for  many  Years  pad,  have  drained  thefe  Kingdoms  of 
immenfe  Sums  of  Money,  in  the  Purchafe  of  their  Lin- 
nen  Manufacture.  But  now,  as  Mr.  T row  ell  obferves, 
this  neceffary  Commodity  chiefly  by  the  ingenious  In- 
duftry  of  that  ferviceable  Body  of  Gentlemen  the 
Dublin  Society )  is  of  late  prodigioufly  manufactured  in 
Ireland :  And  I  fay  alfo  that  in  Scotland  it  is  arrived  to 
a  very  great  Pitch  of  Improvement,  and  partly  by  the 
Endeavours  of  that  inquifitive  and  indefatigable  Gentle¬ 
man  the  late  Sir  John  Dalrymple ,  who  I  had  the  Honour 
to  correfpond  'with  :  But  fo  it  is,  that  few  in  England 
fall  in  with  the  Culture  of  Flax  :  The  mod  Crops  of 
that.1  met  with  in  tny  Travels,  were  about  Taunton  and 
Exeter,  and  fo  nice  are  fome  of  thefe,  that  feveral  of 
them  fend  for  their  Flax- feed  from  the  EafternCountries, 
as  being  the  bed  of  Flax-feed  for  a  Change  5  and  why  it 
is  not  more  fown  in  other  Parts  (in  my  Opinion)  is  be- 
caufe  People  are  ignorant  of  its  Management.  As  to 
its  Cultivation,  it  is  (as  Mr.  Trcwell  obferves)  the  fame 
as  with  Corn.  If  a  loamy  Soil  is  plowed  fine  and  well 
drefifed,  its  only  fowing  the  Seed  broad-cad  and  harrow 
if:  in  according  to  the  common  old  Hufbandry.  For 
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the  new  eft  Hufbandry  of  all  others  is  to  low  this  See 
out  of  the  Hopper  of  the  three-wheel  Drill-plough 
without  Manure,  or  out  of  the  four-wheel  Drill- 
plou  gh  with  Manure,  in  Drills,  at  fix  or  eight,  or  ten, 
or  twelve  Inches  apart,  and  which  will  give  the  Dutch 
Hand-hoe,  or  better  the  two -wheel  Hoe,  Room  to 
deftroy  the  growth  of  Weeds,  that  are  a  great  Enemy 
to  the  Thriving  of  this  profitable  Vegetable  *,  and  thus 
Seed  will  be  laved,  for  by  drilling  it,  near  half  the 
ufual  Quantity  will  ferve.  Two  Bufhels  of  Seed  will 
fow  an  Acre  in  March  broad-caft,  and  about  one,  or  one 
and  a  half  drilled. 


C  H  A  P.  XIII. 

Of  Rape*  or  Coleseed* 


IS  a  Seed  to  be  planted  in  Fenny  Marfh  Land,  or 
Land  newly  recovered  from  any  Inundation,  or  any 
coarfe  rank  Land  of  any  Kind,  that  is  not  fit  at  the  pre- 
fent  for  Corn  :  The  chief  Care  is  to  have  good  Seed, 
the  largeft  is  beft,  which  is  to  be  had  in  many  Parts,  but 
that  from  Holland  is  counted  the  beft  \  the  Seafon  for 
the  fowing  it  is  about  Midfummer  ;  the  Land  muft  be 
well  plowed  and  made  fine,  about  a  Gallon  of  Seed 
fows  an  Acre  •,  it  is  better  to  mix  it  with  fomedry  light 
Earth  or  fine  Sand,  to  prevent  it  growing  in  Clutters  ; 
many  Perfons  fow  it  only  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Produce 
of  Seed,  which  if  for  Seed  only,  Care  muft  be  taken  that 
when  the  Plant  is  grown  up  and  fet  for  Seed,  that  is, 
begins  to  turn  brown,  you  muft  reap  it  as  you  do  Wheat, 
and  lay  it  up  together,  two  or  three  Handfuls  in  a  Bun¬ 
dle,  till  it  be  dry,  for  about  a  Fortnight  ;  it  muft  not 
be  turned  or  touched,  if  poftible,  for  fear  oi  fhed- 
ding  the  Seed  *,  it  muft  then  be  gathered  in  Sheets,  or, 
rather  a  great  Sail  Cloth,  and  fo  carried  into  the  Barn 
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to  threfb  it  in  the  Field,  by  Reafon  it  is  lo  fubjeft  to 
died  ;  the  more  Hands  you  have  the  fooner  it  is  done9 
For  fear  of  Rain,  when  threfhed  in  the  Field  :  The 
Seed  is  worth  about  four  Shillings  a  Bufhel,  and  if  a 
good  Crop,  it  will  yield  about  ten  Bufhels  an  Acre,  or 
more  if  a  good  Seafon.  It  is  a  Commodity  that  will 
not  want  of  Sale,  the  more  you  have,  the  better  Price 
it  bears.  It  is  ufed  to  make  Oil  •,  there  may  be  fome 
Turnip-feed  grow  among  it,  which  will  make  Oil  :  It 
grows  bed:  near  the  Water. 

Thofe  that  few  it  in  Grounds  about  the  Ifle  of  Ely , 
and  other  Parts  of  Cambridgejhire ,  &c,  feed  many 
hundreds  of  Sheep  fat  to  very  great  Advantage,  and 
are  fent  up  to  Smithfield  Market,  and  fold  there  in  great 
Numbers,  Now  when  the  Ground  is  plowed  and  made 
fit  for  the  Seed,  then  you  may  low  the  Manure  either 
before  the  Seed  or  after,  by  which  you  will  have  much 
greater  Crops  and  ftronger ;  and  after  the  Seed  is  off, 
the  Edifli  will  feed  Sheep  very  fat. 


A  Supplement  to  the  Chapter  on  Rape,  &c, 

Vr  7  HAT  Mr.  Crowell  writes  in  this  Chapter, 
y  that  Marfh,  or  other  wet  Land,  is  fit  to  be  plan¬ 
ted  with  Cole  or  Rape-feed,  without  taking  Notice  of 
lowing  it  on  any  other,  is  enough  to  make  fome  People 
imagine,  that  no  other  Sort  is  fit  for  it :  But  I  can  af- 
fure  them  of  the  contrary,  as  I  fow  this  Seed  myfelf 
aimed  every  Year  *,  for  a  dry  Loam,  or  even  a  gravelly 
or  fandy  Loam,  is  well  dunged  or  Plowed  fine,  this 
Plant,  if  hoeu  in  due  Time,  will  thrive  very  well  in  it. 
It  is  true,  that  many  fow  half  a  Peck  of  Cole- feed  on 
an  Acre,  in  the  Random  broad-cad  Way,  and  never 
hoe  the  Plants  ;  but  he  that  does  hoe  them,  not  only 
Hands  the  better  Chance  of  a  much  greater  Crop,  but 
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Is  fure  to  clear  the  Ground  of  Weeds,  and  thereby  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  fowing  a  Crop  of  Beans,  Peafe,  Barley, 
Oats,  Vetches,  or  other  Grain  at  the  following  Spring 
Sealon  ;  for  as  Cole-feed  is  to  be  fown  in  July,  AugH t i9 
or  September,  it  may  be  eaten  off  Time  enough  for 
thefe  Improvements  ;  or  the  Crop  may  be  left  to 
Hand  for  Seed.  However,  where  a  full  Crop  of  thefe 
Plants  are,  they  will  certainly  return  a  great  Profit  to 
the  Owner  for  felling  as  boiling  Herbs,  ©r  to  feed 
Milch  Cows,  or  Ewes,  or  Sows,  or  fat  dry  Cattle,  as 
Sheep,  or  as  Deer,  or  for  feeding  Geefe,  Ducks^ 
Buzzards,  or  Pheafants,  and  Turkeys,  or  the  Crop 
may  be  left  to  Hand  for  Seed  till  May ,  as  I  faid,  to 
great  Profit.  But  let  me  allure  any  Perfon  that  has  a 
proper  Soil  to  fow  Cole  or  Rape-feed  in,  and  Conve¬ 
niences  to  preferve  it  from  Damage  afterwards,  that  no 
Way  whatfoever  of  propagating  this  Seed  comes  up  to 
the  Profit  of  fowing  it  out  of  the  three  or  four-wheel 
Drill-plough,  and  afterwards  hoeing  ,  the  young  Plants 
with  a  Horfe-break,  or  two-wheel  Hoe,  for  that  no 
Hand-hoe  whatfoever  can  do  this  Work  fo  effedfuallf 
and  cheaply  as  thefe  Inftruments,  I  mean,  where  ei¬ 
ther  one  of  them  are  employed  for  this  Purpofe.  A 
good  Manure  would  here  do  Wonders,  if  fown  on  this 
Seed  out  of  the  four-wheel  Drill-plough, 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Of  Weld  or  Woald  for  the 

Dyers  Ufe. 

s  \ 

rw^HIS  is  a  rich  Commodity,  and  beareth  a  long 
JL  green ifn.  yellow  Flower,  which  runs  to  a  fmall 

Seed,  much  fmaller  than  Muftard-feed,  and  very  thick 
fet :  It  Eourifheth  in  June  and  July,  and  in  fome  Places 
it  fows  itfelf,  and  groweth  wild  ;  and  confidering  the 
little  Charge  of  it,  it  brings  great  Profit  to  the  Sower, 
it  being  of  fo  great  Ufe  in  the  Dyers  Way  for  their 
Yellow  ;  for  it  grows  upon  the  pooreft  Land,  if  it  is 
light,  not  worth  Twelve-pence  per  Acre,  It  muff  be 
dry  Land,  and  the  Coft  is  but  little  in  the  managing  of 
it  >  it  requires  but  little  tillaging  or  harrowing  •,  it  may 
be  fowed  with  your  Barley  or  Oats,  without  any  Ad¬ 
dition  of  Labour,  or  of  the  Manure,  that  being  firft 
fowed  with  Corn,  only  drawing  a  Bufh  over  it,  or  a 
Roul,  either  of  which  will  cover  it  after  it  is  lowed  : 
9Tis  with  this  Seed  as  with  many  others  being  fmall, 
the  Difficulty  in  fowing  •,  but  as  is  diredled  before,  it 
mull  be  mixed  with  Sand  or  fine  dry  Earth,  to  be  fowed 
even,  and  not  in  Clufters  ;  about  a  Gallon  ©f  Seed 
fows  an  Acre  ;  the  Sower  muft  often  ftir  the  Mixture 
with  the  Seed,  to  prevent  the  Seed  falling  to  the  Bottom: 
The  Seed  thus  fowed  may  grow  up  among  the  Corn, 
and  will  be  no  Prejudice,  becaufe  it  groweth  not  fail 
the  firft  Summer  ;  but  after  the  Corn  is  cut  it  muft  be 
preferved  and  the  next  Summer  a  very  great  Crop : 
When  it  begins  to  be  ripe,  then  you  are  to  watch  it,  for 
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if  full  ripe  the  Seed  will  fcatter,  and  if  not  ripe  it  will 
make  the  Seed  not  perfedt,  nor  your  Stalk  neither  ; 
therefore  Care  mull  be  taken  both  about  the  Seed,  and 
ripening  of  the  Stalk,  and  as  foon  as  you  perceive  them 
to  be  come  to  a  perfed  Ripenefs,  then  pull  it,  as  you 
do  Flax,  by  the  Roots,  and  bind  it  in  Handfuls,  and 
fet  it  to  dry  until  both  Seed  and  Stalk  is  dry ;  then 
carry  it  away  to  fome  dry  Place,  that  the  Seed  be  not 
loft,  till  you  get  a  Sale  for  it,  from  the  Dyers,  who 
many  Times  give  a  very  good  Price  for  it,  and  will 
go  far  to  buy  :  It  has  been  fold  from  Three  Pounds  to 
Twelve  Pounds  an  Acre  and  more  if  you  keep  it  till 
March ,  together  with  the  Seed  ;  and  then  get  out  the 
Seed,  it  will  fell  about  ten  Shillings  a  Bulhel,  or  more* 
as  the  Market  rifes  or  falls  9  the  Stalk  and  Root  are 
both  ufeful,  and  muft  go  together,  and  gives  the 
bright  Yellow  and  Lemon  Colour  5  the  Whole  is  rec¬ 
koned  not  above  Fifteen  Shillings  per  Acre  :  The  beft 
Place  to  get  Seed  is  about  Canterbury  in  Kent ,  or  Wye* 
where  you  may  fee  both  Land  and  Growth.  It  is  fold 
by  Weight  often,  at  fo  much  a  Hundred,  or  by  the 
Tun. 


A  Supplement  to  the  Chapter  wWeld,  £?c 

MR.  Trowell  fays  well,  that  thefe  fmall  Seeds  may 
be  fown  with  Oats  or  Barley,  and  I  fay  fo  too, 
for  that  it  is  the  general  cuftomary  Way  of  fowing  it, 
and  becaufe  it  is  done  only  by  fowing  a  Gallon  or  half 
a  Peck  of  this  Seed  broad-caft  on  one  Acre,  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  or  rolled  in.  But  I  will  here  tell  my  Rea¬ 
der  another  Way  of  doing  it,  and  that  is  by  fowing 
Turnip,  and  Rape,  and  Weld-feed  together,  in  the 
Random  broad-caft  Way,  which  when  harrowed  in,  may 
be  left  to  grow  without  hoeing  ;  for  if  the  Turnips 
and  Rapes  are  hoed,  it  will  fpoil  tjie  Growth  of  the 
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Weld  ;  and  when  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  the  Turnips 
and  Rapes  are  eaten  off,  the  Weld  will  flourifh  at  a 
great  Rate  by  the  Tread,  the  Dung,  and  Urine  of  the 
Sheep,  and  be  fit  to  reap  in  June  following.  This  is 
a  cheap  and  ready  Way  of  fowing  Weld-feed,  and  what 
is  pradtifed  in  Kent%  where  I  am  of  Opinion,  more  of 
this  Seed  is  fown,  than  in  all  England  befides,  for  in 
feme  Places  they  content  themfelves  with  making  ufe 
of  only  that  Weld  v/hich  grows  wild,  as  it  does  in 
many  Parts  of  Chiltern  Countries  efpecially.  Again, 
as  this  Plant  draws  much  of  the  Ground’s  Nourifh- 
ment  to  maintain  its  Growth  in  Perfedlion,  if  a  chalky, 
gravelly,  or  other  dry  Soil,  was  to  be  fown  with  it  in 
Drills,  out  of  the  four-wheel  Drill-plough,  about 
Michaelmas  Time,  as  Wheat  is  done,  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  it  would  pay  well,  for  this  Plant  grows 
fomewhat  like  Wheat  in  Root  and  in  Height,  and 
in  Bulkinefs  or  Stalk,  that  are  both  of  a  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  and  therefore  dyes  a  yellow  or  Lemon  Co¬ 
lour.  Some  Farmers  that  can  bear  flock,  keep  this 
Commodity  by  them  two  or  three  Years  together,  in 
hopes  to  meet  with  the  better  Market  for  it.  In  poor 
Earths  where  Weld-feed  is  fown,  I  mean  where  poor 
Land  is  not  kept  in  good  Heart  by  frequent  Dreflings, 
there  has  been  fad  fights  of  thin  Crops  of  Weld,  and 
therefore  they  are  attended  with  furer  Succefs  when 
the  feed  is  fown  with  Barley,  becaufe  for  this  Grain  the 
Land  is  firfl  brought  into  a  Finenefs,  and  commonly 
well  drefTed. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  Woad  or  Wade,  the  bejl  Land 
for  it,  with  the  Ufage  of  if  and  Ad¬ 
vantages  thereby. 

WO  A  D  is  alfo  a  valuable  Commodity,  and  is 
the  real  Foundation  and  Solidity  of  many  Co¬ 
lours  :  A  woaded  Colour  is  free  from  Gaining,  and 
excellent  for  holding  its  Colour  ;  nay,  any  dark  or 
fad  Colour  muft  be  woaded,  to  fix  its  Colour  :  It  was 
one  of  the  greateft  Profit  to  the  Mailers,  of  any  Fruit 
the  Land  did  bear.  It  hath  flat  long  Leaves,  the  ilalk 
is  fmall  and  tender,  the  Leaves  are  of  a  bluilh  green 
Colour,  the  feed  is  like  an  Aih-key  or  feed,  but*  not 
fo  long,  with  little  black ifh  Tongues;  the  Root  is 
white  and  Ample  :  It  is  a  very  good  feedtogrow,  and 
thrives  well,  and  beareth  a  yellow  Flower  on  rich 
Land  that  is  dry,  and  warm,  or  a  little  fandy  ;  though 
the  Manure  helps  it,  if  very  rich,  to  bring  forth  a  bet¬ 
ter  Crop  ;  fixteen  Buihels  on  an  Acre  put  on  the 
Land  when  the  feed  is  fown  ;  ’tis  better  on  the  Hills 
fide,  where  Lands  are  good  Pafture,  for  the  Bottoms 
will  not  do  ;  but  the  chiefeft  is  your  home,  coarfe,  or 
leffer  Grounds,  lying  near  a  Town. 

There  has  been  of  this  Woad  in  fome  Parts  of  War- 
wickjhire,  Oxfordjhire ,  Gloucefterjhire ,  North amptonJhire% 
Leicefterjhire ,  Rutland ,  Bedfordfhire,  and  Buckingham- 
Jhire,  and  many  other  Places,  here  and  there,  hath  this 
Woad  Land,  which  muft  be  very  found  Land,  and 
near  Three  Pounds  per  Acre  hath  been  given  to  fow 
this  Woad  on  5  for  it  is  taken  by  the  Operator  for  fo 
many  Years,  to  work  the  Land,  as  fhall  be  agreed 
for:  The  Charge  of  making  this  Woad  is  great. 
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though  It  pays  well  at  the  End.  It  mail  be  well  plowed  i 
IF  the  Ground  is  hilly,  they  muft  be  call  ;  they  gene¬ 
rally  plow  outward,  or  caft  all  their  Land  at  the  firft 
plowing,  and  after  harrow  it  well,  then  fow  it  with  a- 
bout  four  Bufhels  of  the  Seed  ;  and  after  the  well  har¬ 
rowing,  pick  it  clean  of  Clots,  Turf,  and  Stones 
When  the  Woad  begins  to  grow,  weed  it  well  *,  then 
as  foon  as  the  Leaf  is  ready  to  cut,  and  having  all 
Hands  and  Things  neceffary,  which  may  be  fooner  or 
later  as  the  Seafon  is  ;  your  Mill  being  prepared  with 
a  Double  Wheel,  and  the  Tooth  or  Ribs,  that  cut  the 
Woad,  are  placed  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  very  thick 
wrought,  fharp  and  keen  at  the  Edge  :  As  foon  as 
the  Woad  is  cut,  and  comes  out  of  the  Field,  it  is  to 
be  put  into  the  Mill  and  ground,  one  Kilnful  after  a- 
nother,  as  fall  as  may  be;  the  Juice  of  the  Leaf  muft 
be  preferved  in  it,  and  not  loft  by  any  Means  :  When 
ground,  it  is  to  be  made  in  round  Balls  about  the 
Bignefs  of  a  common  Ball,  and  laid  one  by  one  to 
dry  ;  and  as  foon  as  dried,  then  put  them  together,  and 
Others  put  into  their  Places  to  dry. 

The  Time  of  fowing  is  the  Beginning  of  March  % 
and,  from  the  Beginning  of  cutting  the  Crop,  lafts  till 
Autumn  ;  then  the  Seafon  will  not  ripen  it  as  before  , 
and  then  the  Mill  is  at  Leifure  to  grind  it  all  over  a~ 
gain  ;  then  you  may  make  it  ftronger  or  weaker  as 
you  pleafe  •,  for  from  this  mixing  of  the  Woad  makes  the 
Difference  betweenWoad  and  Woad,  that  the  Dyers  will 
hardly  buy  any  Parcel,  till  they  have  tried  it  in  Colour- 
ing,for  there  are  three  or  four  forts  of  Woad  proceeding 
from  each  Time  of  Cutting  ;  *tis  ripe  in  June  ;  fome- 
times  two  Cuttings,  and  fo  on  every  Month  while  the 
Seafon  lafts  :  Often  in  making  up  they  put  two  or  three 
Times  Cuttings  together,  but  the  firft  Cutting  is  the 
beft,  which  is  called  the  Virgin  Woad  :  The  Iefs  Mix¬ 
ture  it  has  the  better  ;  the  manner  of  Seafoning  is  thus  1 
when  every  Crop  is  cut,  ground,  ball’d,  and  dried  as 

dry 
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dry  as  poffible,  and  laid  up,  every  Crop  by  itfelf  1  then 
take  either  firit  or  fecond  Crop,  or  more  of  your  beft 
fort  and  grind  them  to  fine  Powder,  and  lay  it  on  a 
Floor  on  a  Heat  or  Couch,  and  mix  it  with  Water,  and 
turn  it  over  and  mix  it  again  ;  then  turn  it  again  over, 
and  give  it  as  much  Water  as  it  will  foak,  but  not 
drown  it  *,  it  mull  be  turned  in  the  Couch  once  a  Day, 
for  3  or  4  Weeks  ;  then  twice  a  Week,  till  it  comes 
to  a  right  Colour  ;  many  Hands  mull  be  employed  in 
carrying  of  Water  at  firft  till  it  is  foaked  ;  you  mult 
not  let  it  heat  too  much,  but  keep  it  in  a  moderate 
llation,  which  you  may  prevent  by  turning  of  it.  In 
the  Couch  it  will  alter  and  change  Colour  divers  Times; 
it  will  be  hoary,  mouldy,  and  frolly,  and  fmell  ftrong, 
and  in  a  little  Time  black ;  then  it  will  hoar  and  mould 
again,  and  change  whitifh  5  and  after  this  fecond 
Change,  it  will  come  to  a  perfed  black  ;  which  the 
brighter  and  clearer  it  is,  the  better  ;  this  is  generally 
the  Winter  Work  :  Then  lay  it  up  in  Heaps,  with 
a  Pole  in  each  Heap,  to  prevent  it  heating  again  j  and 
fo  let  it  lye  for  Sale.  It  has  bore  many  Prices,  from 
fix  Pounds  a  Tun  to  twenty  or  thirty  Pounds  a  Tun  5 
and  doth  generally  pay  the  Mailer  well  after*  all  his 
Care,  Trouble  and  Expence. 


A  Supplement  to  the  Chapter  on  Wo  ad,  &c» 

THIS  is  a  very  valuable  Plant  for  dying  an  Olive 
Colour,  and  grounding  and  fetting  of  others  of 
the  darker  colour’d  fort  into  Woollen  Cloth.  Its  broad 
Leaves  require  a  rich  Earth  to  grow  in,  for  they  are 
gathered  feveral  Times  in  Summer,  and  therefore 
draws  much  of  the  Earth’s  Virture  to  maintain  them. 
The  Charges  of  the  Woad-houfe,  Mill,  and  other  U- 
tenfils,  Land  and  Labour,  as  Mr.  T row  ell  obferyes, 
are  very  great,  yet  a  handfome  Profit  feldom  fails  of 
being  the  Owner’s  Reward,  and  much  good  may  it 
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do  them,  For  I  am  fure  they  live  a  great  Part  of  thd 
Year  in  a  {linking  Air,  caus’d  by  the  corrupted  Woad, 
that  mud  go  under  a  Fermentation  and  Putrefaction  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  cured.  I  have  rode  at  feme  Diftancc  by 
more  than  one  of  thefe  Woad~houfes,  and  fullered 
much  by  the  horrid  carrion-like  Stink  that  proceeded 
from  it.  It  imploys  Ground  and  many  Hands,  and 
fells  well,  and  therefore  deferves  Encouragement.  Its 
Culture  and  Management  being  open  in  the  Field  and 
Houfe,  may  be  freely  learned  »,  and  as  it  is  very  fub- 
je£t  to  be  hurt  by  Flies  and  other  Infedls,  in  its  infant 
Growth,  I  know  of  a  certain  Ingredient  ( not  any  Pow¬ 
der)  that  will  aflfuredly  prevent  this  Damage,  and  not 
hurt  the  Woad.  There  is  an  old  Account  given  of  the 
(Quality  of  Woad,  v/hich  if  true,  is  fomewhat  fur- 
prizing,  that  where  a  Plantation  of  Woad  is,  it  is  a 
Folly  to  keep  Birds  near  it,  becaufe  their  feeding  on  its 
Leaves,  breeds  a  Diflemperin  them  that  kills.  There 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  rightly  performing  this  fort  of  Huf- 
bandry,  without  the  Skill  and  Affiftance  of  a  Work¬ 
man  that  has  been  employed  in  the  Bufinefs,  and  fuch 
a  one  may  be  bed  had  from  a  Woad-houfe,  two  of 
the  greateft  I  fee  in  my  Travels,  one  between  Bath  and 
Briftol^  and  the  other  between  Barking  and  Grays  in 
EJfex .  v 


CHAP.  vi. 

O/Madd  e  r. 

MADD  ER  is  alfo  a  Plant  that  the  Dyers  ufc ;  it 
is  of  a  red  Colour  in  dying  ;  and  is  what  they 
make,  as  they  call  it,  their  bell  folid  Red.  It  is  planted 
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of  it  in  Gardens,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Apothecary,  being 
medicinal  •,  when  it  is  well  cultivated,  and  Care  taken 
of  it,  it  will  produce  great  Profit  ;  there  hath  been  At¬ 
tempts  made  to  gain  a  Patent  from  the  Crown  for  the 
foie  making,  but  kwas  not  granted,  though  it  would 
have  been  •  of  great  Advantage  in  general  for  to  have 
encouraged  it,  and  have  made  it  on  of  the  Staple  Com¬ 
modities  of  the  Nation. 

The  Seed  of  it  is  not  fo  well  to  be  carried  on  for 
the  Work,  as  the  Setts  from  an  old  Root  of  one  or 
two  Years  old  ;  they  are  to  be  had  of  Gardeners,  who 
keep  them  for  this  and  other  Ufes.  They  are  to  be 
drawn  in  March  and  Aprils  or  asfcon  as  they  are  Sprung 
forth  of  the  Ground  two  or  three  Inches  long  ;  let  your 
Setts  have  fome  Fibres  of  the  old  Root  to  them,  or 
dSe  you  may  run  the  Hazard  of  lofing  them,  if  a 
dry  Seafon  happens  ;  when  you  take  the  dips  from 
the  old  Roots,  put  them  into  a  Bafket  with  fome 
Mouldy  to  keep  the  Winds  from  hurting  them,, 
being  tender.  Your  Ground  that  you  put  them  in¬ 
to  muff  be  well  prepared  *,  and,  if  pofiible,  the  Ma¬ 
nure  fowed  on  it  before  Chriftmas ,  and  plowed  then 
alfo,  by  which  the  Ground  will  be  well  prepared  to 
receive  the  Setts  in  March  or  April ;  it  muft  be  a  warm 
Soil,  and  ploughed  deep*  or  dug  fo,  and  laid  very- 
even  or  level,  then  run  it  out  in  long  Beds,  about  one 
Foot  or  more  afunder,  put  in  your  Setts  about  a  Foot 
afunder,  and  if  a  dry  Spring,  they  muft  be  watered* 
until  you  may  perceive  they  have  recovered  their  trans¬ 
planting  ;  you  muft  hoe  it  or  weed  it,  that  they  may’nt 
annoy  the  Plants,  though  kis  but  like  a  Weed  itfelf ; 
good  weeding  the  ftrft  Year  is  the  belt  Preservative  un¬ 
to  it,  and  fome  few  Setts  may  be  taken  off,  but  kis 
not  fo  well  as  the  fecond  Year,  when  you  may  take 
up  what  Setts  you  pleafe  ;  always  leave  one  or  more 
to  top  or  draw  the  Plant  ;  then  you  may  get  what 
you  want  for  the  Dyers,  Drugfter,  and  Apothecary* 
and  the  Setts  to  plant  again  :  In  taking  up  the  Root 
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there  will  be,  as  it  is  obferved,  one  Runner,  with  little 
Buds  out  of  the  Ground  fet  upright,  which  will  make 
many  good  Sorts  ;  but  the  Madnefs  mult  firft  be  got, 
before  thofe  can  be  come  at  :  When  a  Cop  is  got,  it 
mult  be  carefully  dried,  as  you  do  Hops.  The  Work¬ 
man  muft  pare  it  to  get  out  the  Hulk,  which,  though 
not  fo  valuable  as  the  other,  is  worth  about  ten  Shillings 
a  Hundred  :  Then  there  is  another  fort,  called  the 
Number  (o)  which  is  the  middle  Rind,  that  is  not  worth 
fo  much  as  the  third  fort,  called  the  Crop  Madder,  by 
a  fixth  Part  ^  but  the  Crop  Madder  is  the  very  Heart 
and  Pith  of  it,  inclining  to  Yellow.  This  belt  Mad¬ 
der  is  worth  Eight  or  Nine  Pounds  a  Hundred  *,  and 
the  Number  (o  )  is  worth  about  Six  Pounds,  and  fome- 
times  lefs.  The  Dyers  ufe  great  Quantities  of  it  each 
Perfon  ;  and  if  it  was  well  cultivated  in  this  Kingdom 
more,  it  would  enrich  it  much. 


A  Supplement  to  the  Chapter  on  Madder, 

ADDER  is  a  Plant  that  has  been  wrote  on  by 
IVl  feveral  Authors,  but  to  little  Purpofe,  for  this 
Vegetable  is  fo  little  cultivated  in  England ,  that  there 
are  but  very  few  indeed  that  knows  where  to  go  to 
be  inftrudted  in  its  Management,  which  is  fo  me  what  fur- 
prizing,  fince  it  agrees  with  the  fame  Ground  that  Li¬ 
quorice  does,  which  is  of  the  fandy  loamy  Kind,  and 
requires,  like  that  and  Saffron,  three  Years  Time  to  be 
in  the  Ground.  But  the  hufbanding  it  is  not  to  be  fo 
well  taught  by  Books,  as  to  make  a  Perfon  a  com¬ 
plete  Artiff,  becaufe  it  is  a  difficult  Matter,  even  after  j 
this  Madder  Root  is  grown  to  Perfection,  to-manage  it  j 
afterwards,  for  it  may  be  greatly  damaged  in  the  j 
cutting  and  forting  of  it.  However,  as  it  is  a  molt  I 
ufe ful  Root  in  medicinal  Cafes  both  for  Man  and  I 
Beaff,  as  well  as  for  Dyers  Ufes,  and  fells  for  large  | 
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Prices.  It  is  a  Pity  there  is  not  Encouragement  e- 
nough  given  to  plant  it  more  at  home,  to  prevent,  its 
Importation  from  abroad  •,  a  Thing  that  might  be  eafily 
done,  if  a  publick  Plantation  was  made  of  it  near  Lon¬ 
don,  for  Perfons  to  refort  to  at  their  Pleafure  to  inftrudf 
themfelves  in  the  Management  of  it  by  ocular  Demon- 
(Ration. 


C  H  A  P.  XVIL  - 


Of  Saffron. 

THERE  is  another  valuable  Commodity,  and 
that  is  Saffron,  of  which  this  Nation  enjoys  the 
Benefit  of  the  beft  Sort  *,  and  as  this  Saffron  is  medici¬ 
nal,  and  very  fovereign  as  to  its  Effects  in  many  Cafes* 
therefore  ’tis  coveted  in  every  Place,  if  it  could  be  made 
to  grow  freely  *,  but  the  chief  Place  is  at  Saffron- IValdeti 
in  Effex ,  and  Part  of  Cambridge/hire  and  in  many  Gen¬ 
tlemens  Gardens,  where  Ground  is  prepared  for  it. 

The  propereft  time  to  raife  a  new  Plantation  is  about 
Midfummer  ;  when  you  have  prepared  your  Land  in 
Field  or  Garden,  .being  a  light  dry  Ground,  if  a  little 
loorny  the  better,  then  make  your  Beds  with  a  proper 
Space  to  walk  of  each  Side  together,  without  treading 
on  the  Beds  ;  then  plant  your  Roots  about  three  Inches 
deep*  and  about  two  or  three  Inches  afunder,  and  fo  do 
till  you  have  filled  the  whole  Ground  or  Bed  in  each 
Spot ;  it  may  yield  you  a  tolerable  Crop  the  firft  Sep¬ 
tember  after  fown,  but  the  fecond  Year  more  *,  and  the 
beft  time  to  ufe  the  Manure  on  the  Land  is  about  Mid¬ 
fummer ,  when  all  the  Leaves  are  off  the  Ground,  and 
by  September  you  will  land  a  great  Strength  in  the  Roots^ 

as  well  as  Flower  ;  it  cannot  be  faid  any  Addition  of 
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Chives  will  come,  there  being  only  two  or  three  as  has 
yet  been  obferved,  but  that  may  be  thicker  and  better 
in  Kind,  by  which  a  greater  Weight  may  be  produced 
in  the  Bulk  ;  it  mull  be  watched  in  the  Morning,  elfe 
the  Sun  dries  it  up  and  fpoils  the  Chive  ;  the  Beds  pro¬ 
duce  Saffron  for  near  a  whole  Month  when  it  comes  to 
blow  •,  when  you  have  gotten  the  Saffron,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  dried  in  a  Kiln  made  of  Clay,  with  Charcoal ; 
and,  it  is  {aid,  three  Pounds  wet  will  dry  to  one  Pound, 
which,  I  conceive,  is  over-doir.g  it,  and  muft  prevent 
the  Virtue  of  Saffron  to  aft  as  it  would,  not  fo  dry  ; 
for  that  Juice  fo  dried,  can  never  be  recovered  for  any 
Ufe  •,  though  it  may  be  faid  to  keep  better  fo  dried, 
and  longer,  being  moift  in  Nature  :  I  have  known  fmall 
Quantities  of  an  Ounce  or  two  gathered  in  a  Garden, 
put  only  in  a  Bladder,  and  kept  in  the  Pocket ;  which 
fmall  Quantity  fo  dried  hath  been  kept  two  Years,  or 
more  :  and  one  Chive  or  Blade  fo  dried,  have  anfwered 
as  much  as  three  or  four  of  that  dried  by  the  Kiln ; 
but  larger  Quantities  can’t  be  thus  dried  •,  but  it  is  only 
obferved,  that  it  may  be  dried  too  much ;  for  if  the 
Juice  of  Herbs  was  fo  dried,  whether  they  then  would 
emit  or  yield  as  ftrong  a  Juice  as  being  dried  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  Way.  An  Acre  of  this  Saffron  has  produced 
fourteen  or  fifteen  Pounds  •,  but  if  feven  or  eight  pounds, 
it  does  pay  well :  It  has  been  fold  from  one  Pound  Ster¬ 
ling  to  Five  Pounds  a  lb.  And  it  may  be  worth  thirty 
Pounds  an  Acre,  or  more,  if  the  Seai'on  hits. 


v  t 

A  Supplement  to  the  Chapter  on  Saffron. 

j  have  been  in  a  Saffron- Plantation  at  Keftevan , 
1  about  two  Miles  diftant  from  Saffron-JVt alden  in  FJfex9 
where  I  met  with  a  Perfon  fo  induftrious  as  to  inciofe 
two  Acres  of  Grcnnd,  of  a  very  poor  Nature  ot  itfelf, 
but  well  dreffed  before  planted  in  the  common  Field, 

and  fecured  with  redded  Hurdles,  that  were  to  ftand 
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three  Years  on  the  Spot  of  Ground,  tili  he  had  enjoyed 
the  full  Profit  of  his  Saffron- plantation  ;  by  which  they 
entirely  fecure  it  from  the  Damage  of  Hares,  who 
would  certainly  deftroy  it,  if  they  had  Liberty  to  come 
at  it.  Here  I  could  not  help  being  furprized  on  Sight 
of  a  confiderable  Number  of  Women  and  Girls  gather¬ 
ing  the  Blue  Flowers  of  the  Saffron,  at  Break  of  Day 
in  September ,  while  they  were  open  before  the  Sun  gets 
much  power  to  dry  and  inclofe  them.  The  Soil  feem- 
cd  to  be  a  chalky  poor  Loam,  that  after  three  Years  is 
left  to  be  plowed  up  and  lowed  with  Corn,  and  another 
new  Piece  of  Ground  inclofed  in  the  like  Manner  for 
the  lame  purpofe.  Now  as  our  Englijh  Saffron  is  the 
belt  of  any,  and  fells  for  the  greatelt  Price,  I  am  per- 
luaded  that  many  Gentlemen  would  cultivate  this  pro¬ 
fitable  Plant,  and  thereby  greatly  improve  their  poor 
Ground,  had  they  a  true  Notion  of  cultivating  it,  by 
planting  its  off-fet  Roots  at  a  proper  Seafon.  If  any 
Gentleman  therefore  thinks  fit,  I  will  ride  with  him  to 
this  Saffron- plantation,  and  there  have  him  inflrudled 
in  the  practical  Cultivation  of  this  profitable  Plant ;  and 
if  he  will  come  at  the  Beginning  of  June,  he  may  buy 
what  off-fet  Roots  he  pleafes  to  traniplant  to  his  own 
Ground.  I  live  about  one  Day’s  Journey  from  thefe 
Saffron  Grounds,  and  muft  own  it  much  furprizes  me, 
to  fee  thoufands  pf  Acres  of  poor  Earth  go  without 
this  mod  profitable,  cheap,  eafy  Improvement,  that 
are  really  mod  fit  for  it. 


C  H  A  P.  XVIII. 

Of  Meadow  and  Pasture  Grounds. 

» 

fTTl  HESE  Grounds  fhould  be  fowed  with  the  Ma- 
nure,  fixteen  Bufhels  to  an  Acre,  before  Chrift - 
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mas ,  that  it  may  receive  the  Moifture  of  the  Winter 
Showers  •,  and  when  the  Spring  comes  on,  you’ll  then 
fee  the  Benefit  of  the  early  lowing  of  the  Manure 
which  will  not  only  feed  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs,  but 
doth  encreafe  and  bring  forth  a  new  Sort  of  feeding 
Grafs  of  the  Trefoil  Kind,  &c.  if  the  Land  had  none 
before,  though  any  Grafs  Ground  may  be  lowed  with 
the  Manure  at  all  Seafons,  when  the  Grafs  is  fliort, 
and  the  fir  ft  Rain  that  falls  prepares  it  for  the  Ad  of 
Vegetation  •,  but  the  W  inter  Seafon  is  the  propereft 
Time,  which  all  will  find  that  ufe  it. 

Ground  fowed  with  this  Manure  produces  fuch  a 
Grafs,  as  all  Cattle  delight  in  ;  as  hath  been  experienced 
by  thofe  that  have  fowed  a  Part  of  a  Ground,  and  left 
the  other  without  (owing  any  Part  of  it ;  for  the  Cattle 
have  fed  on  the  Part  manured,  and  kept  it  bare,  when 
the  other  Part  has  grown,  and  been  ready  to  mow,  and 
negleded  it  *,  and  it  will  make  Cattle  thrive  falter  than 
any  other  Ground  adjoining,  and  not  manured. 

Sheep  feed  extraordinary  on  the  Lands  fowed  with 
this  Manure  *,  and,  what  is  more,  that  they  will  never 
rot,  where  it  is  continually  fown  :  and  will  cure  the 
fame,  if  not  too  far  gone  before  they  are  put  in  :  Efpe- 
cialiy  if  the  Ground  is  not  too  wet,  and  they  have  the 
Advantage  of  lying  dry. 

Likewife  thofe  Parks  that  have  been  fown  with  this 
Manure  have  produced  better  and  fatter  Venifon,  -be  it 
of  Buck  or  Doe,  then  was  fed  there  before,  and  much 
fooner.  The  mowed  Lands  have  alfo  had  much  greater 
Crops  for  Play,  and  the  Hay  fo  much  better,  that  every 
one  by  feeding  their  Horfes,  or  other  Cattle,  with  the 
Hay,  will  prefently  experience,  by  the  great  Improve¬ 
ment  of  therp  that  are  fed  with  it. 

Alfo  Bowling  Greens  watered  with  the  Lixivium  of 
the  Manure,  foaked  or  fowed  on  it  when  the  Worms 
&c.  come  up,  will  deflroy  them,  and  rid  them  of  all 
thui  trouhlefome  Reptiles ;  for  none  will  live  where 
’tis  either  watered  with  or  fowed  on  the  Ground,  as 

hath 
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hath  been  experienced  by  thofe  who  have  tried  the 
fame  ;  and  will  keep  it  in  the  bed  Order  for  the  Life  of 
the  Gentlemen  of  Pleafure.  Grafs  Seeds  fown  at  the' 
Time  with  the  Manure,  either  before  or  after,  will, 
produce  an  incredible  Crop  the  next  Seafon. 

Now  as  to  the  feeding  or  Beall  with  Hay,  every 
Country  have  not  the  Method  of  of  making  their  Hay 
fuitable  for  that  purpofe  •,  for  thofe  Countries  that  do 
feed  Cattle  with  Hay  to  fat  in  Winter,  genrally  cut  or 
mow  their  Grafs  while  the  Sap  is  in  it,  and  don't  let  it 
Hand -till  it  is  dead  at  the  Bottom  5  for  then  the  Hay 
has  not  that  Sweetnefs,  as  it  fhould  have  for  that  pnr- 
pofe  for  the  Bead  to  feed  on  :  Next  let  it  be  well  made, 
not  to  let  it  lie  in  the  Swarth  till  it  is  dead  and  muily, 
that  the  Air  cannot  recover  ^  but  let  it  be  tedded  as 
foon  as  mowed  *,  then  the  Hay  (being  daily  attended) 
will  be  green  and  fv/eet,  which  will  induce  the  Cattle  to 
eat  it  with  Pleafure,  and  thrive  almoft  as  fad  as  the 
natural  Grafs.  And  if  it  has  that  which  is  called  the 
mow-burn  (though  not  too  much  of  it)  the  Beall  delight 
in  the  Smell,  and  will  eat  it  eagerly  •,  which  caufes  the 
Bead  to  drink,  and  from  thence,  if  the  Water  is  good, 
it  makes  the  Bead  thrive  the  fader. 

Now  as  there  is  a  lingular  Care  to  be  taken  in  the 
making  the  Hay,  fo  there  is  aifo  a  Method  in  giving  it 
to  the  Beall,  in  order  for  his  thriving ;  ’tis  not  to  be 
taken  from  the  Stack  in  Flakes,  as  it  is  put  on,  but  it 
mud  be  cut  about  fix  Inches  long,  with  a  Hay  Knife 
made  for  that  purpofe,  by  which  Means  the  Bead  will 
with  more  Eafe  chew  it  fooner,  and  dll  his  Belly  ;  and 
when  that  is  done,  lie  down  with  Pleafure  to  chew  his 
Cud,  for  then  he  thrives ,  but  if  the  Hay  is  long  when 
given  to  him,  ’tis  fame  time  before  he  can  chew  it,  to 
i wallow  it,  fo  as  to  get  a  Belly  full,  that  he’ll  be  tired 
before  he  can  fill  it,  and  never  get  fat  ;  then  it  mud  be 
given  to  him  a  little  at  a  Time,  and  often,  by  which 
Means  he  will  not  blow  upon  it  ;  for  if  he  does,  then 
he  will  refufe  it,  and  will  not  eat  it. 

v  F  4 
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Now  to  prevent  this  Inconveniency,  it  is  proper  to 
put  your  Hay  Stack  in  the  firmeft  or  cirydt  Ground 
you  have,  that  will  not  potch  or  tread,  and  fo  rail  or 
raddle  it  about :  and  when  you  come  to  fodder  your 
Beaft,  add  a  little  raddle  Hedge,  about  two  Foot  high, 
and  about  three  Foot  wide  round  your  firft  Radnor 
Hedge  ;  and  there  put  your  hay  (it  laves  a  great  deal 
oi  Labour  in  carrying  of  it  about  the  Ground,  or  if 
you  put  it  in  a  Rack  for  that  Purpofe,  and  lefs  Waite) 
the  Beaft  will  eat  it  without  treading  on  it,  and  hunting 

each  other ,  though  the  jVmfter  Beaft  will  pick  whcte 
he  likes. 

Now  when  they  have  filled  their  Bellies,  it  is  ve¬ 
ry  much  for  their  Advantage  to  have  a  running  Water 
to  go  to  drink  at  ;  for  Water  is  the  Life  of  every 
thing,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  Cattle.  Standing 
Water  (except  it  is  a  large  Water,  where  the  Air  and 
Wind  ferves  to  purge  it)  is  not  fo  good  for  Cattle; 
for  when  they  enter  into  1  mall  Ponds  to  drink,  they, 
by  their  1  reading,  fpoii  it  for  a  whole  Day  :  by  which 
Means  the  Cattle  flancis  lonncl  the  Water,  and  never 
drink,  being  always  .defireus,  but  will  not  touch  it, 
which  hinders  them,  from  thriving  for  want  of  crOOC] 
Water,  for  no  Cattle  thrive  that  do  not  drink  heartily; 
and  if  the  Ground  is  large  you  fodder  on,  it  is  the  bet¬ 
ter,  or  two,  it  they  open  one  into  the  other ;  for  they 
are  pieafecl,  and  feem  to  lie  at  more  Eafe. 

^  Now  as  to  the  grazing  Part,  the  feeding  Cattle  on 
oiais  Ground  ;  the  firft  Care  is  to  have  for  your  Cattle 
gwou  Water;  lor  if  your  Grafs  Ground  is  not  of  the 
they  will  gather  Fiefb,  and  by  length  of 
Time  wh]  be  fat,  but  not  lo  loon  as  where  the’  Cattle 
have  Grafs  and  good  Water  to  feed  and  drink  of,  as 

*n  many  ^arts  °*  bbs  Kingdom,  viz.  in  the 
Weft  Country,  in  Buckinghamjbire ,  Nortbamptonjkire, , 
BedjordJhire ,  Warwtckjhire ,  Lincolnjbire Kent,  Sujex, 
Ljjex,  and  the  Marfhes  in  Mi'ddlefex ,  &c.  in  all  which 

PJ|ccs  great  Numbers  of  Cattle  are  fed  $  and  by  the 

Manage- 
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Management  of  them  in  Order,  brought  fooner  to  Mar- 
ket,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Feeder.  For  if  the  Land 
is  not  ftrong  enough  to  feed  an  Ox  off  without  chan¬ 
ging,  they  mud  be  fhifted  often  to  frelli  Grafs :  It  is  a 
great  Advantage  to  the  Feeder  to  have  feveral  Grounds 
to  fhift  often,  which  bring  Cattle  forward  very  fad ; 
and  in  three  Weeks  or  a  Months  Time  thofe  Grtunds 
will  be  ready  again  to  receive  them  ;  which  does  add 
very  much  to  the  fatting  of  them. 

In  many  Places,  where  Grounds  are  large,  they  feed 
Bead  and  Sheep  together,  which  is  not  fo  well,  if  pof- 
fihle  to  be  prevented,  be  the  Ground  ever  fo  large-;  for 
where  Sheep  feed  they  will  (fain  the  Grafs,  neither  will 
the  Bead  eat  where  they  have  been  to  feed  and  lie  on* 
Therefore,  it  poffible,  the  Sheep  fhould  be  kept  in  a 
Ground  by  themfelves,  or  to  follow  after  the  Bead, 
for  they  feed  clofer  to  the  Ground  than  the  Bead  can  ; 
for  a  Bullock  or  Cow  licks  in  the  Grafs  with  his  Tongue, 
which  is  by  Nature  provided  with  a  Roughnefs  at  the 
Tips  fo  that  they  require  a  Length  of  Grafs  for  that 
purpofe;  and  Grafs  cannot  well  be  too  ihort  for  the 
Sheep,  they  feeding  better  on  it,  and  will  be  fooner 
fat. 

I  once  was  in  'North amp onjhire ,  near  Clay  Coton , 
where  their  Grounds  are  pretty  large  *,  and  it  was  their 
Cudom  to  feed  Bead  and  Sheep  together,  as  in  many 
other  Places :  I  perfuaded  a  Gentleman  to  feed  his  Bead 
by  themfelves,  and  to  let  his  Sheep  follow  his  Bead, 
as  they  were  fhifted  into  frefh  Grounds  ;  and  he  told 
me  himfelf,  his  Bead  and  Sheep  did  both  grow  fatter 
and  fooner,  and  both  Sorts  paid  better  that  Year  than 
ufual  ;  and  I  prefume  never  left  it  off,  after  he  found 
fuch  Benefit :  And  many  Times  the  Feeders  buy  their 
lean  Bead  out  of  the  Yoak,  and  are  work’d  very  poor  ; 
thofe  Bead,  when  they  are  brought  to  frefh  Grafs,  arc 
apt  to  furfeit  :  Now  thefe  fhould  be  blooded  in  about 
ten  Days,  which  makes  them  thrive  the  better  *,  alfo 
thofe  weak  Bead  are  fubjeft  to  the  Tail  Evil,  which  is 

a  * 
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Worm  at  the  lower  End  of  fiefhy  Part  of  the  Tail 
which  is  hollow,  and  will  not  thrive  :  To  remedy  this, 
take  his  Tail,  and  fpread  his  Hair  at  the  lower  End, 
then  cut  off  a  Joint  or  two  of  his  Rump,  which  will 
draw  out  the  ill  Blood ;  by  doing  of  which,  it  may 
be  a  Means  to  fill  his  Points  backwards,  viz.  his  Cod, 
Twill,  and  Flank;  and  by  fo  doing,  it  helps  all  otaer 
in  thofe  Points,  and  make  them  thrive  much  better. 

I  was  once  at  a  Gentleman’s  Seat  in  Hertfordjhire , 
in  the  Month  of  Aprils  and  walking  with  him  in  his 
Park  among  his  Deer,  I  perceived  there  was  much  more 
Grafs  than  his  Deer  would  eat,  though  but  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  Acres.  I  perfuaded  him  to  let  his  Steward  fwho 
was  goin’g  along  with  rne  into  Lincolnjhire )  buy  him 
twenty  Beall,  to  feed  among  the  Deer  :  He  gave  Or¬ 
ders  accordingly,  and  the  Beall  came  up  the  Begininng 
of  Mayy  and  in  January  following  (alter  a  little  Hay 
was  given  to  them,  the  Grais  being  fhort)  they  were  , 
fold  in  Smithjieldy  and  paid  for  keeping  above  100  /. 
being  more  than  the  annual  Value  of  the  Land  of  the 
Park,  and  never  a  Deer  fed  the  lefs’,  being  .about  fix- 
ty  Head  of  Deer  kept  in  it  ;  for  Beall  and  Deer  feed 
well  together,  the  Beaft  eating  the  longer  Grafs  that  the 
Deer  will  not  eat,  for  being  in  Nature  like  Sheep,  they 
commonly  feed  on  the  Ihortell  Grais.  By  which  means 
many  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  may  make  an  Ad  van- 
tan  ge  of  their  Parks  that  are  large,  more  than  at  prefent 


they  do.  . 

Now  as  Water  is  fo  great  a  Benefit  to  all  Creatures, 
fo  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  Care  of  all  to  endeavour  to 
find  cut  this  only  Thing  necefifary :  And  it  hath  been  the 
Enquiry  of  many  to  fearch  tor  it  in  Lands  that  he  high, 
and  the  Grounds  naturally  dry.  And  among  the  many 
Attempts,  one  is  very  good,  if  practicable,  as  it  hath 
been  related  in  Tvrkjkirey  that  a  barren  and  dry  Ground 
has  been  bored  many  Fathom  deep,  till  they  met  with 
what  they  call  a  Grand  Spring,  which  they  bore  through 
to,  and  that  fhall  caufe  a  perpetual  Flowing  above 
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Ground,  tho’  many  Fathoms  deep.  Now  if  fuch  a 
Spring  is  found  in  a  Ground  that  hath  a  Declivity,  it 
may  be  led  to  many  Grounds,  by  a  Ditch  or  a  Rivulet 
cut  from  Ground  to  Ground,  to  any  Place  or  Corner 
of  feveral  Grounds  to  fupply  each  with  what  Quantity 
they  pleafe  ;  and  when  that  fhali  be  full,  to  divert  it 
to  any  other  by  the  fame  Means  :  If  this  is  practic¬ 
able,  as  has  been  certified,  no  Ground  may  be  in  want 
of  Water  in  any  Place  :  ThusWater  may  always  be  had, 
and  at  no  very  great  Charge,  it  being  related  that  it 
colt  not  above  four  Guineas,  and  they  boaed  twenty  Fa¬ 
thom,  through  leveral  Kind  of  Oars  :  ’Tis  conceived 
that  many  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  would  willingly 
gain  Water,  if  at  a  greater  Expence,  befides  the  pur- 
chafing  of  Bores  to  fearch  for  it.  This  the  quickeft 
Way  of  any  to  raife  Water  ;  and  in  thofe  Countries 
where  they  bore  to  find  the  Ore  of  Iron,  Coals,  Gfe. 
the  Charge  will  not  be  great  ;  and  where  they  are  not 
ufed,  if  feveral  Gentlemen  were  to  join  for  one,  the 
Charge  would  be  but  final],  and  they  would  find  their 
Account  in  it. 

As  the  beforementioned  is  how  to  procure  Water  to 
dry  Lands,  it  will  be  as  neceffary  to  know  how  to 
drain  Lands  that  are  too  wet,  and  to  carry  it  off  from 
thofe  Grounds  which  are  too  wet, which  many  are  fubjeft 
to  in  feveral  Parts :  If  the  Waters  lye  only  on  the  Sur-' 
face  of  the  Ground,  opening  the  Ditches  round  the 
Ground,  and  cutting  narrow  Rills  of  about  a  Foot  wide 
and  deep,  will  drain  that  off ;  the  Land  will  be  dry, 
and  become  good  Ground,  if  the  Water  by  ill  Huf- 
bandry  has  not  lain  too  long  j  but  if  the  Pield  isiaige, 
and  a  great  deal  of  Water  on  the  Land,  the  Ditches 
mull  be  the  deeper  to  receive  the  Water  ;  for  the  Dit¬ 
ches  dug  on  each  Side  of  the  Ground  may  befo  ordered, 
as  to  keep  moft  I.and  dry,  (except  there  are  many 
Springs  in  the  Ground,  which  muff  be  performed  ano¬ 
ther  Way)  efpecially  if  there  is  any  Current  to  car¬ 
ry  the  Water  off ;  and  the  Earth  that  is  dug  out  of  the 
‘ 1  Ditches 
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Ditches  round  the  Land,  when  it  is  mellowed  by  lying 
a  little  while,  is  very  good  to  be  fpread  on  the  Grafs- 
ground,  being  fredi  Earth,  which  will  revive  the  Grafs 
Roots  exceedingly  :  ’Tis  not  fo  ufeful  on  plowed  Lands, 
becaufe  the  Plough  turns  up  frefh  Earth  whenever  it  is 
plowed. 

Now  thofe  Lands  that  are  fpewey,and  full  of  Springs, 
and  are  fo  tender  that  hardly  any  Creature  can  feed  on 
them,  are  to  be  cured  in  this  Manner  :  If  the  Ground 
has  any  Declivity,  then  open  that  fide  of  the  Ground 
by  a  large  deep  Ditch,  according  to  theCompafs  the 
Ground  is  of  that  is  to  be  drained,  if  the  Springs  are 
many,  it  mud  be  the  deeper  and  wider,  to  about  five 
Foot  deep,  and  about  four  Foot  wide,  as  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Springs  are,  which  mud  be  your  Rule  ;  then 
open  Rills  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Ground,  of  about  2 
Foot  deep  and  a  Foot  wide,  and  leading  crofs  the  Ground 
into  one  or  more  Rills,  till  they  all  run  into  the  great 
Ditch  ;  after  that  fill  each  Rill  with  Stones,  about  the 
Size  of  Eggs  or  bigger,  up  to  near  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  ;  then  cover  the  Top  with  Turf.  Thefe  Rills 
will  never  choak,  and  the  Water  will  pafs  away  between 
the  Stones,  and  make' the  Surface  firm,  if  you  keep  the 
grand  Mouth  open  *,  fo  your  Work  is  done  for  many 
Years,  and  your  Land  will  become  good.  This  Work 
lias  been  done  by  Bufhes,  Esfr.  yet  this  is  the  mod  cer¬ 
tain,  for  they  decay  and  rot  j  but  this  is  always*  the 
fame,  as  many  have  found  by  Experience,  to  their  great 
Profit,  who  have  taken  Land  that  has  been  of  no  Va¬ 
lue,  and  made  it  good  Ground  ;  and  it  may  happen 
that  many  Grounds  are  fpewey  together,  then  let  a 
large  Pond  or  Gutt  be  made,  to  drain  all  by  the  fame 
Rule  :  The  Pond  will  fupply  all  the  Grounds,  if  it 
c  m  poffibly  be  made  in  the  Centre  of  them,  putting 
on  each  other. 

Now  this  is  not  diredted  to  drain  large  Fenns,  that 
mud  be  done  another  Way,  by  large  Cuts,  like  a  final! 
River,  and  Mills. 

;  .  a 
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A  Supplement  to  the  Chapter  on  Meadow,  &c\ 
HERE  is  fuch  a  Difference  in  both  Upland  and 


A  Lowland  Meadow-Ground,  that  one  Acre  of  ci¬ 
ther,  by  bad  Management,  may  not  yield  a  firft  Crop 
worth  more  than  five  or  ten  Shillings  ;  when  the  fame* 
by  good  Management,  might  yield  a  Crop  to  the  Va¬ 
lue  of  three  Pounds  or  more.  This  I  have  feen  ve¬ 
rified,  and  been  Inftrumental  in  recovering  and  im¬ 
proving  the  fame  Ground.  To  enjoy  a  Meadow  Ground 
in  the  higheft  Perfedtion,  it  is  to  be  dome  three  feveral 
ways.  Firft  by  converting  plowed  Land  into  a  delicate 
thick  planted  profitable  Meadow.  Secondly,  by  re¬ 
covering  and  improving  an  old  decayed  one.  And 
Thirdly  by  watering  them.  As  to  the  firft,  of  bring¬ 
ing  plowed  Ground  into  Meadow  Ground,  I  have  to 
fay,  that  the  plowed  Ground,  be  it  of  what  Nature 
{©ever,  if  it  is  to  be  laid  down  for  lafting  Meadow,  it 
muft  be  brought  into  a  perfedt  fine  Tilth  Condition,  by 
feveral  previous  Plowings  and  Harrowings  j  for  which 
Purpofe  Ground  cannot  be  made  too  fine  and  too  hol¬ 
low,  becaufe  on  this  depends  the  Succefs  of  the  new 
Crop  of  Grafs,  for  what  can  be  finer  and  tenderer  than 
the  thready  Capilliary  Roots  of  Grafs -feeds,  efpecially 
fuch  that  I  fiiall  in  this  Chapter  give  an  Account  of* 
and  as  they  are  thus  fine  and  tender,  how  can  they 
enter  and  ftrike  into  an  Earth,  unlefs  its  Interftices  or 
Pores,  are  made  large  and  numerous  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  otherwife  they  would  pine,  decay,  and 
perhaps  dye  afterwards  ;  for  this  muft  confequently  be 
their  Cafe,  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  on  a  hard  rough 
tilth-ground. 

After  the  Ground  is  well  manured  and  plowed  into 
a  fine  Tilth,  it  concerns  the  Owner  to  have  in  readi- 
nefs  a  proper  Seed,  for  as  the  Seed  is,  fo  will  the 
Crops  of  Grafs  be  that  are  produced  from  it,  and  an 


Error 
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Error  in  the  Beginning  is  the  worft  of  Errors,  and 
very  likely  not  to  be  remedied  without  great  Lofs  and 
Expence.  therefore  I  here  propofe  one  of  the  belt 
Sort  of  Grafs- feeds  (if  not  the  belt  of  all >  in  the 
World,  which  I  call  Lady-finger  Grafs-feed,  and  am 
the  very  firft  Author  that  ever  fo  plainly  expofed  it 
in  Print,  for  by  many  Years  Experience,  I  know  it  to 
be  a  mo  ft  excellent  Grafs,  as  having  it  growing  in  my. 
Meadow  clofe  to  my  Houfe.  Its  Character  take  as 
follows,  viz. 

Milk,  fays  a  Phyfician,  is  in  its  own  Nature  heal¬ 
thy,  or  more  or  lefs  fo,  as  the  Feeding  of  the  Cows 
are,  and  the  Difpofttion  of  the  Cattle.  Now  though 
Lady-flnger-grafs  is  proved  by  Cattle  to  be  the  bcft 
of  Graffes,  for  when  they  come  into  a  Field  to  feed, 
they  eat  this  firft  and  before  all  other  Graffes.  It  is 
a  true,  hardy,  natural  Meadow-grafs,  that  exceeds  in 
Goodnefs  all  other  Englijh  and  foreign  Grades  •,  will 
grow  in  the  richeft  and  pooreft  Ground  of  any  Sort  ; 
and  in  wet  Summers,  in  rich  Land,  it  will  branch  into 
many  Stalks  Knee  high.  When  Cows  are  fed  with 
this  Grafs,  it  produces  the  wholefomeft  of  Milk  for 
Chriftians,  with  Abundance  of  thick  fine-tafted  Cream, 
and  as  fuch  is  preferred  to  be  mixed  with  Tea.  It  al- 
fo  makes  the  Iweeteft  and  moft  yellow-coloured  But¬ 
ter  and  Cheefe  of  any  Grals  whatsoever  ;  and  for  thefe 
Reafons  People  drink  the  Milk  of  this  Grafs  warm 
from  the  Cow,  as  believing  it  bell:  conduces  to  their 
Health.  The  green  Stalks  of  this  Grafs,  and  fo  will 
its  yellow  Flowers,  retain  their  Colour  a  long  Time, 
when  made  into  Hay.  In  Grafs  or  Flay  it  invites  and 
feeds  Lambs,  Sheep,  Fawns,  Deers,  Bullocks,  Oxen, 
Colts,  and  Florles,  &c.-  fat  with  great  Expedition  •>  is 
excellent  for  Saddle,  Race,  and  Coach-horfes,  and  will 
produce  a  Flefh  of  the  fweeteft  and  wholefomeft  Sort 
in  Lambs,  Sheep,  Deer,  or  Oxen,  and  tends  very 
much  by  its  warm  dry  Nature,  to  prevent  the  Red 
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Water  and  Rot  in  all  Cattle  that  feed  on  its  Grafs  or 

Hay.  ' 

Hence  I  am  led  to  obferve,  that  it  has  been  an  antient 
rei»ning  ill  Cuftom,  even  to  this  Time,  for  Perfons  to 
l.iy°  down  their  plowed  Ground  with  a  promifcuous 
Mixture  of  Common  Grafs  Seeds,  by  which  they  ge¬ 
nerally  fow  coarfe  Bennetty  Seed,  Penny-grafs  Seed, 
Plantane-feed,  Dock-feed,  Yarrow-feed,  and  too  often 
thole  Sorts  that  caufe  Cattle  to  refufe  eating  them,  till 
they  fuffer  much  by  Hunger,  and  there  are  undoubtedly 
fome  Weedy-grafies  more  of  a  poifonous  than  a  whole- 
fome  Nature,  for  we  now  and  then  find  Horfes,  Cows, 
Sheep,  and  Deer,  idc.  become  fick,  and  cannot  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fame,  when  perhaps  their  Sickneis  and 
Death  may  be  occafioned  by  fome  pernicious  Grafs  that 
grows  in  a  Meadow  amongft  a  better  Sort.  Now  where 
plowed  Ground  is  thus  lain  down  with  this  Lady-finger- 
crrafs  Seed,  and  two  other  natural  Sorts  that  I  com¬ 
monly  fell  with  it,  a  Gentleman  may  depend  on  being 
Owner  of  only  the  very  beft  of  Grafs  and  Hay,  free  of 
thofe  noxious  Graffes  and  Weeds  that  generally  infeit 
Meadow-ground  ;  which  was  I  to  write  particularly  of, 
it  would  take  me  up  more  Paper  than  this  Supplement 
will  allow  me  to  make  ufe  of.  And  what  is  alfo  of 
great  Importance,  and  very  valuable  in  this  new  Piece 
of  Grafs  Hulbandry,  fuch  plowed  ground  fo  conver¬ 
ted  into  the  fineft  of  Meadow,  may  be  made  to  laft- 
in  its  priftine  Perfection  Scores  of  Years,  by  good 
Management.  Here  then  is  an  entire  new  and  cheap 
Improvement  offered  to  the  World  ;  I  call  it  new,  be- 
caufe,  as  I  faid,  I  am  the  firft  Author  that  have  made 
this  valuable  Difcovery  •,  and  I  call  it  cheap,  becaufe  the 
firft  Charge  is  only  once  for  always,  as  to  the  bringing 
Arable  Land  into  grafs  Land,  for  fuch  it  may  be 
kept  Time  out  of  Mind  by  the  Application  of  time¬ 
ly  and  proper  Manures,  eon  this  _  Account  I  have 
Reafon  to  applaud  the  I li ).l  0  •  t~.  y  '  '  ^  ^ 

Gentlemen,  who,  by  taking  the  Mint  o.».  the  good  Gua.- 
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lities  of  this  noble  Grafs-feed,  mentioned  in  my  Mo¬ 
dern  Husbandman,  have  bought  fomeof  me  (for  there 
is  none  of  this  Seed  fold  at  any  Seed-Shop  in  London , 
nor  elfewhere)  and  fowed  in  the  laft  Spring,  1 746,  for 
this  is  the  belt  Seafon  of  the  Year  to  low  it  in.  And 
for  doing  it  in  the  quickeft  and  lead  expend vc  Man¬ 
ner,  the  Grafs-feeds  may  be  fown  when  Barley  or  Oats 
are  fown,  and  harrowed  in  the  Ground  with  them,  in 
a  Manure  I  fhall  acquaint  any  Gentleman  with,  that 
thinks  fit  to  fqpd  to  me  for  the  Lady-finger-grafs  Seed, 
and  two  others  •,  for  by  this  Method  there  is  no  Time 
loft,  becaufe  when  the  Grain  is  mowed  and  carried  off, 
a  Crop  of  thefe  Grafs-feeds  will  appear,  and  in  the 
following  Summer,  it  may  be  eat  or  mown.  To 
this  I  add,  that  if  Gentlemen  would  but  confider  the 
great  Benefit  that  may  thus  arife  from  the  Ufe  of 
this  profitable  Grafs,  and  the  Hay  made  of  it,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  great  Service  its  fine  Hay  does  in  a 
wet  and  frofty  Winter  and  Spring  Seafon,  by  its  pro¬ 
voking  Lambs,  Fawns,  yearly  Heifers  or  Bullocks 
Colts  and  Rabbits  to  feed  on  it,  I  do  not  doubt,  but 
I  fhould  have  many  Orders  fent  me  to  furnifh  Gentle¬ 
men  with  this  Nonfuch-grafs-fced.  A  Seed,  though 
a  natural  Grafs-feed,  may  be  fown  to  great  Advantage 
in  Drills,  at  a  Foot  afunder,  out  of  the  four-wheel 
Drill-plough,  as  well  as  in  the  broad-caft  Way.  In 
the  next  Place  I  am  to  give  an  Account  how  to  reco¬ 
ver  and  improve  old  decayed  Meadows.  This  I  will 
do  in  a  different  Manner  from  all  other  Authors. 
In  the  Month  of  February  let  a  Perfon  fow  common 
Hay-feeds  out  of  his  Hand  in  the  broad-caft  Way, 
all  over  the  Meadow ;  let  them  be  of  the  beft  Sort 
from  Upland-ground,  and  not  from  Marfhes  and  fwam- 
py  Lands,  he  cannot  low  them,  too  thick  ^  and  as  foon 
as  this  is  done,  let  him  employ  a  Horfe-roller  of 
Wood,  or  of  Stone,  or  of  Iron,  but  our  eight  Foot 
long  Roller  is  made  of  Wood,  and  this  will  fqueeze 
the  Seeds  into  the  Earth,  that  at  this  fime  of  the 
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Tear  is  made  foft  by  Rains,  and  pliable  enough  to  re” 
ceive  and  quickly  vegetate  the  Grafs-feeds,  fo  as  to 
become  a  full  Crop  of  Grafs  the  fame  Summer,  efpeci- 
ally  if  Coal  or  Wood  Afhes,  or  fine  fhort  rotten  Dung 
or  Soot  is  fpread  over  them,  and  rolled  in  with  them  ^ 
or  if  Hay  Seeds  are  not  to  be  got.  Clover  or  other  fuch 
Seeds,  may  be  rolled  in  upon  fuch  decayed  Meadow* 
ground  to  a  good  Purpole ;  and  for  improving  fuch 
Grafs-ground  by  watering  it  ;  if  it  can*t  be  done  by 
running  Water  from  Springs,  it  is  poffible  to  do  it 
by  a  VefTel  that  has  a  perforated  Dilcharge  in  a  Cart. 
Or  if  the  Land  lies  low  and  too  wet,  Crofs-Cuts,  two 
or  three  Foot  into  the  Ground*  fo  as  to  difcharge  the 
Waters  into  fome  River,  Pond,  or  Ditch,  may  be  a 
Cure  ;  and  if  they  are  filled  up  with  Stones  or  white 
or  black  Thorn  Bufhes,  and  Turf  laid  over  them,  the 
Meadow  will  not  only  be  made  dry,  but  alfo  firm  for 
Cattle  to  tread  it  without  Damage* 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  Hops. 

HOPS  are  become  an  liniverfal  Commodity  for  the 
prelerving  of  Beer,  though  formerly  very  much 
decryed*  and  are  ufed  in  almofi:  ail  Parts  where 
good  Drink  is  brewed,  that  is  intended  to  be  kept 
long  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  they  bring  a  great  Re¬ 
venue  to  the  Crown  :  Therefore  the  Increafe  of  the 
Plant  will  be  of  great  Service,  which  may  be  done  by 
purfuing  the  following  Method. 

When  you  drefs  your  Hills  in  the  Spring,  put  about 
two  Quarts  of  the  Manure  in  each  Hill,  mix  it  very 
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well,  that  there  be  no  Lumps  remaining  in  the  Earth  •, 
this  will  add  a  Vigour  to  the  Roots  of  the  Hop,  and 
will  make  them  fhoot  ffrong  Vines,  and  prevent  the 
Worms,  or  other  lurking  Enemies  that  prey  on  the 
Roots  ;  and  does  give  the  Vine  fuch  a  Strength,  that  it 
will  get  the  Mailer  of  a  dry  Seafon,  by  which  it  may 
procmce  a  good  Crop  ;  when  fometimes  a  weak  Vine 
may  be  deftroyed  by  the  Extremity  of  Drought.  Then, 
about  the  Time  that  the  Hops  blow,  or  bell,  add  a- 
bout  two  Quarts  of  the  Manure  Liquor  to  each  Hill  ; 
do  not  let  the  Liquor  touch  the  Vines  of  the  Hops, 

,  but  pour  it  at  a  little  Diftance,  which  will  feed  the 
Roots  ;  do  not  put  more,  for  that  will  be  fufficient. 

Now  as  to  the  planting  the  Hop  of  the  Suckers  or 
Off-fetts,  they  are  to  be  in  March ,  after  the  Hills,  at 
the  proper  Diftances  you  like,  are  made  :  Your  Plants 
rnuft  be  eight  or  ten  Inches  long,  and  in  each  three  or 
four  joints  ^  then  dig  the  Holes  you  intend  to  put 
the  Setts  in,  about  a  Foot  deep  ;  and  the  fame  over, 
to  make  the  Earth  light,  to  prepare  it  for  the  Sett  to 
fhoot  the  better  ;  fet  two  or  three  Setts  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Elole,  and  hold  them  in  your  Hand  together, 
while  the  Earth  is  put  in  ;  let  the  Tops  lye  even  with 
the  Ground  ;  alfo  let  the  fame  End  be  uppermoft, 
as  grew  before ;  then  prefs  the  Earth  well  about  the 
Roots,  if  your  Bed  is  large  as  fome  make  them,  then 
you  may  put  a  Sett  at  each  Corner. 

Now  when  your  Ground  is  full  planted,  and  the 
Hills  made  up  to  the  proper  Height  you  defign  them, 
and  cleared  of  all  Weeds,  £dV.  which  may  be  done  ei¬ 
ther  before  or  after  they  are  poled,  according  to  the 
Forwardnefs  or  Backwardnels  of  the  Spring.  At Farn~ 
ham ,  it  is  faid,  they  makej  their  Hills  when  they  cut 
and  cleanfe  their  Flop  Roots  from  their  Suckers  :  O- 
thers  diredt  to  make  them  after  they  are  poled,  and  tied 
to  their  Poles,  which  is  to  be  done  when  your  Flop  is 
grown  two  Foot  high  *,  bind  them  tjien  with  a  Rufh 
or  long  Grafs,  place  your  Poles  jlrong  in  the 
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Ground,  to  prevent  the  Wind  from  rai fin g them,  which 
will  endanger  your  Vines  and  Roots.  Place  your  Poles 
outwards,  rather  than  to  lean  inwards,  to  prevent  their 
growing  or  laying  hold  of  the  other  Vines,  which  will 
make  too  much  a  Shade,  and  prevent  their  BlofToming 
or  Belling,  and  not  ripening;  let  your  Gardener  con¬ 
tinually  be  a  paring  up  the  Weeds  that  grow,  and 
make  up  the  Beds  or  Hills  ;  and  when  a  dry  Time  hap¬ 
pens,  water  them  ;  lay  the  outfide  of  the  Hills  higheft, 
that  the  Water  and  Rain  may  foak,  and  run  to  the 
Roots  of  the  Hops  :  When  they  begin  to  blow  at  the 
latter  End  of  July*  they  bell  prefently  after,  and  fome- 
times  are  beginning  to  ripen  the  latter  End  of  Augitft : 
When  they  turn  brownifh,  cither  in  Seed  or  Bell,  they 
begin  to  pluck  ;  or  when  they  fmell  fragrantly,  they 
are  then  ripe  :  Employ  as  many  Hands  as  you  can  get, 
for  they  will  fcattcr,  and  then  the  Wind  does  them 
Damage  :  When  you  gather  them,  prepare  a  Place 
in  the  rrfidft  of  the  Garden,  by  levelling  it,  and  wa¬ 
tering  and  treading  of  it  like  a  Floor,  to  day  them  on 
for  Picking:  On  the  Outfide  of  it  fit  the  Pickers  and 
pick  them  into  a  Bafket  ;  pick  or  {trip  the  Hops  from 
your  Poles  :  When  the  Floor  is  filled,  clear  it  and 
i  weep  it  ;  fome  ufe  a  Hair-Cloth,  or  a  Blanket^  on. 
a  Frame  of  fhort  Poles  fet  on  four  Stakes,  on  which 
lay  the  Poles  with  the  Hops  on  them,  and  pick  them 
into  the  Blanket,  and  when  it  is  full  remove  them  ; 
which  Frame,  may  be  removed  as  you  pleafe  from 
Place  to  Place  :  This  Way  faves  the  {tripping  the 
Hops  from  the  Poles  ;  and  no  broken  or  feraggy 
Poles  hinder  the  Picking  ;  neither  are  any  fcattered 
in  the  (tripping,  as  will  be  otherwife,  and  is  fooner 
done  :  When  you  draw  the  Poles,  ii  any  grow  on 
two  Poles,  divide  them;  and  when  you  cut  them,  let 
them  be  two  or  thre,e  Foot  above  the  Hills  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Vine  of  the  Hop  Irom  bleeding,  elle  it 
will  draw  the  Strength  of  the  Root  too  much,  and 
fo  weaken  it :  Draw  nd  more  at  a  I  ime  than  you 
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can  pick  in  an  Hour  or  two,  for  f  ar  of  Rain;  If 
you  have  a  very  large  Garden,  you  may  provide  a 
Shed,  under  which  you  may  pick  your  Hops,  which 
will  defend  both  the  Hops  and  Pickers  from  the  Sun  and 
Storms  if  any  fhould  happen  ;  gather  no  Hops  wet, 
or  the  Dew  on  them  *,  let  not  your  Hops  be  over¬ 
ripe,  for  then  they  will  {bed  their  Seed,  which  is  the 
chief  Strength  of  the  Hop,  and  loie  their  green 
Colour. 

Now  as  to  the  drying  of  Hops,  fome  ufe  the  fame 
Kiln  as  for  Malt,  and  lay  them  about  a  Foot  thick,  and 
in  about  twelve  Hours  they  will  be  dry  enough  ;  they 
mu  ft  be  dried  without  Smoak  :  Some  dry  them  with 
Charcoal,  but  others  ufe  an  Iron  Furnace,  about  two 
Foot  fquare,  with  a  dole  Grate,  into  which  they  put 
Sea-coal,  having  a  Vent  to  convey  the  Smoak;  which  Iron 
Furnace  being  kept  glowing  hot,  gives  Heat  enough 
to  dry  them  ;  nor  doth  the  Smoak  of  the  Seacoal  annoy 
the  Hops,  becaufe  it  is  kept  in  :  Others  dry  their  Hops 
with  light  dry  Wood,  and  fome  with  Straw,  and  ufe 
the  fame  Care  that  they  may  not  be  annoyed  with 
Smoak.  You  muff  not  bag  them  as  foon  as  they  come 
from  the  Kiln,  for  then  they  will  crumble  to  a  Powder, 
but  lay  them  in  fome  Room  to  toughen  again,  and  then 
bag  them  :  When  bagged,  put  them  into  a  dry  Place, 
and  they  will  keep  feveral  Years. 

After  all  your  Work  is  thus  done,  when  your  Hop- 
Poles  are  dry,  lay  them  in  a  dry  Houfe  till  they  are 
wanted  again  ;  though  fome  fet  them  upright  in  their 
Hop-ground,  one  againft  another,  till  fuch  time  as  they 
are  wanted  *  but  this  decays  them  fooner. 


A  Supplement  to  the  Chapter  on  Ho  Pi. 

TH  E  Improvement  of  this  univerfal  fenfible  Ve¬ 
getable,  confifts  chiefly  in  thefc  feveral  Branches 
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of  good  Management,  viz.  the  Situation,  the  Soil,  the 
Sort  of  Hop,  the  keeping  the  Alleys  and  Hills  in  a 
condant-  Finenefs,  poleling  them  and  drying  them;  1 
fhall  here  only  hint  of  keeping  the  interval  Ground 
clean  between  the  Rows  of  Hops,  free  from  the  growth 
of  Grafs  and  Weeds,  for  if  thefe  are  buffered  to  grow  in 
the  Alleys,  they  will  employ  the  Earth's  goodnefs  fo, 
much  in  their  Nourifhment,  as  to  leffen  and  backward 
the  growth  of  the  Hops.  This  I  take  to  be  one  main 
Point  for  obtaining  a  full  Crop  of  Hops,  and  to  do  this 
as  it  fhould  be,  it  puts  the  Planter  to  more  or  lefs  ex- 
pence,  according  as  he  manages  it,  and  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  this  has  been  fo  expenfive  to  feme,  that  they 
have  omitted  it,  and  differed  their  Hop-alleys  to  be 
over-run  with  Grafs  and  Weeds,  to  their  very  great  Lofs, 
partly  for  want  of  knowing  howto  do,  it  in  a  cheaper 
Manner.  And  if  a  Manure  was  fown  over  a  rough, 
grazey,  weedy  i\lley-ground,  the  Confequence  would 
then  be,  that  fuch  Manure  would  nourifh  and  increafe 
the  growth  of  thefe  Weeds,  and  deprive  the  Hop- 
roots  in  a  geeat  Meafure  of  its  Affidance.  To  remedy 
this  Evil  with  the  greated  Expedition,  and  with  the 
lead  Expence,  is  the  Defign  of  this  my  Supplement  on 
Hops.  Wherefore  I  have  to  fay,  that  it  was  formerly, 
and  is  now  in  many  Parts,  their  cudomary  Way  to  dig 
all  the  Interval- ground  between  their  Hop-hills  with  a 
Spade,  and  in  other  Parts  with  a  Peck-hoe,  both  which 
I  mud  own  are  fure,  but  very  tedious  and  chargeable 
ways  of  performing  this  ncceffary  Operation  :  Now  as 
I  am  obliged  to  forbear  publifhing  the  Cuts  of  thefe 
Indrurnents  in  this  my  Book  of  Supplements  to  Mr , 
Crowell's  Work,  I  cannot  fhow  their  lerviceable  Makes  \ 
and  therefore  I  mud  recommend  my  Readers,  for  their 
better  Information,  to  my  Monthly  Supplement  to  the 
Modern  Hufbandman  •,  for  in  thefe  Monthly!  Books 
I  intend  to  have  them,  and  many  other  Cures  fix¬ 
ed,  that  are  an  ablual  Ufe  at  this  Time  as  new  1m- 
provements  in  Husbandry  »  but  for  thefe  five  Sorts 
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that  arc  employed  to  cleanfe  the  vacant  Ground  between 
the  Rows  of  Hop- hills,  and  prevent  the  growth  of 
Grafs  and  Weeds,  I  have  to  fay,  that  two  of  them 
are  Horfe  Indrumenfs,  and  three  of  them  Handlnftru- 
merits,  worked  by  particular  Perfonstodoofen  and  hal¬ 
low  the  Earth  of  Hop  Plantations,  to  kill  all  Grafs 
and  Weeds,  and  to  prevent  their  Re-growth.  The 
Horfe  Indium ents  are  well  contrived  for  this  Purpofe, 
yet  not  fo  well,  but  that  there  is  Room  for  an  Impro- 
ment  upon  them.  Accordingly  I  intend  to  publiih  one 
I  think  will  anfwer  this,  to  the  Satisfaction  of  all 
that  fhall  make  ufe  of  it  in  Hop,  and  fome  other 
fort  of  Ground,  becaufe  in  large  Hop  Plantations,  it 
will  fave  Time  and  Labour  to  a  great  Degree  of 
Profit,  and  yet  do  its  Work  very  effectually,  and  in¬ 
deed  fo  well  as  to  prevent  the  Charge  of  Manure  ; 
for  by  keeping  Ground  in  a  fine  tilth  pulverized  Con¬ 
dition  the  Air  and  Rains  have  free  Accefs  to  the  Hop- 
Roots,  and  thus  they  may  be  furnifhed  with  fufficient 
Abidance  to  pufh  forward  a  timely  Growth  of  a  full 
Crop  of  Hops,  aimed  free  that  dedrudfive  Hop  Ma¬ 
lady,  the  Mould,  which  I  take  to  be  in  fome  Degree 
owing  to  a  hard  surface  that  retains  Water  fo  long 
above  Ground,  as  to  caufe  their  Effluvia  or  Vapour 
to  afeend,  damp  the  Hop,  and  breed  the  Mould.  And 
thus  a  Plantation  of  Hops  need  not  cod  Twenty 
Pounds  an  Acre  every  Year,  becaufe  one  main 
Charge  of  Hop-hufbandry,  is  keeping  the  Alleys 
clear  of  Graff  and  Weeds,  which  will  be  moftly  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  Horfe  Indrument,  that  will  excellent¬ 
ly  well  do  this  in  their  broad  Alleys  of  7  or  8  Foot 
wide,  both  in  Quickncfs  and  Dcepnefs. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Of  Forest  Trees. 


Of  the  Oak. 

THE  Oak  being  the  chiefeft  Tree  in  the  Foreft, 
for  the  Support  of  the  Shipping,  .  may  from 
thence  be  counted  the  Bulwark  of  the  Nation  ;  theie- 
fore  we  ought,  as  much  as  we  can,  to  encourage  the 
Increafe  of  the  fame,  and  to  preferve  it  in  every  Coun¬ 
try,  but  efpecially  in  thole  near  the  Sea,  oi  Rivers, 
for  the  more  eafy  Carriage  of  it  :  And  though  we 
have  had  many  Acres  deftroyed  by  the  Plough  tor  Ill- 
lage,  yet  then  the  Owners  or  Farmers  fhould  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  plant  or  raife  of  each  Sort  of  Timber  Trees 
in  the  Hedge  Rows  of  large  Grounds  -,  which  would 
fhew  they  were  not  for  totally  deftroying  all  Timber 
Trees,  tha  twere  planted  Ages  before  their  Time  \  and 
by  which  the  future  Age  might  fee,  that  their  Ire- 
deceffors  had  fome  Thoughts  of  the  Security  of  tho  e 

that  were  to  come  after.  .  . 

That  exeellent  Treatife  of  Foreft  Frees  in  genera , 

written  by  the  Learned  John  Evelyn ,  Efq;  ilve^a  }ar§? 
and  full  Defcription  of  the  Benefit  and  Ufes  of  ail  and 
every  Sort  of  Plants  for  the  Foreft,  &c.  but  fearing 
that  worthy  Author  may  not  fall  into  everyone  s  Hands 
to  read  and  to  pradtife  his  Dirediions,  1  fha 11  ere  pre 
lume  to  give  the  Reader  fame  of  the  moft  material 
Directions  for  railing  and  ordering  fome  of  the  chiete  t 
Trees  that  arc  for  Timber  •,  becaufe  by  the  fame  Rule, 
moft  or  all  may  be  raifed  of  the  other  Kinds;  not 
only  for  the  Supply  of  Hufbandry,  and  Utenfils  or 
Trade  of  many  Sorts,  but  alio  Materials  for  Buildings, 
Ornament,  Fuel,  Ur.  ^  ^n(j 
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And  firft  of  the  Oak,  there  does  appear  by  the 
Acrons  fome  Variety  of  them  ;  but  when  you  intend 
to  plant  choofe  them  from  the  largeft  and  beft:  Sort, 
rather  when  they  are  fallen  than  thofe  plucked  from 
the  1  lee,  for  then  Nature  hath  brought  them  mo  ft 
to  Perfection  ;  and,  if  poftible,  let  it  be  a  dry  Time  \ 
then  lay  them  in  fome  open  Room  to  dry  ;  then  keep 
them  in  fome  dry  Place  till  January  ^  then  having  pre¬ 
pared  your  Land  that  you  defign  to  fet  or  low  them 
in,  if  a.  loamy  Land  it  is  beft,  but  every  one  m u it  con¬ 
tent  himfelf  with  the  Land  he  enjoys  :  The  Lands 
muft  be  digged  and  made  clean  of  all  Weeds.  Then 
fow  them  in  Rows,  or  otherways,  as  you  pieafe,  a- 
bout  two  Inches  deep  ;  by  the  lowing  of  them  at  this 
Time,  they  may  be  preferved  from  Mice  or  other 
\  ermin  i  but  if  it  is  wet  when  you  gather  them,  they 
will  hardly  keep  fo  long,  but  will  fhoot  out  at  the 
fmall  Ends  a  little  Bud  ;  then  they  muft  be  committed 
U)  the  Earth  fooner,  for  then  the  Body  of  the  Acron 
will  crack,  and  the  Spear  prepares  to  fhoot  into  the 
Earth,  and  fend  forth  his  Leaves  j  but  if  Seed  fpears 
forth,  before  it  is  committed  to  the  Ground,  the 
c*pear  whithereth,  and  will  never  grow  *,  and  it  is  the 
fame  of  Nuts,  or  Stono  Fruit  ;  for  Nature  once  fet 
in  Motion,  will  rather  ceafe  to  be,  than  alter  its  Courier; 
lor  Nature  hates  Violence  ;  neither  can  the  Seed  re¬ 
ceive  the  Precious  Sperm,  proceeding  from  its  Father 
and  Mother  (that  is  the  Sun  and  Earth ;  for  in  the  Earth 
is  feveral  Breafts  to  nourifh  each  Plant. 

Wh^n  the  Acoin  ariles  in  the  Spring,  keep  them 
clear  aof  V\  eeds,  and  let  them  remain  two  or  three 
Years  before  you  tranfplant  them  ;  then  tranfplant 
them  into  good  frefh  Ground,  if  pofiible,  mixing  the 
Earth  you  tranfplant  into  with  a  little  of  the  Manure  : 
Let  none  of  it  lie  in  Lumps,  but  let  the  Ground  be 
well  mixed  ;  cut., the  Tap  Root  and  the  ftde  Boughs, 
and  fet  the  m  as  you  do  other  I  rees  ;  keep  your  Ground 
fiom  A  teds,  moving  it. gently,  and  pruning  it  yearly, 

.  -  by 
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by  which  you  will  obtain  fair  and  large  Trees  :  Thefe 
Trees  do  not  love  to  be  removed  after  fix  or  feven  Years 
Growth,  no  more  than  a  Walnut ;  nor  in  Fa<5t  any  other 
Tree  that  fhoots  a  deep  Tap  Root,  for  then  it  is  with 
Difficulty  they  recover  ;  for  it  is  the  Nature  of  all 
Trees  to  ffioot  forth  one  Root  firfl,  and  then  fome 
fide  Roots,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Ground  it 
is  fown  or  planted  in  :  And  this  moft  ftately  Tree 
does  commonly  run  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Soil,  ef- 
pecially  in  a  loofe  Ground  •,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Tap 
Root  it  puts  forth  feeding  Roots,  and  it  comes  to 
grow  pretty  large,  it  having  but  few  Roots  above. 
This  Tree  can  hardly  bear  removing,  by  Reafon  of 
lofing  his  bell  Support,  by  difinembering  thefe  Roots 
upon  his  Removal,  or  moft  of  them. 

Now  when  a  Tree  is  removed  at  one,  two  or  three 
Years  old,  then  there  is  but  a  fmall  Head,  fo  that  it 
requires  the  lefifer  Root  towards  its  Maintenance  ;  then 
this  Root  lying  not  deep,  and  in  a  little  Compafs  of 
Ground,  may  be  taken  up  with  lefs  Lofs  to  the  Propor¬ 
tion  of  its  Head, 

Note,  When  you  take  up  any  of  thefe  Trees,  in 
cutting  any  of  the  Tap  Roots,  and  the  End  of  the 
greateft  of  the  other  Roots,  with  a  Slope  lowermoft, 
then  there  will  at  the  End  of  the  Cuttings,  at  that  Place, 
put  forth  other  fmall  Roots,  which  being  nearer  the 
Body  of  the  Tree,  will  be  the  eafier  removed,  if  any 
Occafion  ffiould  happen  to  remove  it  again. 

Now  as  to  the  removing  of  Trees,  tending  fome- 
what  to  their  growth,  as  often  in  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  then 
make  your  Holes  pretty  deep  and  wide  ;  and  if  your 
Ground  they  are  removed  to  is  not  very  good,  then 
prepare  the  Ground  with  fome  better  Mould,  fuch  if 
you  can  as  the  Tree  heft  likes;  this  will  encourage  the 
Growth  of  the  Tree,  and  fave  you  a  great  deal  of 
Trouble,  and  give  you  delight  to  fee  your  Plantation 
thrive,  and  may  fave  you,  after  three  or  four  Years, 
a  replanting  again,  by  taking  a  little  Care  at  firft.  The 
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Clay  Grounds  produce  large  Oaks  ;  yet  they  are  flower 
of  growing,  but  more  holding  than  any  other. 

When  you  remove  your  larger  Trees,  it  is  proper  to 
open  the  Ground  well  round  your  Tree  at  a  Diftance, 
to  prevent  cutting  too  much  of  the  Roots  when  you 
take  them  up,  and  with  it  as  much  Earth  as  is  poflible 
(if  pot  too  far  to  carry)  it  will  put  the  Tree  in  lefo 
Danger  ;  fuch  Roots  as  you  find  bruifed,  or  much 
cracked,  cut  them  off,  till  you  come  to  a  firm  Part  * 
fuch  Trees  as  are  of  flow  Growth,  as  the  Oak,  &c.  you 
may  prune  up  to  a  fma'll  Plead  ;  and  if  your  Tree 
be  taper  and  ftrait,  you  may  prune  fuch  a  Tree  to  one 
Shoot  ;  but  if  not  taper,  then  leave  two  fide  Bough* 
or  more,  to  receive  feme  of  the  Sap,  which  will  make 
the  Shoot  you  intend  to  lead  to  make  the  Body  of 
the  Tree  the  fmaller,  and  lb  your  Tree  will  be  taper; 
but  top  all  your  Shoots  but  the  leading  Shoot,  which 
will  make  the  Body  of  the  Tree  fwell  the  more,  and 
hinder  them  from  prejudicing  the  Leader  :  If  you 
leave  any  Shoots,  do  not  leave  them  right  againft: 
each  other,  for  that  will  make  the  Tree  too  thick  in 
that  Part,  but  leave  them  one  above  the  other,  which 
will  make  the  Tree  grow  more  taper  ;  elfe  you  may 
fpoil  the  Height  of  your  Timber,  or  your  Tree  may 
grow  grow  top-heavy,  and  fo  grow  crooked  :  ( This  is 
#/  Timber  Trees')  Thus  by  taking  Care  of  leading  your 
Trees  at  the  firff,  and  keeping  them  clear  of  allSuckers, 
efpecially  the  firft  two  or  three  Years,  you  need  not 
fear  having  fine  tall  Timber-trees  of  every  Kind.  If 
the  Head  grows  too  big  for  the  Body,  then  yo  may 
leave  fome  fide  Boughs  to  receive  fome  Sap,  to  make 
the  Tree  taper ;  though  feldom  in  Oaks  at  the  firll 
Growth. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Chapter  on  Foreji-Trees . 

OF  thefe  I  have  lately  wrote  fo  largely  in  my 
Book  intituled,  The  Timber -Tree ,  fold  by  Thomas 

Osborne 
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Osborne  in  Grafs  Inn ,  that  I  have  but  little  to  fay 
here  ;  and  that  is,  that,  "  whoever  attempts  the  raifing 
Plantations  of  Oaks,  Beech,  Afh,  and  other  Trees 
of  the  Timber  Sort,  will  do  well  to  confider,  that 
the  principal  Matter  in  this  Undertaking  confifts  in 
a  good  Soil,  in  right  Seed,  and  in  true  Management 
of  it.  As  to  the  Soil,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  greateft 
Heart  for  carrying  forward  the  Growth  of  the  Seedling 
Plants  as  quick  as  may  be,  that  they  may  be  the  fooner 
out  of  the  Power  of  Infers  and  Cattle’s  Hurt  :  For 
this  Purpole  the  Ground  fhould  be  alfo  made  as  fine 
as  polhble,  that  the  Infant  Sprouts  may  not  meet 
with  Obftrucftions  to  prevent  and  hinder  their  Growth. 
As  to  the  planting  of  the  Seeds,  there  are  feveral 
Ways  of  doing  it  y  by  fowing  them  broad-call:  and 
plowing  them  in,  or  by  fowing  them  out  of  a  Hand 
in  a  Furrow  after  the  Plough,  or  by  fetting,  or  by 
drilling  them.  All  thefe  particular  Ways  was  never 
fully  wrote  on  by  any  Author  whatfoever,  nor  fliall 
I  do  it  here,  as  having  only  Room  juft  to  hint  on 
them.  Acrons,  Beech,  Mail,  Aflien-Keys,  or  Seeds* 
&c\  are  moft  commonly  fown  in  the  broad-caft  Way, 
out  of  a  Man’s  Hand,  and  plowed  in  ;  and  it  is  good 
Way,  provided  the  Ground  is  well  drefled,  and  feveral 
plowings  and  harrowings  are  beftowed  on  it  for  bring¬ 
ing  it  into  a  fine  Lightnels,  and  the  Furrows  are  not 
turned  up  of  too  great  a  thicknefs,  fo  as  to  bury  the 
Seed.  The  like  may  be  faid  if  the  Seed  is  fown 
in  every  Furrow  after  the  Plough.  But  if  the 
Seed  is  bad,  or  that  the  Ground  is  poor,  or  'whe¬ 
ther  it  be  in  Heart  or  in  Poverty,  yet  if  it  is  rough 
and  clotty,  moft  of  the  Seed  may  be  prevented  grow¬ 
ing,  as  I  have  known  done  in  a  large  Field  to  the 
Owner’s  great  Lofs,  who  inftead  of  having  fine  ftrait 
Oaks  come  up,  had  only  a  ferubby  fort  in  return, 
that  would  never  make  clear,  tall,  ftrait  Tres.  By 
drilling  ;  this  is  a  ipecial  good  Way  to  propagate 
Beech,  Maft,  by  fowing  this  Seed  Out  of  the  four- 

wheel- 
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wheel  Drill-plough,  in  Drills,  at  any  Diftance  ;  for  as 
a  rich  Manure  may  be  immediately  dropt  on  the 
Seed  is  made  to  pufh  out  their  Sprouts  with  the 
utmoft  Vigour,  and  afterwards  maintained  in  a  moft 
thriving  Growth,  fo  as  to  be  enabled  to  withftand 
the  Damage  of  Frofts  and  Droughts.  By  this  Method 
there  may  be  a  very  numerous  Breed  of  Beechen-fetts 
raifed  in  the  compleateft  Manner,  becaufe  the  two- 
wheel  Hoe  can  hoe  two  Intervals  at  once,  and  thus 
dear  the  Ground  of  Weeds  at  the  fame,  time  it  calls 
Earth  upon  the  Roots  of  the  young  Trees  ;  thus  fuch  a 
large  Number  of  thefe  Trees  may  be  raifed  as  to  give 
the  Owner  two  Opportunities  to  his  great  Profit  :  One 
is  by  leaving  a  Mailer  Plant  in  the  Drill  at  fuch  a  Di¬ 
ftance,  toftand  for  a  Standard,  and  make  a  large  Tree  5 
the  Qther  is,  that  the  reft  of  the  young  Plants  may  be 
drawn  to  fet  elfe-where,  either  for  making  Hedges  of 
Beech,  or  to  fet  at  fuch  Diftances  as  that  they  may 
grow  into  fingle  (lately  Trees.  For  this  Purpofe  a 
good  Manure  may  be  of  great  Service,  as  it  is  of  a 
faline  fertile  Sort,  in  keeping  off  Worms  and  Grubbs 
from  gnawing  and  feeding  on  the  Seed,  which  in  fome 
Grounds  are  fo  plenty,  that  they  do  great  Mifchief, 
efpecially  where  Dungs  are  only  applied  to  drefs  the 
Land,  infomuch  that  they  deprive  many  Owners  of 
their  Hopes  after  they  have  taken  due  Pains,  and 
been  at  great  Expence  to  obtain  thefe  Benefits.  I 
live  in  a  Country  that  is  accounted  to  have  the  largeft 
Beechen  Trees  growing  in  it,  and  therefore  am  fei- 
dom  without  good  Beech  Maft,  and  the  fame  of  its 
Setts.  Alfo  Setts  of  the  White  Wood-tree,  that  in 
Vales,  or  in  any  moift  Loams  in  Chiltern  Countries, 
grow  very  expeditioufly,  and  in  fome  Places  to  a 
monftrous  Size ;  thefe,  and  Sollar-fetts,  with  many 
others,  I  furnifh  to  any  Gentleman  on  a  proper  Order* 
and  the  fame  of  Timber,  Corn  and  Grafs-feeds. 
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A  Supplement  to  the  Oak. 

1"^  N  writing  on  this  moil  excellent  fervccable  King  of 
Timber-Trees,  neither  I,  nor  any  other  whatfoever, 
have  wrote  fo  particular  on  its  Propagation,  but  that 
there  is  full  room  left  for  new  Difcoveries  in  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  its  Growth  ;  toward  which  I  fhall  attempt 
the  following  Efifay,  and  hint  firft  on  the  Soil :  Second¬ 
ly,  on  the  Seed :  Thirdly,  on  its  Sowing  *,  and  laftly, 
on  the  Confervation  of  the  young  Trees,  till  they  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  Cattles  Mouths.  Firft  as  to  the 
Soil.  A  good  loamy  Earth  I  take  to  be  the  very  beft 
fort  of  all  others,  for  the  moft  profitable  Growth  of 
this  Tree,  becaufe  a  Sand,  a  Chalk  or  a  Gravel  are  ra¬ 
ther  too  hot,  too  loofe,  and  too  poor  a  fort  for  it  $  for 
it  is  well  known  that  thefe  Earths  in  moft  fituations,  are 
of  fo  loofe  and  warm  a  Nature,  that  they’ll  bear  a 
fhower  of  Rain  almoft  every  Day  $  and  though  Rains 
fall  thus  on  them,  yet  there  is  feldom  any  Water  ftands 
on  their  furfaces,  by  reafon  their  globular  Parts  admits 
of  the  Waters  free  Percolation  *,  and  thus  the  Roots  of 
the  Oak  in  very  dry  Seafons,  are  apt  to  pine  for  want 
of  a  due  quantity  of  their  watry  Nourifhment ;  there¬ 
fore  in  my  humble  Opinion,  this  evil  is  much  prevent¬ 
ed  where  the  Acrons  are  planted  in  a  Loam,  and  moft* 
ly  in  that  of  the  ftiffer  fort.  A  proof  of  this  is  fully 
Ihewn  by  the  Oaks  thriving,  and  growing  into  a  bulk 
of  the  greateft  Magnitude  :  for  though  in  a  Chalk,  a 
Sand,  or  a  gravelly  Loam,  this  Tree  may  grow  with 
good  Hufbandry  quicker  than  in  a  ftiffer  fort,  yet  it 
never  arrives  here  to  a  very  large  Trunk  or  Body,  Be- 
fides  which,  it’s  Veins  or  Grain  will  always  be  of  loofer 
Parts  like  the  Norway  Oak,  than  that  of  Englifh  Oak 
that  grows  in  a  ftiff  Loam.  It  is  true,  a  Tree  is  here 
longer  growing  before  it  comes  to  Perfection,  then 
when  it  is  planted  on  the  Chalky,  Sandy  or  gravelly 
Earth,  but  then  is  compenfated  by  its  greater  Bulk, 

and 
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and  clofer  Grain  as  I  have  obferved.  Yet  whether  an 
Oak  is  too  grow  on  a  Sand,  a  Chalk,  a  Gravel  or  a 
Loam:  feme  proper  Manure,  if  judicioufly  applied, 
may  be  made  in  my  Opinion,  to  make  it  grow  into  a 
full  Maturity  in  half  the  time,  that  it  generally  takes 
up  to  grow  Wild  without  fuch  affiftian.ee.  But  of  this, 
more  by  and  by,  and  therefore  I  proceed  to  my  next 
Propofal,  viz.  To  the  lowing  or  Planting  of  Acorns : 
But  firft,  I  mud  premife  and  take  notice,  that  Planta¬ 
tions  of  Oak  may  be  (and  I  dare  fay  many  are)  greatly 
damaged  by  ill  gathering,  and  the  ill  keeping  of  A- 
crons,  till  the  time  of  their  Sawing  in  the  Spring  fea- 
fon  :  For  fome  have  been  fo  ignorantly  filly  to  bafh  and 
beat  down  A  crons  from  off  their  Trees  for  Seed,  which 
is  certainly  a  very  wrong  method  *,  becaufe  the  bruifed 
Seed  (if  it  grows  at  all)  will  never  make  a  large  Tree. 
Others  will  not  beat  them,  but  fhake  them  down, 
which  indeed  is  by  far  the  leffer  evil,  but  even  this,  T 
take  to  be  wrong  Management ;  becaufe  by  this,  the 
Acorns  will  receive  fome  Contufion,  and  a  little  Bruife 
may  eaufe  them  to  rot  in  part,  or  in  the  whole  ;  if  in 
part,  the  Tree  will  fuffer  in  proportion.  Wherefore 
when  Acrons  begins  to  drop  through  their  ripenefs,  I 
think  the  fecureft  way  of  all  others,  would  be  to  raife  a 
Ladder  againft  the  Tree,  and  gather  only  the  largeft  of 
them  as  carefully  we  would  the  befb  of  Apples  or  Pears 
for  keeping  the  whole  Winter.  This  done,  let  them  lie 
thin  on  Boards  in  a  warm  Room,  whether  it  be  a  Cham¬ 
ber  or  a  Granary,  fo  that  the  Fruits  may  not  have  power 
to  hurt  them.  Had  I  room  l  could  here  give  an 
account  (what  I  have  often  been  Eye-witnefs  to)  of  a 
fatal  Piece  ol  wrong  Management,  both  in  the  Preler- 
vation  of  the  Acorns,  and  in  the  Sowing  of  them.  I 
fay  fatal,  becaufe  a  ten  Acre  Field  that  was  thus  fown 
with  damaged  Acorns  complains  to  this  Day,  though 
it  is  now  near  twenty  Years  ago  fince  it  was  fown  with 
this  Seed  ;  by  the  Appearance  of  a  Parcel  of  very  ferub- 
by  ftvinted  young  Oaks.  To  prevent  ;hen  the  like 

Misfortune  * 
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Misfortune;  when  the  Land  is,  by  fevcral  Flowings* 
or  Diggings,  brought  into  a  fine  loofe  Tilth,  that  has 
been  well  dunged  or  manured,  fo  that  it  is  in  the  belt 
of  Hearr,  (for  luch  it  ought  to  be)  then  the  Acorns 
may  be  town  Broad-caft  out  of  a  Man’s  Hand  in  the 
random  Way,  and  plowed  in  as  lhallow  as  well  can 
be  done,  that  their  tender  Spires  may  meet  with  not 
much  Difficulty  to  afeend  the  fooner  into  the  Air  and 
grow  the  falter  :  Or  the  Acorns  may  be  fet  by  a  Dib¬ 
ber,  as  broad  JVindfor  Bca,ns  commonly  are ;  or  fowed 
out  oi  a  Man’s  Hand  by  his  following  the  Plow,  that 
that  covers  them  with  the  Earth  of  the  next  Furrow. 
Thus  the  Acorns  will  lie  in  a  ftrait  Line,  as  if  they 
were  drilled  in  at  about  a  Foot  Diftance  from  the 
Drills ;  but  I  would  adVife  to  fow  Acorns  in  this 
Manner  in  only  every  third  Furrow;  not  but  that  I 
would  have  all  the  Ground  entirely  plowed,  though 
two  of  the  Furrows  has  nothing  fown  in  them.  The 
Reafon  is,  that  by  this  Management  there  will  be  room 
left  for  the  two-wheel  Hoe  to  be  drawn  through  the 
interval  Ground  between  the  fowed  Furrows,  two  or 
three  times  in  a  Summer  ;  by  which  this  vacant  Ground 
will  be  kept  in  a  continual  fine  Tilth,  that  will  give 
the  Roots  of  the  young  Oaks  an  eafy  free  Accefs  inf) 
it,  for  finking  and  (hooting  their  tender  Capilliary  Fi¬ 
bres  to  a  very  great  Advantage.  This  is  an  intire 
new  Method,  that  I  here  offer  to  the  World  of  Hoe¬ 
ing  the  interval  Earth  between  the  Rows  of  young 
Oaks  ;  and  I  do  affure  my  Reader,  it  is  the  cheapeft 
and  very  beft  Ways  of  all  others.  No  Plough  can  be 
drawn  between  the  Rows  of  Oaks  to  loofen  the 
Ground,  and  kill  the  Weeds,  and  nourifh  their  Roots, 
like  this  two-wheel  Hoe  ;  for  that  this  Inftrument  ex¬ 
ceeds  not  only  any  Horfe  Hoe-plough,  v  but  all  other 
Inventions  whatfoever  of  the  hoeing  Kind,  as  will  be 
eafily  perceived  by  the  Cut  I  intend  to  give  of  it  in  my 
Supplement  to  the  Modern  Hufhandman ,  which,  when 
feen  and  underfiood,  I  don’t  doubt  but  Gentlemen  will 
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difpatch  their  Orders  to  me  for  furnifhing  many  of 
them.  As  to  the  Confervation  of  Plantations  of  young 
Oaks,  there  has  been  much  wrote  of  it  already,  and 
therefore  I  fhall  wave  enlarging  on  this  Article  here, 
fince  the  great  Importance  of  their  Safety  one  would 
think,  is  enough  to  induce  Perfons  to  take  Care  of 
them,  till  their  Growth  puts  them  out  of  the  Power 
of  Cattle  to  hurt  them.  And  this  I  am  fiire  would  be 
very  expeditioufly  brought  to  pais,  if  efficacious  Ma¬ 
nure  was  fown  along  the  interval  vacant  Ground  be¬ 
tween  the  Rows  of  young  Oaks,  and  worked  in  by 
the  fuperlative  excellent  Machine,  the  new  two-wheel 
Hoe.  With  this  Tree  many  Groves  may  be  made  to 
great  Pleafure  and  Profit,  by  plowing  any  Parcel  of 
Ground  into  a  fine  Tilth,  by  dreffing  it  into  good 
Heart,  and  by  planting  Oaken  Setts,  or  young  Trees, 
at  twelve  or  fourteen  Foot  Didance  in  Rows  as  many 
Acres,  and  give  their  Owners  the  great  Benefit  of  en¬ 
joying  beautiful,  cooling,  fhady  Walks  in  the  violent 
Heats  of  Summer. 

Of  the  ELM. 

IT  is  laid,  there  are  feveral  Sorts  of  this  Tree;  but 
two  Sorts  are  mod  cultivated  here,  the  Mountain 
Elm,  being  of  a  fmaller  jagged  Leaf,  and  that  called 
the  French ,  whofe  Leaves  are  thicker,  more  florid  and 
fmooth,  delighting  in  a  lower  and  moifter  Ground  ; 
this  laft  Sort  is  bed  known  here ;  and  fome  of  them 
have  rifen  to  a  great  Height,  as  well  as  large  Com- 
pafs.  The  Ground  that  this  Tree  likes  bed  is  a  light 
Brick  or  loomy  Earth;  it  is  eafily  railed  from  the  Roots 
of  the  Mother  Plant ;  and  the  more  you  take  from  the 
Roots  that  fhoot  up,  they  feem  the  more  to  encreafe  ; 
though  many  think  this  Tree  bears  no  Seed,  yet  it  is 
affirm’d  by  the  curious  and  nice  Qbfervers  of  Nature, 
that  it  does :  For  about  the  Beginning  of  March ,  you 
will  find  the  broad  Leaf  beginning  to  fall,  which  has 

the 
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the  Seed  in  them  ;  and  if  thefe  be  gathered  in  a  dry 
Day,  in  what  Quantity  you  pleafe  to  low*  then  lay 
them  thin  in  fome  Place  to  dry  for  four  or  five  Days  j 
and  having  prepared  a  Bed  according  to  the  Quantity 
or  Seed  you  intend  to  fow,  let  your  Bed  be  made  of 
frefh  Brick  Earth  ;  if  poflible  fow  the  Seed  and  VefFei 
all  over  ;  after  fift  fome  of  the  fame  Mould  all  over 


the  Bed,  for  they  will  not  rake,  let  them  be  covered 
about  halt  an  Inch  thick,  then  Latter  the  Manure 
thinly  over  the  Bed  ;  if  the  Summer  proves  dry,  wa¬ 
ter  them  fometimes,  and  keep  them  clean  of  Weeds, 
and  about  the  Middle  of  Auguft  they  will  come  up  ; 
and  when  up,  fift  a  little  more  Mould  all  over  the 
Bed,  but  not  lo  much  as  quite  to  cover  them  ;  this 
done,  the  next  Summer  prune  them  of  their  Side- 
boughs,  though  young,  and  when  they  have  flood 
two  Years,  you  may  remove  them,  flill  pruning  them 
yearly,  and  preventing  Cattle  from  cropping  of  them, 
you’ll  then  produce  many  tall  fine  Trees:;  this  Way  is 
allowed  to  be  the  bed  for  raifing  the-  lofrieft  Trees, 
though  the  other  Way  is  the  quickefl  and  moil  com¬ 
monly  done.  The  fcattering  fome  of  the  Manure  o- 
ver  the  Bed  very  thinly,  when  the  Seed  is  fown,  will 
make  them  flourifh  greatly  ;  as  alio  when  you  remove 
them,  mix  a  little  of  the  Manure  with  the  Ground  you 
tranfplant  them  to,  and  let  none  lie  in  Lumps,  which 
Will  greatly  add  to  their  Growth.  You  may  plant  this 
Tree  in  the  Hedge-rows,  it  will  run  in  the  Bank,  and 
add  to  the  thickening  your  Pledge  with  Wood*  and 
agrees  well  with  any  other  Wood  that  grows  near  it; 
it  is  counted  erroneous  to  think  it  will  grow  from  the 
Clippings  :  In  Lopping  thele  Trees,  cut  always  clofe 
to  the  Stock,  and  cut  Hoping  upward,  the  better  to 
flioot  off  the  Wet:  It  will  grow  off  Layers,  by  lay¬ 
ing  them  along  the  Hedge-rows,  and  covering  them  a 
littie  with  the  Mould  ;  they  will  flioot  and  fill  a 
Hedge  foon,  if  cut  of  each  Side  before  it  is  laid  in 
the  Ground,  and  about  an  Ell  long ;  the  Seafon  for 
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this  Work  is  about  the  End  of  January .  After  they 
are  growu  up,  then  you  may  law  or  cut  them  afunder, 
and  plant  them  twenty  or  thirty  Foot  afunder  in  your 
Hedge  Rows  as  you  pleafe.  There  are  many  other 
Ways  of  increafing  this  Plant,  as  well  from  the  Branches 
as  Roots,  by  opening  a  Trench  in  the  Hedge  Rows, 
and  the  Roots  will  ihoot  out,  &e.  This  Tree  is  the 
eafiefl  of  any  removed  when  large  ;  but  then  he  mult 
be  lopped  of  his  Branches,  leaving  only  the  Top  entire, 
and  trken  up  with  as  much  Earth  as  poffible. 

Supplement  on  the  E  L  M. 

THIS  Tree  feems  more  and  more  to  gain  Appro¬ 
bation  for  being  planted  to  make  Avenues  and 
Vifloes  to  H^ufes,  Gardens,  and  Seats,  becaufe  this 
will  endure  cutting  into  various  Shapes  for  giving  a 
beautifull  fight  to  Beholders,  for  breaking  off  cold 
Winds,  and  the  fcorching  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  for  it 
agreeing  well  with  wettifh  Grounds,  and  for  the  Profit 
its  Timber  returns  :  this.  Tree,  as  Mr,  Crowell  obferves 
is  propagated  feveral  Ways,  but  I  think  the  belt  Way 
of  all  others,  is  by  planting  its  fetts  or  young  fhoots, 
drawn  from  about  the  Roots  of  an  old  one  in  October , 
and  diredlly  fet  into  the  Earth,  where  they  are  to  grow, 
when  it  is  in  Plenty  of  Moiflure,  for  this  will  greatly 
contribute  to  their  ftriking  Root  immediately  into  it, 
and  getting  into  a  forward  Growth  before  the  Violence 
of  Fro  (Is  comes  on,  that  flops  all  Vegetation  :  for  thefe 
Reafons  all  Setts  or  Suckers  of  Elms  fo  drawn,  or  if 
they  are  dug  up  with  a  Mattock,  or  better  by  a  Spade, 
they  willfland  a  much  furer  Chance  of  growing  expe- 
ditiouOy.  Wherefore  neither  this  nor  any  other  fett  or 
fucker,  fhould  have  its  Roots  dry  before  it  is  trans¬ 
planted,  leaft  when  a  thriving  Tree  is  expelled,  there 
is  only  a  weak  half  grown  one.  Happy  then  it  is  for 
many,  that  they  have  this  Opportunity  to  improve 

their 
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their  wet  clayey  Soils,  by  planting  them  with  this  Tree, 

for  neither  Oak,  Beech,  nor  Afh,  will  grow  here  fo 

I  well  as  the  Elm,  nor  will  they  grow  in  fo  little  a  Cotn- 

pafs  of  Ground.  But  when  it  is  allowed  a  full  room  for 

its  Roots  to  grow  clear  of  all  Interuption  of  others,  it 

will  grow  into  a  Body  of  the  greatefl  Bulk  and  Height 

in  about  feventy  Years  time,  and  then  fell  for  one  Shill- 

ling  a  Foot :  here  then  four'  Eoot  fquare  of  Ground 

may  be  feen  capable  of  prodncing  a  Tree  worth  fwen- 

’  ty  or  more  Pounds,  without  caufing  its  contiguous 

Earth  fo  much  as  hardly  to  differ ‘any  Damage,  which 

is  what  cannot  be  faid  of  any  other  Timber  fort.  How 

* 

\  much  then  appears  here  the  Goodnds  of  the  Creator  in 
|  the  Formation  of  this  Tree,  that  gives  Man  both  Plea fu re 
and  Profit,  almfoft  free  of  Harm,  for  no  Timber-tre© 
does  Ids  Prejudice  to  the  Earth  than  this  ;  but  how 
much  more  does  his  Omnipotence,  Power,  and  Bene¬ 
ficence  appear,  in  giving  each  Timber  and  Fruit-tree  its 
peculiar  Nature,  by  which  Man  is  capacitated  to  plant 
that  Sort  as  beft  fuits  his  Interefl.  It  isthelemute 
infenfible  Creatures  that  praifes  their  Creator  without 
Tongues,  and  proclaims  his  omnipotent  Power,  Wis¬ 
dom,  and  Goodnds,  in  Rich  a  lofty  yifible  Manner, 
that  that  Man  who  beholds  them  Without  Admira¬ 
tion,  nuift  ad  the  Part  of  a  ftupid  unthinking  Crea¬ 
ture. 

Of  the  A  S  H.  ' 

THE  Keys,  or  Seeds,  that  you  fow  to  raife  this 
Tree,  muft  be  thorough  ripe,  which  will  be  a- 
bout  October  and  November  :  When  they  are  gathered, 
lay  them  then  to  dry  j  let  them  be  gathered  from  the 
tailed:  and  ftraiteft  Trees,  by  Reafon  the  Seed  will  be 
larger  and  better  :  Let  the  time  of  fowing  be  from 
Ottober  till  January ,  for  they  lie  a  Year  before  they 
fpring,  covering  them  about  an  Inch,  or  Inch  and  half, 
with  fine  Mould,  and  icatter  feme  of  the  Manure 
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thinly  over  the  Bed  :  When  they  are  up,  keep  them 
dean  ad  Weeds  at  firft,  for  they  fhoot  but  little  the 
firft  Year,  but  the  fecond  they  will  fhoot  ftrongly  ; 
the  Winter  after  they  may  be  iranfplanetd  ;  prune  the 
little  fide  Shoots,  and  cut  the  tap-root,  keep  them 
with  digging  and  pruning  at  the  firft,  and  they  will 
foon  come  to  be  fine  growing  tall  Trees  :  When  you 
remove  the  Afh,  do  not  top  him,  except  he  is  top- 
heavy  ;  for  the  Afh,  like  the  Walnut,  is  not  to  be 
headed,  they  having  a  great  Pith ;  the  fide  Boughs  may 
be  cut,  but  then  ciofe  to  the  Body,  and  the  Boughs 
not  large  *,  though  it  is  not  like  the  Elm,  to  run  much 
into  fide  Branches;  by  doing  ol  which,  your  Allies 
will  grow  to  large  and  tall  Trees  foon.  It  is  not  fit 
to  be  planted  near  a  fine  Garden,  for  the  Leaves  turn 
to  Soil,  and  fpoils  the  Walks,  and  the  Roots  run¬ 
ning  fo  fhallow,  will  fpread  into  the  Beds  and  Borders : 
they  are  as  bad  for  the  Plough  Ground,  for  the 
Roots  will  draw  the  Ground,  fo  as  to  fpoil  the  Corn  : 
But  though  the  Afh  does  prejudice  Corn  by  its  Root, 
yet  the  Wood  is  the  ufefu lleft  and  moft  univeriai  of  all 
Wood,  except  the  Oak,  for  the  Plough,  and  many 
other  Ules  ol  the  Ploughman  :  It  is  a  quick  growing 
Wood,  and  does  grow  in  moft  forts  of  Soil,  provided 
not  too  wet  ;  it  thrives  heft  on  fuch  Grounds  as  have 
the  Surface  of  a  loofe  Nature,  lo  it  be  not  too  ftiallovv, 
and  is  excellent  Timber  for  feveral  Ufes. 

Afhes  may  be  propagated  from  a  Bough  dipt  off, 
with  a  little  of  the  old  Wood,  and  from  the  old  Root, 
which  will  fhoot  forth  prodigioufiy  ;  from  whence 
comes  that  called  the  Ground  Alb,  fo  muchdefircd  for 
Arbours,  Efpaliers,  and  other  Pole  Works,  The  Ufes 
of  A  Hi  are  many  ;  as  for  the  Carpenter,  Wheel- wrig.ht, 
Cart-wrignt,  Ploughs,  Axle-tree,  Wheel-rings,  Har¬ 
rows,  Oars,  and  the  beft  Blocks  for  Pullies ;  alfo  for 
the  Cooper,  Turner,  and  Thatcher  ;  Pailifadoes, 
Hedges,  Plop  Yards,  Poles,  Spars,  Handkftocks  for 
Tools,  Spade- trees,  Cfr.  Ladders  and  other  tackling. 

Supple- 
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:  '  Supplement  on  t he  Ash. 

HP  H  I  S  mod  ufe ful  Tree  deferves  all  the  Direc- 

.  tl0ns  >taat  can  be  well  given  it  for  encouraging: 
its  i  ropagation,  and  therefore  I  fhall  here  add  my 
thougnts  on  it,  to  what  I  have  formerly,  and  what 
iVjn  u  roweil  has  wrote  on  it,  who  has  faid  I  think,  al- 
moit  enough  of  its  Keys  or  Seeds,  which  are  a  fort  fo 
apt  to  grow,  that  I  have  known  a  ten  Acre  Piece  of 
Ground,  winch  was  plowed,  dreffed,  and  fown  only 
witn  Acrons,  receive  fo  much  of  this  Seed  by  Ac¬ 
cident,  of  its  being  blown  by  the  Wind  on  the"  fame 
Ground,  from  old  Alb-trees  that  grew  contiguous  to 
it,  as  to  ftock  Part  of  the  fame  Land  with  great 
x  umbers  of  young  Allies,  that  came  up  in  the  fpon- 
taneous  Way,  and  run  into  higher  Trees  than  any  of 
the  other  Timber  Sorts,  for  here  grew  Oaks,  Allies, 
an  eeches :  the  Beech  Mad,  or  Seed,  was  brought 
on  the  Spot,  and  left  by  Rooks,  Squirrels,  and  Mice 
and  indeed  thole  Trees  that  thus  grow  from  Seed  left 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  molt  commonly  make 
tiie  founded:  and  Jargeft  of  Trees,  as  their  Seed  is 
drawn  in,  and  receive  their  Nourifhment  from  the  Sur- 
face  and  richeft  Part  of  the  Earth  :  The  Keys  or  Seed 
of  this  Tree  may  be  fown  by  the  broad-calt  fpread  over 
(the  Ground,  and  plowed  in  ;  or  it -may  be  fown  out  of 
;a  Man’s  Hand  in  a  Furrow  after  the  Plough,  and  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  turn  of  the  next  Furrow  :  In  either  of  thde  ’ 
Forms  of  fowing,  the  Ground  fhould  lie  very  fhallow 
on  the  Seed,  leait  it  be  what  we  call  buryed  by  the 
Cover  of  too  much  heavy  Earth  :  this  is  to  be  dor.e 
for  a  Nurfery,  or  a  Handing  Wood  ;  but  in  Cafe 
Alnes  are  to  be  planted  in  Hedges,  or  other  particu¬ 
lar  Places,  then  Afhen  fetts  are  byfarmolt  commodious 
and  moft  adyantagioufly  planted.  And  here  I  would  ad- 
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vife  that  no  Afh  be  planted  too  near  plowed  Ground,  , 
becaufe  its  Roots  run  io  horizontally  near  the  Surface,  , 
that  they  impoverifh  all  Ground,  and  fpoil  all  Grain 
fown  in  their  reach  *,  and  indeed  fo  does  thofe  of  the 
Oak  and  Beech,  but  none  fo  much  as  the  Afh  ;  and  I 
therefore  when  a  Tenant  is  obliged  to  fuffer  fuch  Dam¬ 
age  (as  many  are  who  dare  not  cut  away  their  Roots) 
it  is  unfair  in  the  Landlord  to  allow  it.  I  knew  a 
Gentleman,  a  Lord  of  a  Manor,  that  was  fo  fenacioufly 
found  of  his  Timber-trees,  that  he  who  cutaway  any  i 
-of  the  Roots  and  Arms,  though  it  was  juft  and  lawful 
fo  to  do,  as  the  one  run  into  another  Perfon’s  Ground, 
and  the  other  hung  over  and  fpoiled  his  Corn  and 
Hedge,  yet  he  would  be  greatly  affronted  at  any  ones  j 
attempting  to  do  himfeif  this  juftice  nor  would  he 
fuffer  them  to  be  cut  and  lopt  by  his  own  Workmen. 

I  muft  confefs  he  was  a  very  worthy  Gentleman  in 
many  other  Refpedts,  but  in  this,  in  my  humble  : 
Opinion,  he  was  very  wroung  *,  for  if  a  Perfon  ought 
to  be  as  good  as  his  Word,  though  it  be  to  his  own 
Prejudice,  why  ought  he  not  forbear  doing  his  Neigh-  '* 
foour  Damage  though  he  fomewhat  incommodes  him¬ 
feif  by  it. 


Of  the  BEACH. 

BOUT  September  the  Maft  of  the  Beech  fall 


much,  then  gather  what  Quantity  you  like  : 
As  foon  as  your  Seeds  are  dry,  make  a  Couch  of 
Sand,  by  putting  a  Layer  of  Sand  firft,  then  cover 
that  with  Maft,  than  Sand  over  that,  and  fo  on,  Stra¬ 
tum  fuper  Stratum ,  till  you  have  covered  all  your  Maft : 
Having  thus  prepared  your  Bed  with  Sand  in  a  dry 
Houfe ;  any  time  in  Winter,  let  your  Sand  be  pretty 
moift,  and  fo  keep  it  t\W  January  j  then  prepare  your 


Ground 
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Ground  by  often  digging,  and  a  light  gravelly  Grounds 
or  if  you  incline  to  low  it  in  your  Woods,  that  is  the 
bell  time  :  It  will  thrive  on  moft  Grounds,  and  grow 
to  large  Trees,  even  on  the  Mountains  ^  for  they  will 
feemingly  ftrike  their  Roots  into  Places  that  are  a! moft 

impenetrable.  .  , 

The  Beech  ferves  for  various  Ules  of  the  family  ; 
the  Turner  makes  Difhes,  Trays,  Rims  for  Buckets  ; 
likewife  for  the  Wheeler,  Joyner,  Upholfterei,  as 
Chairs,  Stools,  Bedfteads,  Zfc.  for  the  BellowsrMaker 
and  Hufbandman,  Shovels  and  Spade  Giaffs  ;  and 
Floats  for  Fifhing  Nets  of  its  Bark  *,  alto  Billets, 
Bavins,  &c.  and  it  is  faid  the  burnt  Alhes  of 
the  Beech,  with  proper  Mixture,  is  excellent  to  make 

Glafs  with. 


Supplement  on  the  B  E  A  C  H. 

MR.  Trowel!  fays  fo  little  of  this  Tree,  that  I 
think  myfelf  obliged  to  fay  more.  He  indeed 
directs  the  preferving  of  the  Maft,  or  Seed,  vety  well % 
but  as  to  his  faying  this  Tree  will  thrive  in  moft 
Gtounds,  I  can  hardly  agree  with  him,  becaufe  a 
Beech  will  not  thrive  in  any  marftiy,  nor  even  in  any 
vale  ft  iff  Earth,  as  its  Nature  is  repugnant  to  theirs. 
But  in  chalky,  gravelly,  or  in  dry  loamy  Earths,  no 
Tree  agrees  better  with  them.  W  herelore  it  does  not 
a  little  furprize  me,  that  Gentlemen  who  arc  Owners  cf 
fuch  Soils,  do  not  fall  into  a  Notion  of  the  great  Bene- 
fits  attending  the  planting  of  thefe  Trees  more  than 
they  do.  On  this  Account  thoufands  of  Acres  of  fuch 
Lands  being  planted  with  Hafcl,  Thorn,  Sallow,  and 
fuch,  has  often  given  me  a  Concern,  as  knowing  their 
OwnersI  ntereft  to  be  much  leflened  by  omitting  to  plant 
Hedges  and  Standard  Trees  of  this  valuable  Timoei  § 
valuable,  I  fay,  as  this  Tree  commonly  yeilds  gr  t 
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Quantity  of  Mail  or  Seed  once  in  two  or  three  Years* 
that  feeds  Swine,  Deer,  and  Poultry,  and  in  time 
grows  into  the  biggeft  Bulk,  for  I  never  fee  any  Oaks 
bigger  than  thofe  Beech-trees  that  now  ftand  in  j. 'bridge 
Park  near  Gaddefden.  But  I  fuppofe  Mr.  T row  ell  was 
never  Owner  of  thefe  fort  of  Trees  and  Hedges,  elfe  I 
am  perfuaded  he  would  have  wrote  more  on  them  :  For 
my  Part  I  have  Reafon  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
Nature  of  this  Tree,  as  I  have  planted  Fledges  with  its 
Setts,  and  am  at  this  time  Owner  of  many  Standards 
of  them  ;  and  do,  with  Affurance,  fay,  that  no  Tree 
agrees  fo  well  with  chalky  Soil,  as  .this  does  *,  nor  is 
there  any  Way  to  come  by  a  Beechen  Hedge  fo  quick, 
than  by  planting  the  Ground  with  Beechen  Setts,  that 
has  their  Heads  on,  and  their  fide  fhoots  fhortned  *,  for 
if  the  tops  of  thefe  Setts  were  cut  off,  few  or  none 
would  grow  of  them.  And  indeed  it  is  very  fur- 
prifing  to  fee  a  Hedge  of  Beech  grow  into  a  great 
Height  or  Bulk  on  a  chalky  Fminencc,  and  profper 
in  a  very  ftrong  Fence  ;  and  where  after  twelve, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  Years  Growth,  return  the  Ow¬ 
ner  a  confiderabie  Profit  in  the  Sale  of  Faggots  or 
other  wife ;  which  Setts  are  to  be  planted  in  Odlo- 
hr,  or  in  any  Month  between  that  and  April ,  if  the 
Weatner  is  open.  I  once  fent  a  Gentleman  fbme  of 
thefe  into  Devonjhire  by  Sea,  and  am  ready  to  Amply 
any  Perion  with  them  on  a  proper  Order,  that  fhaWbe 
taken  from  a  proper  Soil,  which  with  a  careful  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  them  in  packing  up  their  Parcels,  there 
needs  no  fear  of  their  Re-growth,  efpecially  if  the 
Ground  about  their  Roots  is  carefully  kept  weeded, 
arK*  a  Manure  is  judicioufly  applied  over  them  ; 
for  by  fuch  good  Husbandry,  this  or  any  other  Tree 
may  be  made  to  to  grow  into  a  confiderabie  Bignefs 
in  a  little  time  *,  or  if  any  Gentleman  pleafes,  I  will 
furnifli  him  with  any  Quantity  of  Beech- feed  or  Maft, 
as  I  have  it  caret Ui ly  gathered  for  this  Purpofe. 
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THERE  are  feveral  Sorts  of  thisNut,  and  though 
the  largeft  and  bed  comes  from  abroad,  yet  there 
are  many  railed  in  this  Country,  and  the  bed;  fort  grow 
to  large  Trees,  and  bear  a  good  Nut  ;  and  was  former¬ 
ly  planted  in  feveral  Places,  as  did  appear  by  the  many 
Buildings  in  and  about  the  City  of  London ,  before  the 
great  and  dreadful  Fire  confumed  the  fame  :  For  in 
feveral  Places,  in  the  Out-parts,  are  fome  Buildings 
now  {landing,  which  has  been  built  above  an  hundred 
Years,  and  the  principal  Part  of  the  Wood-work  is  of 
Chefnut  :  Therefore  as  this  Timber  is  fo  durable,  and 
of  fpeedy  Growth,  it  is  great  Pity  it  is  not  more 
minded  by  Gentlemen  in  planting  of  their  Woods  and 
Hedge  Rows  :  It  will  grow  as  Underwood,  and  being 
lopped,  will  increafe  from  their  Roots  very  much, 
and  will  produce  great  Number  of  the  bed  Stakes  and 
Poles  for  Paliifadoes,  Pediments,  and  Props  for  Vines 
and  Hops  :  the  Timber  is  good  for  Columns,  Tables, 
Chefts,  Chairs,  Stools,  Bedfteads,  Tubs  and  Wine 
Cafks  :  They  are  produced  by  fowing  :  Let  the  Nut 
be  fir  ft  fpread  to  fweat,  as  you  do  the  Beech  Maft, 
in  a  Layer  of  dry  Sand,  Stratum  fuper  Stratum  ;  then 
put  them  in  a  Lixivium  of  the  Manure,  all  that  fwims 
are  not  valuable;  then  take  them  out,  and  dry 
them  for  about  a  Month  ;  then  after  that  fand  them 
again  ;  then  dry  them  till  about  the  Beginning  of  the 
Spring  ;  then  let  them  in  Rows  as  you  do  Beans  ;  put 
them  into  the  Holes  with  the  Point  upwards,  and  do 
not  remove  them  for  two  Years  ;  yet  they  may  be  plan- 
ted,  where  you  defign  they  fhould  ftand,  and  not  re¬ 
moved  at  all  ;  if  you  do  remove  them,  let  it  be  about 
November ,  and  that  in  a  light  Ground,  or  a  moift  Gra¬ 
vel  ;  though  they  will  grow  in  almoft  any  Soil  you 
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have  even  in  a  Clay  s  in  any  Place,  either  on  Hills  or 
Declivities  of  Hills  ;  if  Northward  they  will  thrive, 
keeping  them  clear  of  Weeds  at  the  firfl  planting  ; 
and  prune  them  as  you  do  the  Oak  :  the  Fruit  of  this 
Tree  has  been,  and  is  a  very  great  Dainty  in. many  curi¬ 
ous  Diflies,  both  abroad  as  well  as  here  ;  they  are 
made  into  Bread  in  fome  Places  :  In  fome  Countries 
abroad  they  put  the  Leaves  into  the  Mattrefies  they 
lie  on. 


Supplement  to  the  Sweet  and  Horfe  CHESNUT. 

MR.  Crowell  has  above  given  a  good  Account  of 
the  Propagation  of  this  noble  fweet  Chefnut- 
tree,  and  is  much  in  the  right  of  it  in  faying,  k  is  a  great 
Pity  it  is  not  more  minded  by  Gentlemen,  to  plant 
their  Wood  and  Hedge  Rows  with  it ;  and  I  fay  the 
fame,  and  particularly  for  its  not  being  planted  in  many 
Parks  that  would  well  agree  with  the  Growth  ol  this 
Tree,  becaufe  this  Tree  yields  the  Owner  a  Timber 
near,  if  not  quite  as  good  as  Oak,  and  as  bulky,  be- 
fides  a  fweet  delicate  nourishing  large  Nut,  excellent  for 
Man  and  Beall.  When  in  a  Park,  Deer  will  greedily 
feed  and  fat  on  them,  as  well  as  Swine,  and  both  acquire 
the  bell  of  Fielh  by  it. 

As  to  the  Horfe-Chefnut,  Mr.  'rewell  has  omitted 
writing  on  it,  for  what  Reafon  is  belt  known  to  him. 
But  with  SubmiiTion,  I  humbly  conceive  it  to  be  a 
very  profitable  Tree.  It  is  true,  that  its  Wood  is 
commonly  thought  good  for  little  elle  but  the  Fire  , 
But  I  fhall  make  it  appear,  it  is  otherways  fervicable. 
There  are  many  Horfe- Chefnuts  planted  in  and  about 
djhridge  Park  ;  one  Parcel  inclofes  the  Carpenter’s 
Yard,  and  yield  the  Workmen  and  others  a  fine  Shade 
in  Summer,  and  a  refrefhing  fragrant  Smell  when  its 
JJIoms  hang  in  large  whitllh.  Gutters.  And  in  Winter 
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they  prove  a  very  beneficial  Shelter  them  in  breaking 
off  the  Violence  of  Winds.  Another  Parcel  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  being  planted  inftead  of  dead  Polls  to  receive 
the  End  of  Rails  into  the  Mortaifes,  cut  into  their 
Bodies,  by  which  two  of  them  fupports  one  Pane  of 
of  Paleing  about  ten  Foot  long,  and  in  this  Manner 
fome  Hundreds  of  Poles  of  Ground  are  planted  with 
this  Tree,  for  their  fupplying  the  Service  of  Oaken 
Polls.  Now  as  this  is  live  Wood,  and  every  Year  yields 
abundance  of  bitter  Nuts,  bigger  than  the  fweet  Chef- 
nut,  they  become  in  Part  a  wholefome,  though  a  little 
bitter  Subfile  nee,  both  for  Deer  and  Swine,  that  feed 
on  them  with  a  good  Appetite.  The  Propagation  of 
this  Tree  is  carried  on,  firfl,  by  planting  the  Nuts  in 
a  Nurfery,  and  tranfplanting  the  young  Trees  till  they 
are  fit  to  be  removed  and  replanted  in  the  Place  where 
they  are  to  Hand,  for  which  Purpofe  they  Ihould  be 
eight  or  ten  Foot  high,  with  their  Leading  or  Mailer 
Shoot  on  ;  for  this  Wood  is  a  mod  fpungy  light  Sort, 
and  therefore  its  Arms  are  frequently  broke  off  by  the 

Violence  of  Winds. 

* 

Of  the  WALNUT. 

THERE  are  feveral  Sorts  of  this  Nut ;  therefore 
they  who  defign  to  plant  muff  choofe  the  Sort 
that  is  mod  edeemed,  (and  to  know  what  Kind  will 
alter  for  the  better)  fome  will  be  better,  others  worfe, 
and  fome  near  the  Sort  you  defign  to  raife  from  : 
Gather  your  Nuts  from  a  young  thriving  Tree,  that  is 
in  the  Prime  of  its  bearing  •,  When  they  are  gathered, 
lay  them  in  fome  Room  to  dry,  turning  of  them  fome- 
tirnes  with  a  Broom  :  about  the  Beginning  of  October 
put  them  into  Sand,  a  little  moidened  with  the  Lixi¬ 
vium  of  the  Manure,  till  about  Chrijimas^  for  then  they’ll 
begin  to  fpear  ;  fow  them  not  in  their  Hulks,  neither 
deep  them,  (as  fome  advife  5  fet  or  fow  them  in  Ja- 
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nuary  ,  or  the  Beginning  of  February  ;  5ris  good  to  drew 
feme  Furzes  broken,  or  chopt  fmall,  to  preferve  it 
from  Mice  and  Rats,  when  the  Shell  begins  to  be  ten¬ 
der.  If  you  plant  the  Nuts,  where  you  defign  them 
to  abide,  is  well,  becaufe  this  Tree  is  mod  impatient 
of  any  to  be  removed  :  You  niuft  keep  them  dig¬ 
ging  about,  or  hoeing  and  pruning,  till  they  get  a~ 
bout  fix  Foot  high ;  if  you  bud  them,  it  may  make 
them  bear  the  fooner  :  I  have  raifed  them  from  the 
Nut,  and  in  feven  Years  they  have  bore,  and  grown 
larger  in  that  Plant,  from  the  Nut,  than  fome  replant¬ 
ed  that  were  twenty  Years  from  their  firft  Growth : 
they  delight  in  a  fandy  rich  Ground,  efpecially  incli¬ 
nable  to  a  feeding,  chalky,  or  Marie,  and  where  it 
may  be  pi  ote died  from  the  North  Wind,  (though  it 
affedte  Cold  rather  than  extreme  Heat)  It  may  be  fet 
in  Woods,  for  it  will  run  up  (if  the  under  Boughs  be 
cut  off)  to  a  great  Height,  and  yield  very  good  Tim¬ 
ber  for  many  Ufes :  It  yields  a  very  good  Oil  for  Pa¬ 
inters,  and  others  Ufes. 

v 

Supplement  on  the  WALNUT. 

Hp  HE  Propagation  of  this  Tree  is  well  advifed  by 
Mr.  Frowell ;  for  in  the  laft  Century  there  were 
more  and  larger  Plantations  of  thefe  Trees,  than  there 
is  at  prefent.  Croydon  in  Surrey  was  formerly  known 
to  be  a  Place  that  exceeded  all  others  for  the  Growth 
of  large  Walnut-trees,  on  their  chalky  dry  Soils,  now 
few  are  to  be  feen  there.  I  know  no  Reafon  for  this, 
unlefs  it  be  that  our  Anceftors  were  not  fo  much  nc- 
ceffitaed  to  cut  down  Timbers  for  Sale,  as  we  are 
now  ;  for  as  this  is  a  Tree  of  the  moft  profitable 
Kind,  I  think  it  is  enough  to  invite  Gentlemen,  that 
have  a  Conveniency,  to  propagate  it  in  a  numerous 
Manner,  for  that  its  Wood  yields  the  greateft  Price, 
when  arrived  to  a  due  Age  and  Bulk,  befides  the  aimed 
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annual-  Benefit  of  its  Fruit,  that  in  Nuts  frequently 
returns  the  Owner  no  little  Profit.  This  Tree,  it  is  true 
by  the  clofe  Texture  of  its  Wood,  requires  many  Years 
Growth  to  arrive  at  its  full  Bignefs,  as  it  is  planted  and 
grows  in  the  common  Method  of  planting  Trees,  which 
is  juft  to  dig  a  Hole,  put  in  the  Roots,  and  only 
cover  all  with  Mould,  and  thus  leave  it,  exceqt  per¬ 
haps  fupported  at  firft  from  falling,  with  Stalks,  Rails, 
or  Bufhes,  lb  that  here  is  hardly  any  Hufbandry  be¬ 
llowed  upon  this  Tree,  though  it  is  one  of  the  Num¬ 
ber  that  wants  if  molt.  To  remedy  this,  if  the  Ground 
in  which  thefe  Roots  run  was  to  be  kept  in  a  conti¬ 
nual  tilth  Condition,  and  proper  fertile  Manure  was  to 
be  fpread  over  it  once  in  two  or  three  Years,  in  the 
Month  of  Qttober  or  November ,  for  the  Winter  Rains 
to  wafh  it  in  *,  it  would  foon  fhow  the  good  Effedts  of 
iuch  an  Aftiftance,  in  a  moft  expeditious  thriving  Or¬ 
der,  even  I  don’t  doubt  but  to  grow  as  fall  again  as 
Trees  deprived  of  thefe  Benefits.  ,  Mr.  Trowel!  fays 
right  that  this  Tree  is  the  moft  impatient  of  any  to  be 
removed  •,  for  I  knew  a  Perfon  that  had  no  more  Wit, 
than  to  buy  a  Parcel  of  large  ftunted  Walnut -trees, 
that  I  fuppofe  were  twenty  Years  old  when  bought, 
and  having  tranfplanted  them  they  were  perceived  to  be 
hardly  bigger  in  twenty  Years  time  more  ;  wherefore 
this  Tree  in  particular  thrives  belt  when  it  is  propa¬ 
gated  from  its  Nut,  put  into  the  Place  where  the 
Tree  is  always  to  remain.  This  Nut,  when  young 
and  preferved  in  Syrup,  with  a  Dram  of  clean  Brandy, 
gives  many  Foreigners  a  Breakfaft,  as  the  fame  Nut 
does  pickled,  give  a  Sauce  to  the  Englijh . 


Of  the  F  I  R  R,  PINE,  and  PINASTER, 

THESE  are  noble  Plants  and  grow  _ver y  lofty  *, 
there  are  two  Sorts  of  the  Firr,  one  called  the 
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Male,  the  other  the  Female ,  the  Male  is  the  bigger 
Tree,  moft  beautiful  and  tapering,  and  of  a  harder 
Wood  *,  the  Female  is  much  the  fofter  and  whiter  :  In 
New- England  they  have  many  of  them,  which  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  any  other  :  In  the  Scottijh  Highlands  are  fome 
of  thefe  Trees  of  a  great  Altitude,  though  not  altoge¬ 
ther  fo  tall,  thick,  and  fine,  as  thofe  in  New-England , 
and  grow  in  Places  inacceffible.  The  Reafon  they  do 
not  thrive  in  common  with  us  here  is,  5tis  thought,  be- 
caufe  we  plant  them  from  November  to  March  \  but  the 
beft  time  to  remove  thefe  is  from  March  till  the  middle 
of  Auguft ,  which  is  alfo  the  belt  time  for  moft  of  thefe 
Sort  of  Plants :  the  Ground  they  love  is  a  frefti  gravel¬ 
ly  Soil,  mixed  with  Loom,  though  they’ll  grow  in  a 
ftiff  hungry  Clay  ^  they  do  not  love  a  rich  Soil  ;  they 
muft  not  be  fet  too  deep  ;  they  will  grow  on  the  top 
of  Rocks,  and  to  large  Trees,  in  the  cold  Countries 
of  Norway ,  Denmark ,  Ruffia ,  &c.  The  Cones,  or 
Clogs  of  thefe  Trees,  when  taken  from  the  Tree,  are 
either  laid  before  the  Fire,  or  in  warm  Water,  to  make 
them  open,  fo  as  to  call  forth  their  Seed  ;  they  are  to 
be Town  in  Beds  or  Cafes  ;  fow  them  in  a  ftiallow  Rill, 
not  above  half  an  Inch  deep,  and  cover  them  with  fine 
light  Mould  j  cover  the  Bed  with  fome  Furze,  cut 
fmall,  to  fecure  the  Seed  at  its  firft  coming  up,  elfe 
the  Birds  will  pull  it  out  of  the  Ground  and  devour  it  *, 
being  rifen  a  Finger  Height,  fift  fome  light  Earth, 
mixed  with  a  little  of  the  Manure,  which  will  make 
the  Root  fhoot  frefh,  and  fupport  the  young  Shoot, 
which  may  be  top-heavy,  and  fwagg  :  When  they  are' 
of  two  or  three  Years  Growth,  you  may  remove  them 
where  you  pleale  j  but  remember  to  take  as  much  of 
the  Earth  as  you  can  along  with  the  Plant  •,  therefore 
they  ftiould  be  fown  at  a  propet  Diftancc,  that  you 
may  the  better  come  at  them  with  a  Spade,  or  other 
Tool  made  hollow,  to  take  up  the  Plant,  as  you  do 
with  a  hollow  Trowel,  in  the  removing  of  Melons, 

Cucum- 
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Cucumbers,  &c.  The  befl:  time  to  tranfplant  is  in  April, 
&c.  as  was  before  mentioned. 

The  Pine  have  many  Sorts ;  they  ftiouid  be  gather¬ 
ed  in  Juney  though  they  will  hang  two  Years  on  the 
Tree  ;  there  will  be  fomc  ripe  and  fome  green  on  the 
fame  Tree  ;  you  may  preferve  them  in  Sand,  till  you 
fct  or  fow  them  in  Ground  like  the  Firr  :  this  Seed 
may  be  fet  a  little  deeper  than  the  Firr  ;  and  the 
Seed  of  this,  as  well  as  the  Seed  of  all  of  this  Kind, 
may  be  mixed  at  the  time  of  fowing  with  fome  of  the 
Manure,  and  ’twill  caufe  it  to  come  up  ftronger  and 
fooner  ;  they  may  appear  in  May  ;  when  you  prune 
them,  cut  them  clofe  to  the  Stock,  as  other  Trees 
are,  if  you  like  to  have  them  tall  and  fpiry  *  but  then 
rub  where  you  cut  with  the  Du  it  of  Cow-dung,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  bleeding  or  coming  forth  of  the  Gum,  which 
mult  not  be  negleded  :  thefe  Trees  grow  well  in 
Mountains  ;  and  it  is  a  great  Pity  that  this  Tree  were 
not  tried  in  many  Places  on  the  Hills  in  Wales ,  that  a£ 
this  Day  bear  nothing,  but  lie  uncultivated. 

The  Pinafter  is  belt  for  Walks,  becaufe  it  grows  tall, 
and  maintains  its  Branches  on  its  Sides  :  the  Firr,  upon 
his  Removal  for  the  firfl:  five  or  fix  Years,  will  feem 
to  be  at  a  Stand  as  to  its  Growth ;  but  when  it  hath 
fixed  its  Roots,  and  finds  the  Ground  to  its  Liking, 
will  fhoot  marvelloufly,  and  to  great  Satisfa&ion. 

Of  the  LINE  or  LIME-TREE* 

THERE  are  two  Sorts  of  this  Tree*  one  having  a 
broader  Leaf  than  the  other  (by  which  chiefly 
they  are  diftinguifhed)  of  which  we  have  had  the 
broad  Leaf  from  Holland  •,  though  they  may  be  and  are 
raifed  here  from  the  Seed,  as  in  many  Gentlemen’s  and 
Gardeners  Nurferies,  and  in  Woods  :  the  narrow-leafed 
is  more  difficult  to  be  removed  than  the  broad  ;  they 

are 
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are  by  fome  called  Male  and  Female,  yet  both  bear 
Seed  by  laying  of  them  in  the  Earth  :  they  will 
grow  as  the  Elm,  but  from  the  Seed  they  grow  to 
make  finer  and  fiaaiter  Trees,  and  fooner  come  to 
Perfection  ;  the  Seed  is  ripe  in  October  ;  then  lay  it 
in  fome  dry  Place  for  a  Week  or  more  ;  then  put 
it  in  a  Couch  of  Sand  till  February  ;  then  fow  it  in 
fome  Loamy  Ground  ;  after  Town,  ftrew  fome  of  the 
Manure  very  thin  over  the  Bed  ;  if  a  dry  time 
follows,  moiflen  them  a-little  *,  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds  before  you  remove  them  •,  let  them  remain 
two  Summers,  and  then  if  you  remove  them  to  any 
Place,  they  will  thrive  extremely,  and  ferve  for  many 
Ufes. 

Of  the  SYCOMOR  E. 

TPI I  S  Tree  is  not  fo  much  planted  near  Gardens 
as  ufual,  by  Reafon  its  Leaves  falling  upon  the 
Walks  create  a  Soil,  which  breeding  Weed,  and  Grafs, 
&c.  fpoil  them  *,  though  it  produces  a  fine  Shade  near 
Dwelling  Houfes  ;  but  are  by  many  refufed,  having  a 
Quality  to  draw  Flies  and  Moths,  and  does  receive  the 
Honey-Dew,  as  well  as  the  Oak,  Maple,  &c.  they  are 
eafily  raifed  from  Seed  ;  for  when  the  Keys  are  ripe, 
they  fcatter  and  grow  wherever  they  fall ;  though  they 
are  by  fome,  that  intend  to  fow  them  in  the  Wood, 
managed  as  the  Afh ;  they  are  fpeedy  of  Growth,  and 
ferve  for  Walks, 


Of  the  BIR  CH. 

THIS  Tree  is  increafed  from  the  Roots  or  Suck¬ 
ers  and  will  thrive  in  moil  Grounds  whether  high 
or  low:  and  though  it  may  by  fome  be  called  the  worfic 
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of  Wood,  yet  for  its  many  and  various  Ufes  it  ought 
to  be  cultivated  in  the  Woods,  &c.  When  this  Plant  is 
grown  to  a  large  Size,  it  is  often  what  they  call  tapped 
for  its  fove reign  Juice,  which  flows  from  it  upon  the 
fir  (I  Motion  of  the  Sap  ;  and  is  managed  in  the  follow- 
ing  Manner,  as  is  fet  forth  by  that  excellent  Author 
John  Evelyn,  Efq*, 

44  About  the  Beginning  of  March ,  with  a  Chizzel 
44  and  Mallet  cut  a  Slit,  almofl  as  deep  as  the  Pith, 
44  under  fome  Bough  or  Branch  of  a  Well  fpreading 
44  Birch  ;  cut  it  oblique,  and  not  longways,  inferting 
s4  a  fmall  Stone  ora  Chip  to  keep  the  Lips,  of  the 
c4  Wound  a  little  open  *,  fallen  thereto  a  Bottle,  or 
44  fome  other  convenient  Veflel  appendant ;  out  of 
44  this  Aperture  will  exftil  a  limped  clear  Water,  re- 
44  taining  an  obfcure  Smack  both  of  the  Tafle  and  O- 
44  dour  of  the  Tree  ;  thus  yon  may  obtain  this  Water  : 
44  I  will  prefent  you  a  Receipt  how  to  make  it. 

44  To  every  Gallon  of  Birch- Water  put  a  Quart  of 
44  Honey,  well  Hilled  together  ;  then  boil  it  almofl  an 
46  Hour  with  a  few  Cloves,  and  a  little  Lemon  Peel, 
44  keeping  it  well  fcumm’d  ;  when  it  is  fufficienly  boil- 
64  ed,  and  become  cold,  add  to  it  three  or  four  Spoon- 
44  fuls  of  good  Ale  Yeaft  to  make  it  work,  which  ic 
44  will  do  like  new  Ale  *  and  when  the  Yeaft  begins  to 
44  fettle,  bottle  it  up  as  you  do  any  other  winey  Li- 
44  quors,  it  will  in  a  competent  Time  become  a  rnoft 
44  brifk  and  fpirituous  Drink,  which  is  a  very  power- 
44  ful  Opener.  This  Wine  may  (if  you  pleafe)  be 
44  made  as  fuccefsfully  with  Sugar  inftead  of  Honey  ; 
44  one  Pound  to  each  Gallon  of  the  W7ater.  Or  you 
44  may  dulcify  it  with  Raifons,  to  compofe  a  Raifou 
44  Wine  of  it/’ 
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Of  the  HASEL. 

OF  this  Kind  there  are  many  Sorts,  as  the  FiE 
herds  both  red  and  white,  and  the  Spanijh  Nut; 
as  alfo  what  is  called  with  us  the  large  Cod  Nut  *,  they 
are  eaiily  raifed  here,  which  you  may  fow  like  Mali  in 
a  Furrow,  about  fix  Inches  deep.  Scatter  fome  of  the 
Manure  on  the  Furrow,  after  it  is  covered,  which  will 
make  them  ftrike  a  ftrong  Root,  and  increafe  very 
much :  Let  this  Work  be  done  the  latter  End  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  9  for  then  the  Frofts  are  paid,  which  affedt  this 
Nut,  as  well  as  the  Mice,  who  are  alfo  great  Devour- 
ers  of  the  Kernel,  if  they  can  come  at  it :  When  they 
grow  up  they  are  very  tonfile,  and  may  be  cut  into 
Hedges,  or  made  a  Shade  for  Walks,  &c.  The 
Wood  ferves  for  many  Ules ;  and  the  Fruit  when  ripe, 
is  fearched  after  both  by  Men  and  Maids  in  every 
Country. 

Of  the  MAPLE. 

*Tp  HERE  is  Plenty  of  this  Tree  in  mod  Parts  of 
■  the  Kingdom,  both  in*  Hedges  and  Woods  :  It  is 
incrcafed  both  by  Seeds  and  Layers,  and  from  the 
Roots  of  Trees  cut  down  *,  the  Seeds  lie  in  the  Ground 
a  Year,  and  may  be  ordered  as  before  in  the  Afh  *tis 
not  good  to  let  it  grow  to  too  great  a  Tree  in  the 
Hedge,  for  *tis  faid  it  will  kill  all  the  Wood  that 
grows  under  it ;  it  is  a  good  Wood  to  plant,  as  foi 
•  Underwood  in  Coppices,  becaufe  it  fhoots  forth  good 
Shoots,  and  thickens  a  Wood  much ;  it  thrives 
beft  on  a  dry  Ground :  the  Wood  is  ufed  for  many 
Utenfils,  &V. 
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Of  the  MULBERRY, 

THOUGH  this  Tree  is  not  counted  a  Foreft  Tree 
with  us,  yet  Abroad  ’tis  planted  in  Woods  :  And 
in  King  James  the  Firft’s  Reign,  he  publiflied  his  Let¬ 
ters,  &c.  to  recommend  the  Planting  it  in  every  Part 
of  the  Kingdom  tor  the  Benefit  of  his  Subjects  in 
general  *,  on  Account  of  the  Silk- Worms.  There  are 
two  Sorts  of  them,  the  black  and  white  :  this  Tree  is 
eafily  raifed  from  the  Seed  ;  for  if  any  of  the  Mulberry 
is  given  to  Hogs  or  Fowls,  nay  even  if  the  Logs  eat 
them,  from  the  Dung  of  each  will  the  Mulbery  be  pro¬ 
duced  :  fo  alfo  many  of  the  Seeds  of  Ever-greens  may 
be  raifed,  as  Holly,  &c .  that  lie  long  in  the  Ground, 
by  feeding  or  letting  the  Fowls,  &c.  eat  the  Seeds, 
which  gives  them  a  quicker  Change  to  Vegetation,  than 
lying  in  the  Ground  only  *,  except  the  Ground  happens 
to  be  prepared,  or  proceed  from  fome  rich  Soil  that 
caufes  Vegetation,  through  the  Warmth  or  Richnefs  of 
it  by  fome  Caufe  as  is  aforelaid.  When  they  firfl 
appear  above  Ground,  moiften  them  a  little,  for  th^ 
Sun’s  Heat  will  over-power  them,  and  dry  them  up. 
Keep  them  clear  of  Weeds,  till  they  have  got  a-head 
to  preferve  themfelves  :  When  they  are  about  five 
Years  old  tranfplant  them  *  keep  them  pruned  at  the 
firft  of  fide  Boughs,  till  you  tranfplant  ;  they  may  be 
raifed  of  Layers  from  the  Succours  in  the  Spring,  and 
alfo  grafted  'in  the  Spring  :  As  the  Fruit  and  Leaves 
are  beneficial  for  many  Ufes,  as  well  for  Foods,  Phy- 
fick,  iSc.  fo  likewife  is  the  W6od  ufeful,  and  will  lye 
in  the  Water  as  well  and  as  long  as  the  Oak  :  It  is 
to  be  wifhed  that  this  Tree  was  more  propagated, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  Sake  of  the  Silk- Vi  orms 
which,  as  fome  Authors  relate,  are  done  in  France 
and  Italy ,  the  Climate  in  thofe  Parts  being  as  un¬ 
certain  in  the  Seafons,  for  the  Produce  of  thefe  Infe&s., 
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as  Ours :  Where  the  Seeds  are  Town,  fcatter  fome  of 
the  Manure  thinly  over  them*  which  will  make  them 
flourish  much. 

.  There  are  many  other  Trees  that  may  be  mentioned, 
as  to  the  railing  for  Underwood,  &c,  but  being  un¬ 
willing  to  fwell  this  Trad:  to  too  large  a  Price,  I  have 
only  treated  of  the  chiefed  ;  there  being  very  few 
but  know  how  to  plant  or  raife  mod  or  all  from  the 
Seed,  in  the  like  Cafes,  as  has  been  before  recited  : 
And  as  there  are  fome  Plants  that  delight  in  watery 
Places,  and  are  by  Nature  Aquaticks  ;  fuch  as  the  Al¬ 
der,  the  three  forts  of  Withes,  viz.  Sally,  Ozier,  and 
Willow  *,  alfo  the  Poplar  loves  a  rnoid  Ground, 
but  not  fo  much  as  the  Alder  or  Willow,  &c.  Thefe 
Sorts  mod  Countrymen  know  how  to  plant,  as  well 
as  other  Plants  not  here  mentioned  in  particular,  viz. 
the  Horn-beam,  Service-tree,  Yew-tree,  Crab-tree,  c $c: 
which  are  planted  as  Under- wood  in  many  Places;  and 
others  that  are  planted  in  the  Hedge  Rows,  for  the 
Boundaries  of  Ground  as  well  as  Fences  for  Cattle  : 
And  as  the  Obfervation  of  the  Planter  of  any  or  thefe 
and  the  other  Plants,  fhould  be  taken  by  his  feeing 
what  Ground  he  takes  them  from,  and  by  obferving 
the  Ground  each  Plant  thrives  bed  in,  fo  to  plant  each 
Sort,  as  near  as  can  be,  in  the  like  Nature,  whether  in 
dry  Places,  clayey,  or  watery  ;  by  following  this  Rule, 
no  Perfon  can  well  mifs  upon  his  tranfplanting,  on  ha¬ 
ving  his  Labour  fuccefsful. 


Supplement  on  the  Fir,  the  Lime,  the  Sycamore,  the 
BirclL  the  Hazel,  the  Maple,  and  the  Mulberry. 

FIRST  on  the  Fir  :  This  Tee,  as  Mr.  T row  ell  well 
obferves,  is  one  of  the  bed  (if  I  may  fo  call  it) 
of  Timber- trees,  for  growing  on  Hills  in  almod  any 
fort  of  Soil.  And  for  this  Reafon,  it  fuits  the  Con- 
veniency  of  many  to  plant  it,  not  only  for  the  fake 
;  of 
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of  the  Beauty  it  gives  to  all  its  Beholders*  both  in 
Summer  and  Winter  ;  as  it  is  an  Ever-green,  but  alfo 
for  its  fine  wholefome  pieafant  {hade  and  ffielter.  ,For 
in  Summer  thefe  Turpentine-trees  when  planted  clofe 
enough  to  compofe  Walks,  are  fo  delightful  as  to  in¬ 
vite  Perfons  from  diftant  Places  to  come  and  enjoy 
them.  And  in  Winter  they  like  wife  ferve,  by  their 
clofe  Banding  brouzy  Heads,  to  break  off  the  Fury 
of  Snows,  Rains,  and  Winds,  from  Cattle  and  Houles, 
and  in  fome  parts  their  Loppings  or  Cuttings  are  given 
to  Reafts,  (Sheep  efpecially)  to  brouze  on,  and  become 
a  moft  healthful  Feed  to  them.  Rut  above  all,  this 
Tree  gives  the  moft  Encouragement  to  fome  to 5  plant 
it  in  inland  Countries  diftant  from  the  Sea,  that  they 
may  be  Owners  of  the  moft  profitable  Wood  of  all 
others  for  building  Houles  in  the  cheapeft  Manner. 
Now  as  Mr.  Crowell  has  given  a  good  Account  of  a 
Tree  that  beft  agrees  with  a  dry  hilly  Situation,  I  fhall 
alfo  give  another  that  is  as  profitable  to  plant  in  wet 
ftiff  Valley  low  Land. 

T  he  Benefits  that  may  arife  from  plant  mg  Setts  of 

the  Whitek'wood-tree . 

This  Tree  is  fo  near  allied  to  the  Fir,  in  Refpedl  of 
the  foft  white  Nature  of  its  Wood,  of  its  quick  Growth, 
and  of  its  great  fervice  in  Ruilding,  that  I  think  it 
rightly  deferves  to  be  the  next  Tree  I  give  an  Ac¬ 
count  of,  which  muft  be  very  fhort,  as  I  have  not 
Room  here  to  enlarge.  The  Setts  are  far  better  than  its 
Truncheons  to  plant  in  Hedges,  or  to  grow  in  fmgle 
Trees,  clear  of  all  other  Wood.  In  either  Form  it  a- 
grees  fo  well  with  vale  ftiff  lpewey  Earths,  that  they 
will  get  into  high  large  bodied  Trees,  as  foon  again 
as  the  Elm.  This  'Free  by  fome  is  called  the  Butch 
Arbele  ;  but  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  it  goes  under  the 
Name  of  the  WThite-wood-tree  *,  a  Name  that  it  juftly 
deferves  for  the  exceeding  white  Colour  of  its  Boards, 
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when  made  life  of  for  Flooring,  and  making  Dreffers 
and  Shelves  ;  and  in  thele  fhapes  it  gives  many  of  the 
true  Country  Houfe- wives  no  little  Delight  to  keep  them 
in  their  priftine  delicate  Colour  ;  and  tjus  ferve  to  fave 
the  great  Expence  of  buying  and  Etching  Fir-wood 
from  diftant  Parts  for  putting  it  to  thefe  Ufes.  Many 
of  thefe  White-wood  Setts  I  have  fent  abroad,  and  am 
ready  to  do  the  fame  on  proper  Orders,  as  I  live  on  the 
Edge  of  this  fertile  Vale  of  Aylesbury ,  and  are  very 
valuable  for  improving  clayey  and  wet  Grounds,  when 
planted  in  Rows  for  Viftoes  to  Seats. 

« 

Secondly )  As  to  the  Lime-tree,  it  is  feldom  ever 
planted  in  Farms,  unlefs  it  be  by  the  Landlord  for 
making  agreeable  pleafant  Walks  to  the  Houfe,  which 
it  will  well  do,  afford  a  pleafant  Shade  and  Shelter, 
and  by  its  BiofToms,  yield  a  very  fragrant  wholelome 
fcent  ;  but  as  to  its  fo ft -wood,  it  is  not  of  fo  much 
Value  as  the  Fir, 

* Thirdly ,  As  to  the  Sycamore-tree,  by  its  broad  Lea¬ 
ves  it  gives  a  beautiful  agreeable  fhade  and  fhelter  in 
hot  Seafons  to  Man  and  Bead,  particularly  when  planted 
in  Rows  for  Walks  ;  is  a  fall  Grower  into  a  large  Body  ; 
agrees  bell  with  any  foil  on  dry  fituations,  and  its 
loft  white- wood  pleales  both  the  Turner  and  Buyer  of 
it  in  the  Form  of  Trenchers  and  hollow  ware,  and  is 
generally  fold  for  6  d.  the  folid  Foot. 

Fourthly ,  As  to  the  Birch-tree,  it  is  planted  in  many 
parts  of  England ,  both  in  fwampy  and  dry  Grounds  ; 
and  where  it  Hands  fingle,  grows  into  a  good  Height 
and  Bulk.  Its  profitable  Ufes  in  Brooms  and  in  feveral 
Utenfils,  as  well  as  Wine,  are  fo  well  known,  that  they 
need  not  much  Defcription. 

Fifthly ,  As  to  the  Hazel,  I  have  many  Hedges  of 
them  in  mod  of  my  inclofed  fifteen  Fields,  that  were 
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planted  in  former  times  and  not  by  me  :  fome  indeed 
are  neceffary,  as  this  Wood  ferves  for  the  belt  of 
Withs,  Rods,  and  Stretchers  for  Thatching,  and  fe» 
veral  other  Ufes  •,  is  a  fait  Grower,  but  proves  fo  loofe 
a  Fence,  that  we  every  now  and  then  receive  a  Da¬ 
mage  by  our  Neighbours  Cattle  breaking  through  its 
,  Hedges  into  our  Ground  •,  infomuch  that  was  it  not 
for  our  contiguous  Ditches  to  them,  we  lhould  be  in 
much  Danger  of  having  our  Crops  of  Corn  fpoiled  by 
Horfes,  Cows  and  Sheep,  that  otherwife  would  ealily 
make  Breaches  into  them  :  was  I  to  plant  Hedges 
where  fome  of  the  Hazel  grows,  I  would  have  pro¬ 
pagated  the  Filbert  in  fome,  the  Sallow  and  white 
Thorn  mixt  with  others  •,  the  Horn  Beech  in  others, 
and  the  Crab  fet  in  others,  the  white  common  Beech 
in  others,  &c.  Accordingly  I  am  ready  to  fupply  Gentle¬ 
men  with  all,  or  any  of  their  fetts,  on  a  proper  Or¬ 
der.  And  now  as  I  am  writing  on  the  Hazel,  I 
take  this  Opportunity  to  fay,  that  a  Plantation  of  Fil¬ 
berts,  in  many  Places,  may  be  made  to  pay  their 
Owner  as  well  or  better  than  any  other  Tree,  efpe- 
dally  where  they  grow  near  enough  to  London ,  to  be 
fent  there  at  an  eafy  Charge,  for  this  Fruit  never 
wants  a  Market,  as  it  is  efteemed  by  molt  a  dainty 
fort,  that  helps  to  furnifh  a  Table  from  September  to 
Chriftmas ,  and  longer.  It  alfo  gives  Encouragement 
to  be  planted  as  it  is  a  Tree  that  grows  in  almoft  any 
foil,  in  both  Vale  and  Chiltern  Countries  5,  cofts  but 
little  to  tranfplant  its  Setts  ;  and  if  the  Ground  is 
kept  in  a  fine  Tilth,  is  manured  as  it  fhouldbe,  and 
its  Suckers  pulled  away  from  their  Roots  in  due  time 
it  will  flourifh  and  bear  much  Fruit. 


Sixthly,  As  to  the  Maple,  in  moft  of  our  dry  gra¬ 
velly  and  chalky  Loams  in  Hertfordjhire ,  this  Tree  is 
growing  and  moftly  in  Hedges,  where  it  grows  fail 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  Hazel,  Thorn,  and  all 
others  except  the  Sallow  \  however  we  look  on  it  as 
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an  indifferent  fort,  bdeaufe  its  Wood  is  fomewhat  foft- 
ifh,  and  foon  burnt  out,  and  therefore  not  much  ill 
Efteem  at  prefent,  though  in  antient  times  it  was  in 
the  higheft  Reputation  for  yielding  a  knotty  and  de¬ 
licate  grained  Wood,  that  fold  for  much  when  made  into 
Tables  and  other  Utenfils,  and  at  this  Time  the  Turner 
will  give  Six-pence  and  Eight-pence  a  Foot  for  it,  to 
make  Trenchers  and  Hollow- ware,  as  Bowls  and  fe- 
veral  other  Sorts,  for  this  is  a  whitifh  Wood,  and  next 
to  the  Sycamore-tree  for  making  thefe  of  a  very  white 
Colour. 

Seventhly ,  As  to  the  Mulberry,  it  is  a  hardy  Tree, 
becaufe  it  will  grow  well  on  Gravels  and  on  Clays, 
has  a  clofe  Grain,  and  bears  great  Quantities  of  large 
Berries  both  of  the  white  and  red  Sort,  that  are  plea- 
fant  to  eat,  and  makes  a  delicate  cooling  Wine  :  We 
have  few  of  thefe  Trees  growing  in  Hertfordjhire ,  which 
occafion  fome  Perfons  to  go  Miles  for  getting  its 
Leaves  to  feed  their  Silk-worms,  which  of  late  are 
fo  fuccefsfully  managed  by  fome,  that  they  have  faved 
Silk  enough,  and  made  them felves  Gowns.  There  is 
nothing  more  eafy  in  the  Pradice  (fays  an  ingenious 
Perfon)  than  the  Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Silk- worms. 
A  large  airy  Room  muff  be  divided  into  fcveral  long 
Rows  of  Shelves,  one  over  the  other,  like  thefe  that 
are  placed  to  hold  Books  in  a  Library.  Thefe  Shelves 
muff  be  made  very  fmooth  and  well-plained,  and  pret¬ 
ty  forward  in  May.  thefe  little  Eggs,  which  you  may 
buy  by  the  Ounce,  and  which  may  be  had  in  what 
Quantity  you  pleafe,  from  France ,  Spain ,  or  Italy + 
muff  be  laid  on  thefe  Shelves,  where  only  the  natu¬ 
ral  Heat  of  the  Seafon  (though  the  Ufe  of  a  Stove 
may  fometimes  do  better)  will  fometimes  difclofe  the 
final]  Infeds  in  the  Shape  of  a  Caterpillar  ;  but  I  muff 
forbear  proceeding,  as  having  not  Room  here  to  carry 
on  this  Account  farther,  and  add  the  following  one  of 
the  white  and  red  Elder-trees. 
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Of  the  Virtues  of  the  Red  and  White  Elder-Trees . 

THIS  Tree,  though  it  has  efcaped  the  Obferva- 
tion  of  Mr.  Trowel! ,  it  fhan’t  mine  :  And  1  am 
fenfible  that  the  red  Elder-tree  has  formerly  been  in 
luch  Difrepute,  that  few  regarded  neither  it  nor  its 
Fruit,  till  of  late  Years  its  falubrious  pieafant  Qualities 
have  been  more  difcovered,  which  has  obtained  it  fuch 
a  Reputation  at  prelent,  that'  its  Liquor  or  Wine  is 
preferred  at  fome  of  the  greateft  Tables  •,  and  the 
more,  as  a  white  Elder- berry,  much  like  a  white  Cur¬ 
rant  in  Bignefs  and  Colour,  has  come  into  Vogue, 
and  not  only  for  its  Colour,  but  becaufe  it  may  be 
made  into  a  Wine  little  inferior  to  the  white  French 
Frontiniac,  as  has  been  proved  by  feveral  curious  Ma¬ 
kers  of  it.  And  I  further  fay,  that  red  ripe  Elder¬ 
berries,  boiled  in  a  high-coloured  ftrong  Wort,  or 
white  Elder-berries,  boiled  in  a  ftrong  pale  Wort, 
may  be  made  into  a  moft  excellent  pieafant  whol- 
fome  Liquor,  with  the  Aftiftance  of  a  few  proper  In¬ 
gredients.  But  many  beftow  more  Coft  in  making 
its  Wine,  that  admire  it  fo  much,  that  they  do  not 
grudge  the  Expence  of  adding  an  Infufton  of  Raifins 
to  it;  and  when  fuch  Brewing  is  perform’d  according 
to  Art,  the  Wine  thus  made  may  be  juftly  efteem’d 
a  Liquor  equal  in  Value  to  a  Port  Wine.  Hence  it 
is,  that  of  late  many  Farmers  in  Hertfordjhire  have 
propagated  the  Elder-tree  in  their  Hedges,  as  think¬ 
ing  themfelves  unprovided  of  the  beft  Englijh  Drink, 
if  they  have  not  a  Cafk  of  Elder- wine  in  their  Cel¬ 
lars  to  entertain  a  Friend  in  the  cold  Winter-feafon,  and 
give  them  a  Glafs  of  this  Cordial,  burnt  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  Claret  is.  This  excellent  Tree,  I  think  I  may  fay, 
is  the  moft  eafy  raifed  of  any  of  the  Fruit  Kind,  for 
by  only  flicking  its  Cuttings  into  the  Ground  in  the 
Month  of  February ,  they  fcldom  fail  of  taking  the 

Earth, 
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Earth,  and  growing  a  great  Pace  in  a  very  little 
Room,  if  it  is  not  of  too  dry  a  Nature.  Thus  I 
raife  great  Numbers  of  the  white  Sort  of  Elder- trees 
In  my  Nurfery,  chiefly  to  oblige  thofe  Friends  with, 
that  deal  with  me  for  other  Things.  Wherefore, 
whoever  has  a  Mind  to  propagate  this  white  Elder- 
tree  in  their  Ground,  when  they  write  to  me  for 
Seeds,  or  Inftruments  of  Hufbandry,  or  other  Things, 
let  them  mention  their  Defire  in  the  Letter  they  fend 
me,  and  I  will  take  Care  to  convey  fome  to  them 
gratis .  And  if  they  will  but  dig  the  Earth  about  the 
young  Tree,  and  fcatter  fome  good  Manure  on  the 
Ground  over  their  Roots,  and  water  them  now  and 
then  in  very  dry  Seafons,  I  think  they  need  not  doubt 
of  their  being  Owner  of  fine  fruitful  white  Elder-trees, 
that  may  bear  fome  Berries  on  them  in  the  firft,  or  at 
fartheft  in  the  fecond  Year  after  their  tranfplanting,  if 
the  Cuttings  are  about  eight  Inches  long,  and  as  thick 
as  a  Man’s  Thumb  when  firft  put  into  the  Ground. 

*  .  i 

i  * 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  FRUIT  TREES. 

.  i 

THERE  is  great  Variety  of  Fruit-trees  of  the  fe- 
veral  Species,  and  under  many  Denomination  in 
each  fort ;  and  all,  or  moft  of  them,  have  been  from 
time  to  time  raifed  from  Seed,  and  after  it  hath  grown 
to  a  bearing  Tree,  it  fhews  its  Produce  *,  if  good, 
fome  of  the  Branches  are  cut  at  the  proper  Seafon,  to 
graft  where  the  Fruit  of  the  Tree  is  not  fo  well  liked  ; 
\nd  the  fame  alfo  at  the  proper  Seafon  for  the  Inocula- 
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tion  of  one  Fruit  on  the  Body  of  another  Tree,  Now 
after  this  is  done  by  the  laborious  Gardener  in  his  Nur- 
fery,  then  are  they  tranfplanted  from  the  Nurfery  to 
fome  proper  Place,  where  they  will  grow  and  produce 
good  Fruit.  When  they  are  removed  from  one  Ground 
to  another.  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  break  the  Roots 
of  fuch  Trees  but  as  little  as  poftible  ;  neither  let  the 
fmall  Fibres,  that  the  Tree  hath  (hot  the  Year’tis  ta¬ 
ken  up,  dry  too  much,  for  from  thence  is  the  main 
Hopes  of  the  Tree’s  Life  ;  they  drawing  the  Moifture 
of  the  Earth,  more  than  the  dryer  or  larger  Roots, 
though  many  Gardeners  cut  thefe  off  too  often,  which 
puts  the  Tree  to  a  very  great  druggie  to  recover  ;  ef- 
pccially  if  not  watered  or  rained  on  by  the  Heavens  ; 
for  till  thefe  Trees  emit  thofe  fmall  thready  Fibres 
from  the  old  Roots,  it  will  not  thrive,  for  by  thefe 
Veffels  the  whole  Body  is  prefer ved  ;  do  not  fet  them 
too  deep,  in  wet  or  heavy  Lands,  for  the  great  Moift¬ 
ure  chills  the  Roots  that  they  cannot  thrive  :  neither 
fhould  they  be  planted  too  high  in  dry  Ground,  for 
then  the  Sun,  Wind,  and  dry  Weather  have  too  great 
a  Power  on  the  Root,  before  it  recovers  ftrength  enough 
to  fhoot  into  the  Ground  for  its  own  Defence  ;  let  all 
broken  Roots  be  cut  off  before  they  are  planted,  and 
alfo  crop  a  little  of  the  prefent  Year’s  fhoot  or  Fibres, 
but  not  too  much,  if  you  value  the  Tree.  Let  this  be 
done  from  September  till  March  ;  if  fo  late  as  March , 
then  more  Care  ought  to  be  taken,  if  Drought  comes, 
by  watering,  elfe  for  want  of  that  Nourifhment  it  will 
languifh  and  die  ;  put  likewife  fome  Fern,  Weeds,  or 
wet  Straw  about  the  Tree,  which  will  keep  it  moift, 
and  prevent  the  Sun  or  Wind  from  drying  the  Ground 
too  much;  arid  if  the  Tree  feems  to  live,  yet  not  to 
thrive,  which  is  called  Bark-bound,  you  may  with  a 
Knife  draw  the  Point  from  the  Fork  of  the  Tree  to  the 
Budding  or  Grafting  Part,  by  flitting  the  Bark  of  the 
Tree,  which  will  foon  fhew  you  the  Benefit  it  receives 
from  that  Operation  :  It  may  be  done  in  three  or  four 
Places  round  the  Body.  Now 
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Now  after  the  Tree  is  fet,  and  taken  Root,  and. 
likes  the  Ground,  Ms  then  the  Gardener’s  Part,  as  a 
Schoolmafter,  to  diredl  and  form  his  Branches ;  tor  it 
is  in  Trees,  like  a  Youth,  if  he  meets  with  a  good 
Matter,  he  walks  heady  the  Remainder  of  his  Days; 
but  if  not,  the  contrary  :  fo  in  Trees,  be  they  againft: 
a  Wall  or  Standards,  any  Perlon  of  Knowledge  may 
fee,  as  foon  as  he  enters  the  Garden,  if  the  Matter 
Gardener  has  done  his  Work  juftiy.  For  this  is  one  of 
the  chiefeft  Parts  or  Art  of  the  Gardener,  and  there 
are  but  few  that  are  Matters  of  it ;  for  if  a  Gardener 
does  not  truly  know  it,  he  does  many  times  in  a  Day, 
that  Years  can’t  recover  ;  and  fometimes  never  :  fo  that 
many  Gentlemen  plant,  and,  for  want  of  a  fkilful 
Manager  at  the  firft,  their  planting  is  in  vain.  Now 
a  Wall-tree  fhould  be  directed  to  fpread  againft  the 
Wall,  or  Pail,  as  a  Fan,  that  its  Branches,  like  the 
flicks  of  that,  may  fpread  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
with  bearing  Branches,  which  will  recompence  the 
Matter’s  Charge,  elfe  Time,  Money,  and  Labour  are 
all  loft.  Now  it  is  very  eafy  to  know  the  Fruit  Buds 
from  the  Water-fhoots,  which  may  be  the  wed  to  the 
Unfkilfulleft  in  a  very  little  time,  by  walking  round 
the  Garden,  and  obfervingthe  Director  :  Thefe  Water- 
fhoots,  or  Branches,  fhould  be  cut  off  the  Tree,  to 
let  the  bearing  Branches  have  the  more  Sap  to  feed 
his  Fruit,  except  when  a  Part  is  naked  againft  a  Wall, 
then  leave  one  or  more  of  thefe  Branches  to  fill  the 
void  Place,  which  will  make  the  Tree  uniform  the 
next  Year. 

This  Part  of  Pruning  is  moil  properly  obtained"  by 
Practice  and  Obfervation  ;  for  the  Direction  by  writting 
will  not  be  perfedb;  though  that  labroious  Author  Monk 
St.  Quintin  hath  done  much  towards  it,  as  well  as  o- 
thers.  As  for  the  Standard -trees,  they  are  to  be 
pruned  likewife  from  the  many  ufelefs  fhoots,  which 
only  fill  the  Head  of  the  Tree,  and  robs  the  Fruit  of 
the  proper  Nourifhment  it  fhould  have  for  the  flip- 

port : 
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port  :  thefe  fhoots  come  every  Year  •,  therefore  when 
your  Tree  has  got  a  fufficient  Head,  they  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  pruned  off  ;  will  bear  better  Fruit,  and 
ripen  lboner  ;  while  thefe  fhoots  hinder  the  Sun’s 
giving  its  genial  Warmth  to  bring  the  Fruit  to  its 
Maturity. 

Now  it  your  Trees  are,  for  want  of  a  diligent 
Hand,  grown  over  with  Mofs,  you  may,  with  a 
Horn  or  Wooden  Knife  (for  Iron  or  Steel  may  wound 
the  Branches  or  Bark)  rub  of  the  Mofs  from  the  Body 
and  Branches  of  the  Tree  ;  and,  after  the  hrft  Shower 
of  Rain,  take  a  Hair  Cloth,  or  a  very  coarfe  Linnen 
Cloth,  and  rub  the  Body  and  Branches  of  the  Tree, 
by  which  you’ll  clear  all  the  Mofs  from  the  Tree, 
and  will  give  the  Sap  free  Liberty  to  perfpire,  which 
before  was  choaked  or  bound  by  the  Mofs,  and  the  Tree 
will  recover,  and  bear  again  good  Fruit :  Many  times 
whole  Orchards  have  been  thus  fpoiled  by  Negledt, 
and  many  a  Tree  cut  down,  which,  if  a  little  Care 
had  been  taken,  might  have  recovered,  and  produced 
as  good  Fruit  as  before:  For  it  is  Pity  that  Trees  fhould  be 
cut  down,  after  being  planted  twenty  or  thirty  Years  or 
more,  nay  fometimes  whole  Orchards,  when  by  a  little 
Labour  they  may  be  made  to  bear  Fruit  again,  by  only 
having  a  good  Hand  to  lop  or  cut  off  the  Branches 
near  thee  Fork  of  the  Tree,  leaving  only  one  Branch 
to  draw  the  Sap,  fo  that  in  about  two  or  three 
Years  they’ll  have  a  fine  Head  again,  and  full  of  Fruit, 
if  the  Seafons  do  not  prevent  it  ^  which,  if  cut 
down  might  not  have  happend  in  the  Life-time  of  the 
Perfon  who  cut  it  down. 

Now  one  Obfervation  ought  always  to  be  made  in 
Pruning,  be  it  either  with  Knife  or  Chiflel  ;  let  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Branch  cover  the  lower  Part  in  a  Slope, 
which  will  prevent  the  Wet  from  hurting  or  rotting 
the  End,  as  fometimes  it  does  in  large  Arms,  and 
many  times  endangers  a  whole  Tree  by  rotting  the 
Body. 


Now 
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Now  as  to  the  managing  new  fet  Trees  with  the  Ma¬ 
nure  :  when  you  dig  your  Hole  to  plant  your  Tree,  if 
the  Tree  is  pretty  large,  then  mix  about  two  Quarts  of 
the  Manure  among  the  Earth,  ftirring  it  very  well  that 
none  may  lie  in  Lumps  •,  or  fereen  it,  that  it  may  mix 
weil ;  but  if  your  Tree  is  fmall,  then  one  Quart  will  do, 
let  none  touch  the  Root,  but  firft  put  a  little  Mould 
not  mixed  about  the  bare  Root,  that  the  Manure  may 
foak  gradually  to  the  Root  from  the  Moifture  it  receives 
from  the  Earth  by  Rain,  or  otherwife,  in  the  watering 
the  Tree ;  but  thole  Trees  that  are  already  planted, 
and  you  have  a  Mind  to  refrelh  the  Roots  of,  put 
about  two  Quarts  round  the  Roots  of  them  at  a  little 
Diftance  from  the  Body,  firft  moving  the  furface  of  the 
Earth  to  give  the  Manure  a  quicker  Paflage  into  the 
Earth,  and  fo  difiolving  of  the  Manure  by  the  Rains, 
Dews,  &V.  which  fall.  Do  this  twice  a  Year  ^  firft  at 
the  Spring,  when  the  Trees  are  in  Bloftom  ;  the  fame 
about  Midfummer ,  when  the  Fruit  begins  to  be  large  *, 
the  firft  will  invigorate  and  {Lengthen  the  Sap  for  the 
fervice  of  the  Bloftom,  the  fecond  will  add  the  fame 
to  the  Fruit,  to  bring  it  to  Perfe&ion.  But  if  you 
do  not  put  the  Manure  itfelf,  the  like  Quantitity  of 
the  Lixivium  to  each  Tree  will  anfwer  the  fame 
End  ;  do  it  no  more  than  twice  a  Year  ;  for  too  much 
either  of  the  Manure  mixed  with  the  Earth  at  the 
firft  fetting,  or  to  the  Trees  when  planted,  or  too  much 
of  the  Lixivium,  or  Manure  Liquor,  is  prejudicial ; 
for  it  is  of  the  fame  Quality  with  fpirituous  Li¬ 
quors,  when  applied  to  human  Bodies,  a  little  revives 
them,  but  too  much  deftroys. 

As  for  the  Planting,  remember  to  give  them  Space 
enough  to  fpread  their  Heads,  that  the  Sun  may  come 
to  give  his  warm  and  genial  Heat  to  improve  the 
Fruit,  as  well  as  the  Air,  for  both  ferve  to  bring 
the  Fruit  to  Maturity  :  Alfo  at  the  firft  planting  fe- 
cure  your  Trees,  by  fomc  Stake  or  otherwife,  from 
being  ftiaken  by  the  Wind,  or  difturbe'd  by  Cattle, 
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65V.  for  that  obftru&s  the  Root  from  taking  a  faff: 
Hold  of  the  Earth  for  its  fupport ;  by  which  Means 
many  arc  loft,  or  wither  away  for  want  of  due  Nourifh- 
mcnt. 


A  Supplement  to  the  Chapter  on  Fruit  Trees . 

\ 

THIS  Article  comes  within  the  Sphere  of  my  Pro- 
feflion,  and  therefore  have  to  fay,  that  this  is 
one  of  the  grcateft  Improvements  I  ever  made  in  my 
Farm  and  this  I  have  done,  by  planting  Rows  of  the 
hardy  Standard  Kerroon  large  Black  Cherry-tree,  Rows 
of  the  great  May  Duke  Cherry-tree,  that  never  fails 
bearing  ;  Rows  of  Apple  and  Pear-trees,  C5V.  &c.  all 
on  the  Grafs  Baulks  of  my  plowed  Fields  ;  but  want 
of  Room  here,  mud  forbear  enlarging,  and  conclude 
with  faying,  that  as  to  the  Gardening  Part,  I  profefs 
it  not  5  but  am  ready  to  furnifh  Gentlemen  with  the 
red  Lammas,  white  Lammas,  yellow  Lammas,  Pirky* 
Dame,  and  white  Coney-feed  Wheats ;  Rathripe  and 
Sprat  Barley-feeds,  Sparrow-bill  Oats,  the  moft  hardy 
Horn  Grey  Hog-pea,  the  large  Union  Blue,  the  fine 
fizeable  Carolina,  the  Non-parrel,  and  the  Hundred -for- 
one  Peafe  ;  Lady*  finger  Grafs-feed,  and  other  natural 
Grafs-feeds ;  alfo  Lucern,  St.  Foyne,  and  other  artifical 
Grafs-feeds  :  Likewife  with  the  four  wheel  moft  excel- 
lent  Drill-plough,  that  carries  two  Hoppers  on  it ,  the 
three- wheel  Drill- plough,  the  Wheel  Horfe-break,  the 
two-wheel  Hoe,  the  Double  Plough  of  Hertfordfhire f 
the  Turnwreft  Plough  of  the  Wheel  or  Foot  Sort,  the 
double  Broad-board  Plough,  the  Pattent  Plough,  the 
Mole-bank  Plough,  the  Draining  Plough,  the  Swing 
Plough,  and  the  Bob-tail  Plough  ;  the  cleanfing  felec- 
ting  Sieve,  the  Butch  Hand-hoe,  &V.  I  alfo  furnifh 
Gentlemen  with  any  Number  of  tame  Pheafants,  from 
two  Shillings  to  feven  Shillings a-piece,  ready  pinion’d^; 
and  with  any  Number  of  Kerroon,  or  other  young 

Cherry- 
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Cherry-trees,  at  one  Shilling  or  Eight-pence  a-piece, 
and  fo  with  any  other  Sort  of  Fruit-trees;  particularly 
with  the  Parfnipr  Apple-tree,  and  the  Orange  Fear-tree, 
that  no  Gentleman  fhould  be  without,  for  their  extraor¬ 
dinary  Benefits  that  they  offer  to  their  Owner,  always 
ripe  in  Auguft,  and  then  of  greater  fervice  than  or¬ 
dinary  for  eating  raw,  or  baking  in  Pies  or  Tarts,  in 
which  they  exceed  mod  or  ail  others.  But  lead  Gen¬ 
tlemen -fhould  be  defirous  to  be  informed  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  Qualities  of  thefe  two  famous  Fruit-trees  I  fhall 
here  give  fome  Account  of  them. 

The  Character  of  the  Parfnip  Apple  -Tree. 

THIS  Apple  is,  generally  of  a  good  Size.  On 
the  3d  Day  of  September ,  1746,  I  weighed  a 

full  ripe  one,  and  it  ballanced  four  Ounces;  is  always 
early  ripe ;  for  though  the  Spring  and  Summer 
1 746,  were  for  the  mod  part  cold  wet  Seafons,  yet 
thefe  forward  fort  of  Apples  fell  from  the  Tree  in  Ripe- 
nefs  about  the  Middle  of  Auguft ;  and  I  think  I  may 
affirm  it  for  Truth,  one  T  ree  of  this  Fruit  yielded  me 
this  Year  twenty  Bufhels :  with  the  Wind-fall  Apples  I 
made  near  a  Kilderkin  of  Cyder,  as  foon  as  I  had  ga¬ 
thered  them  from  off  the  Ground,  and  the  red  I  had 
taken  directly  from  off  the  Tree,  being  about  twelve 
Bufhels,  and  laid  them  by  in  a  Granary  for  eating  raw., 
and  in  Pies  and  Padies.  But  the  main  Conveniency  of 
having  thefe  Apples  fo  readily  ripe  in  Harveft  is, 
that  they  ferve  our  Harved  Men  to  eat  raw  ;  and  in 
this  manner  they  prove  a  very  agreable  Repad  in 
quenching  Drought  with  their  pleafant  Juice,  and  fatis- 
fying  their  keen  Stomachs  between  Meals.  But  thefe 
Apples  are  mod  acceptable  when  eaten  in  Pady.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  my  Servant  bakes  confiderable  Numbers  of 
them,  without  the  Affidance  of  Sugar  ;  for  thefe  Ap¬ 
ples,  when  ripe,  pared,  and  cored,  need  no  other 

fweetenino; 
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fweeteiling  than  their  own  Juice  affords,  and  thus  prove 
fo  pleafant,  that  our  Workmen  prefer  their  eating  be¬ 
fore  Bread  and  Cheefe,  for  it  is  a  general  Opinion  a- 
mong  us  Farmers,  that  this  Fruit  laves  much  Expence 
in  that  it  fupplies  Cheele  in  a  Family:  Likewife  for 
Supper  thele  Apples  make  a  conffant  Part  of  it,  by  be¬ 
ing  boiled,  codied,  or  baked,  till  they  are  fo  tender, 
that  they  may  eatiiy  mix  in  Meffes  with  Bread  and 
Milk.  In  fhort,  the  Parlnip  Apple  is  endowed  with 
ftich  excellent  Qualities,  that  they  may  be  made  Part 
of  a  pleafant  Repaft,  at  a  Lord5s  or  at  a  PeafanPs  Ta¬ 
ble.  ^  Now  this  Tree  is  not  to  be  had  at  any  of  the 
Nurferies  near  London ,  as  one  of  their  cheifeft  Nurfery- 
men  owned  to  me,  for  it  grows  only  in  and  about  the 
Country  of  Gaddefden.  This  Tree,  and  the  Orange 
Pear-tree,  I  furnifh  to  Gentlemen  at  Eighteen-pence 
a-piece. 

N.  B.  Though  I  make  Cyder  from  this  Apple  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  Tree,  yet  I  have  a  Method  to  make  it 
retain  its  priftine  Sweetnefs  for  fame  time. 


fhe  Char  after  of  the  Orange  Pear-free. 

THIS  Tree  I  am  Owner  of,  and  is  fo  large  a  one, 
that  it  has  borne  about  twenty  Bufhels  at  once 
of  pretty  large  Pears,  which  arc  always  ripe  in  Harveft. 
It  is  of  an  Orange  Colour,  grows  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Bell,  therefore  is  called  the  Bell  Orange-pear.  And  as 
it  is  thus  early  ripe,  it  gives  our  Harveft-men  a 
Pieafure  to  eat  them  raw,  for  they  have  a  delicate 
Fade  •,  but  is  moil  of  all  acceptable  to  them  in  Pies 
and  Parties,  becaufe  this  Pear,  in  thefe  Shapes,  tafte 
fbmewhat  like  Sweetmeat ;  and  to  fay  no  more  of  it 
than  it  deferves,  a  Pye  may  be  made  of  them  withfuch 
Art  and  Coft,  as  to  fit  it  for  the  Table  of  a  Poten- 

K  rate- 
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Potentate.  I  have  made  Perry  of  thefe  Pears  direCtly 
from  the  Tree,  and  find  it  an  agreeable  Liquor,  if  drank 
forthwith,  for  it  will  not  keep  a  great  while,  and  it 
has  fueh  a  delicate  Smell,  that  if  a  Perfon  holds  his 
Nofe  over  and  near  the  Bung- hole,  the  Scent  is  juft 
like  that  of  an  Orange.  I  have  been  in  feveral  Nurfe- 
ries  about  London ,  and  enquired  for  the  like  Fruit,  but 
they  own  they  have  no  fuch  ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
other  Trees  of  it,  than  what  I  have  in  my  PofTcffion  : 
However,  I  am  ready  to  furnifh  any  Gentleman  with 
the  fame  Sort  for  Eighteen-pence  a-piece.  And  I  do 
aver  it  from  the  Truth  of  Experience,  that  the  Juice 
of  the  black  Kerroon  Cherry,  mixt  with  Cyder  made 
from  the  Parfnip  Apple  according  to  Art,  will,  with 
a  very  little  Afliftance,  make  a  molt  noble  tawny- 
coloured  Wine,  furpaffing,  in  my  Opinion,  the  Good- 
nefs  of  fome  foreign  Wines.  But  to  make  this,  fe¬ 
veral  Sorts  of  Cyders,  Perries,  artificial  Wines,  and 
other  Sorts  of  Englijh  Liquors,  I  intend  to  publifh  a 
Treatife  of  them  in  a  fhort  Time,  with  another,  enti¬ 
tled,  EllisV  Country  Houfewife ,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


j The  Benefits  of  Breeding  and  Keeping  Tame 

Pheafants . 

THIS  moft  excellent  wild  Bird  that  formerly  was.  the 
moft  delightful  Game  of  Gentlemen,  is  now  be¬ 
come  fo  rare,  that  there  is  hardly  one  to  be  feen  in 
Woods  and  Fields.  And  as  they  are  thus  fcarce  abroad* 
it  has  put  fome  Perfons  upon  the  Invention  of  breeding 
them  tame  *  one  fort  of  which  are  Farmers,  and  the 
other  Gentlemen  :  The  Farmer  for  a  Market,  becaufe 
he  has  his  various  Fields  of  Grafs  and  Corn  to  feed 
and  fhift  them  in  ;  for  without  Ground  to  fhift  them 
into,  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  as  breeding  and  keeping 
them  in  Perfection.  And  fo  the  Gentleman  for  his 
own  Uie,  who  having  the  like  Conveniency*  may 
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reap  the  Profit  and  great  Pleafure  of  having  a  nume¬ 
rous  Parcel  of  thefe  tame  Fowls  about  his  Houfe  ;  by 
which  he  may  command  a  dainty  difh,  to  entertain  his 
Friends,  at  any  time,  in  a  cheaper  manner  than  moll 
Perfons  think  of,  provided  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
Method  of  Breeding  and  Feeding  them  ;  wherefore 
whoever  fends  to  me  for  thefe  Birds,  I  fhall  fend  Direc¬ 
tions  with  them.  On  Auguft  28th  Day,  1746,  I  fent 
an  Honourable  Gentleman  fourteen  of  thefe  tame  Phea¬ 
fants,  as  Stores  to  be  kept  for  laying  Eggs  next  Year, 
and  for  hatching  them  under  Dunghils  Hens.  The 
Pheafants  were  three  Quarters  grown,  being  eleven 
Hens  and  three  Cocks.  This,  Gentleman,  I  may  fay  * 
chufes  the  better  Part,  for  as  he  has  a  bulky  fi¬ 
liate,  a  fine  Seat,  Canals  of  Water,  and  Field  Conve¬ 
niences,  he  keeps  thefe  Pheafants,  and  other  Rarities, 
that  give  him  delightful  Amufements,  and  which  are 
not  only  advantageous  to  his  Pocket,  but  alfo  to  the 
Mind  and  Body,  becaufe  thefe  are  the  Bafis  of  Adtion, 
and  Adtion  the  Promoter  and  Confervator  of  Health, 
in  a  fine  Country  Air.  Wherefore  no  Gentleman  fiiould, 
be  without  tame  Pheafants,  that  have  the  Conveniency 
of  keeping  them  ;  and  they  may  fafely  have  them  fent 
either  by  Sea  or  in  a  Waggon,  by  a  plain  and  eafy 
Management,  that  I  take  Care  of :  Accordingly  I 
furnifh  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  with  thefe  charming 
tame  Fowls,  at  any  Time  of  the  Year,  that  come 
more  and  more  into  Choice,  infomuch  that  they  are 
the  Care  and  Delight  of  many,  both  of  Gentlemen 
and  Gentlewomen, 
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Of  the  Vines. 

f T1  HEY  require  a  light  Tandy  Ground  to  be  planted 
1  in  ;  if  it  is  a  litte  ftony  it  will  thrive  in  it,  if 

lying  to  the  South,  or  South- Eaft  :  and  il  the  Bottom 

is  chalky  or  gravelly  under  the  Surface,  where  no 
Springs  are.  It  cannot  be  well  too  hot  or  dry,  it 
it  is  not  addidted  to  Heath  ;  But  il  Brambles,  it  is  a 
good  Sign,  and  to  be  preferred  to  any  other,  for 

they  are  near  a-kin  to  the  Vine :  Where  that  Shrub 

grows,  fuch  a  Ground  is  the  moft  proper  for  a  Vine¬ 
yard  ;  and  the  Declivity  of  a  Hill  Bill  better  ;  though 
very  much  negledled  in  this  Country  of  late  Years ; 
but  we  have  many  Places  bear  the  Name  thereof  to 
this  Day,  where  they  have  been  planted  :  There¬ 
fore  Gentlemen  fhould  not  be  deterred,  becaufe  they 
have  not  been  cultivated  as  formerly,  upon  the  Ac¬ 
count  that  our  Soil  and  Climate  not  being  proper 
for  the  Plant  ;  (though  the  more  Northern  Climates, 
as  fome  Parts  of  Germany  and  Hungary ,  produce  good 
Wine  as  the  Tockay  Wines,  £sV.)  if  your  Land  is  too 
rich,  it  only  permits  the  Roots  to  fhoot  out  the 
Branches  and  Leaves,  but  lefs  Fruit  ;  the  barren  does 
not  admit  the  Roots  to  be  fo  luxuriant,  neither. do 
they  enter  the  Earth  fo  deep,  by  which  Means  they 
fpread  more  towards  the  Surface,  and  fo  gives  the 
tender  fibrous  Roots  the  Benefit  of  receiving  the  na¬ 
tural  fweet  and  gentle  Showers,  Dews,  &c.  which 
imparts  a  pregnancy  to  this  Plant,  and  do  receive 
the  cherifhing  Warmth  of  the  Sun,  and  is  more  im- 

fjregnated  with  the  volatile  Salts,  which  is  drank  by 
he  delicate  Pores  and  Apertures  of  the  latent  Roots, 
whilft  thofe  buried  deeper  are  deprived  of  that  Ben e*? 

fit. 
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fit,  and  and  grow  only  fertile  in  watery  and  in  fl¬ 
uid  Leaves  without  Fruit,  and  produces  long  and  un- 
bearing  Branches,  whofe  Joints  admit,  of  no  Produce  ; 
whereas  the  other  will  produce  fruitful  Joints,  being 
very  fhort  like  to  the  Joint  of  a  Man’s  Finger, 
which  are  the  bearing  Branches.  Now  when  you 
plant  your  Vineyard,  let  it  be  Eaft  and  Weil,  that 
the  Dews  may  be  off  foon  in  the  Morning,  and 
receive  the  Dews  laid  at  Night  *,  for  the  other  Fo¬ 
il  tion,  North  and  South,  is  not  fo  good :  When 
you  have  provided  your  Ground,  having  thefe  Pro¬ 
perties,  then  you  are  to  get  the  bed  forts  of  Setts 
for  your  Plantation  as  will  come  early,  and  be  the 
fooneft  ripe  in  our  Climate. 

There  is  a  worthy  Gentleman  near  the  Bath ,  who 
has  a  Plantation  of  about  feven  Acres  planted  with  the 
Burgundy ,  Champagne ,  and  Front iniac  :  Fie  told  me, 
that  in  the  Year  1736,  he  made  no  lefs  than  eighty 
Hogfheads  of  good  Wine:  Alfo  there  is  a  Vineyard 
in  Rotherhith ,  which  makes  a  large  Quantity  j  and 
another  near  Croydon ,  both  in  Surry ,  of  near  twenty 
Acres,  planted  by  a  curious  Gentleman  ;  and  there 
are  feveral  others  within  a  few  Years  have  been  planted, 
to  the  great  Profit  of  the  Owners,  had  they  difpofed 
©f  their  Wines  when  preffed.  Now  when  you  plant, 
dig  your  Trench  near  a  Foot  deep,  and  about  a 
Yard  afunder,  for  the  more  Eafe  of  going  between 
them  to  do  the  neceffary  Work  that  is  required  in 
the  feveral  Sealons  of  the  Year:  Lay  ycur  Trenches 
of  an  equal  Size  and  Height  ;  then  fet  your  Plants, 
let  them  be  about  a  Cubit  long,  having  three  or 
four  Eyes  of  the  young  Wood  on  them  ;  you  muff 
have  them  of  the  Parfley  Kind,  the  early  black  Grape, 
and  the  fmall  Mufcadel,  which  grow  here  ;  then 
plant  them  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Trench,  a  little 
flopping*,  when  done,  cover  them  three  or  four  Inches 
with  the  Mould  ;  then  level  your  Ridges,  that  your 
Setts  may  juft  appear  above  the  Surface  $  then  pro- 
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ceed  to  plant  your  Setts  fomething  more  than  two 
Foot  from  each  other  ;  after  this  ifrew  fome  of  the 
Manure  along  the  Ridges,  not  too  thick,  which  will 
preferve  them  :  In  the  W inter- feafon  keep  them  weed¬ 
ed  and  hoed  ;  when  they  begin  to  fhoot,  then  fet 
your  Props,  of  what  Wood  you  pleafe,  either  of 
Hazle,  Afh,  &c.  of  about  four  Foot  in  Length,  and 
the  Thicknefs  of  a  common  Broomftick,  placed  on  the 
North-fide  of  the  Plant  ;  if  any  Suckers  rife  from  the 
Roots  of  your  Plant,  cut  them  off,  leaving  only  thofe 
that  grow  from  the  Stem  •,  do  this  in  May,  and  in 
June  you  will  difcover  what  Branches  are  to  be  left 
for  the  next  Year  ;  then  tie  them  to  your  prop  ;  at 
which  Time  prune,  break  or  crop  the  Branches,  but 
not  cut  them,  becaufe  the  Wounds  with  a  Knife,  &c. 
are  not  fo  apt  to  heal  ,  do  it  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Day,  for  then  the  Sun  will  flop  the  bleeding  where 
you  break  or  pluck  off  *  thus  do  till  the  third  or  fourth 
Year  from  your  ftrft  planting,  [for  till  then  you  will 
have  but  little  Fruit :  When  your  Plants  come  to 
bear  a  Quantity  of  Fruit,  as  you  may  then  expedf, 
then  you  may  leave  three  or  four  Shoots  to  each 
Plant,  with  about  four  Eyes  •,  but  when  older,  you 
may  leave  fix  or  more  from  a  firong  Root. 

In  the  latter  End  of  December ,  or  January ,  prune 
your  Vines,  and  keep  them  always  no  higher  than 
your  Props  prune  off  all  the  fmali  fhoots,  that  you 
think  not  able  to  bear  good  Fruit,  which  yon  may 
fee  not  only  by  the  Branch  but  Eye  ;  tie  your  Mafter- 
Branch,  with  a  tender  Ozier  about  a  Foot  from  the 
Earth,  and  bend  the  Top  of  your  Vine  to  the  next 
Prop,  about  two  Foot  from  the  Ground,  that  your 
Ranks  may  appear  in  Form,  or  like  an  Arch  y  you 
muff  remember  to  tie  your  Shoots  from  the  Eyes 
left  laft  Year,  for  the  new  Shoots  won’t  bend  ;  a 
little  Matter  breaks  them,  fo  you  deftroy  all  the  Fruit 
they  bring  forth,  for  they  often  break  at  the  joint : 
'When  you  fee  the  Fruit  fet,  and  are  as  big  as  a 

Shot, 
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Shot,  then  crop  oft  the  Top  of  your  Shoots,  leaving 
only  two  Joints  above  the  Bunch*,  always  preferving  the 
ftrongeft  Shoots  for  the  next  Year.  This  muff  be 
done  in  June ,  or  the  latter  End  of  May ,  if  the  Sea- 
fon  prove  Kind  for  Growth  ;  now  prune  off*  all  the 
Water  Shoots.  Then  in  Auguft ,  when  your  Fruit  be¬ 
gins  to  ripen,  you  muft  break  off  fuch  Shoots  as 
are  grown  too  thick  fmce  your  laft  pruning  in  June 
or  latter  End  of  May.  Remember  not  to  leave  your 
Fruit  bare  but  let  it  be  a  little  lhaded  from  the 
Heat  of  .the  Sun  by  Day,  as  well  as  the  Dews  by 
Night,  which  at  this  Sealon  falls  much  :  Now  you 
are  to  remember,  when  you  prune  in  January ,  to  cut 
off  the  old  Wood  dole  to  the  Ground,  and  to  fup 
ply  the  Place  with  the  belt  of  your  Wood,  which 
was  left  four  Foot  high,  and  muft  be  ordered  as  be¬ 
fore. 

/  Now  when  your  Vineyards  want  Amendment,  as 
all  Lands  will,  “from  whatever  is  planted  in  them* 
ffrew  fome  of  the  Manure  on  Ridges,  and  about  the 
Ground,  between  the  Rows  of  your  Props,  in  the 
Month  of  November ,  by  which  Means  they’ll  have 
the  whole  Winter  for  the  Manure  to  meliorate  the 
Earth,  and  will  add  a  frefh  Vigour  to  the  Roots  of 
your  Vine,  and  thereby  prevent  the  Froft  from  pier¬ 
cing  too  leverely  the  Roots.  Ufe  no  more  than  fix- 
teen  Bufhels  of  the  Manure  to  an  Acre  to  your  Vine¬ 
yard,  as  is  beforementioned  in  Corn,  &c. 

Now  as  to  the  Vines  planted  againft  a  Wall,  Pail, 
or  Houle,  you  may  keep  them  to  what  Height  you 
pleafe,  as  the  Place  will  permit  :  As  to  the  pruning 
Part,  it  is  to  be  performed  as  directed  before  ;  but 
when  pruned,  cut  them  in  the  Middle  of  the  Joint  5 
which  muft  be  done  in  January ,  June ,  and  Auguft . 
One  of  the  beft  ^rtifts  I  knew  for  cutting  or  pruning 
the  Vine,  was  Mr.  Whitmill  at  Hoxton ,  near  Sir  George 
Whitmore's?  in  the  County  of  Middlesex?  whofe  Wall 
round  his  Garden,  and  about  his  Houft,  where  the 
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Fulleft  of  Fruit  from  his  Vines  I  ever  faw  :  And  his 
Obfervations  on  Vegetation  in  general  were  good  and 

iuft-  - 

Now  when  your  Vine,  that  is  already  planted  a- 
gainft  your  Walls,  Houle,  &c.  want  Refrefhment,  you 
may  water  them  with  about  two  Quarts  of  the  Lixi¬ 
vium  of  the  Manure,  which  will  add  Strength  to  the 
Shoot,  when  the  Vine  begins  to  put  forth  ;  put  it  not 
too  near  the  Stock,  but  fcatter  it,  that  the  Roots  may 
receive  a  Benefit:  You  may  do  the  fame  about  Mid- 
fummer ,  when  the  Grapes  are  fmall ;  all  which  invigo¬ 
rates  the  Roots  of  your  Vines,  and  makes  them  yield 
a  much  greater  Plenty  of  Fruit. 

Mr.  Hartlib  fays,  that  in  Lombardy ,  &c.  in  Italy^  in 
that  Champaign  Country,  the  Vines  jgrow  in  Hedges 
on  Walnut-trees,  and  that  they  have  three  Harveft 
yearly  •,  firft  Winter  Corn,  which  is  reaped  in  "June , 
aqd  Vines  and  Walnuts  are  gathered  there  in  Sep¬ 
tember  :  Why  may  not  many  of  our  Gentlemen  and 
Farmers  improve  this  Way,  and  have  a  Crop  that  will 
be  of  Service,  and  but  little  Labour  and  Expence,  as 
well  as  many  worthy  Gentlemen  in  Herefordjhire ,  Wer- 
eefterjhire ,  Gloucefterjhire ,  &c.  who  by  planting  their 
Hedges  Rows  the  Apple  and  Pear-Tree,  from  which 
Fruit  they  enjoy  a  moil  noble  Liquour  both  of  Cyder 
and  Perry  ;  fo  that  fome  of  it,  when  preferved  and 
ordered  in  the  bed  Manner,  equal  the  belt  Wines  from 
other  Parts  :  It  will  be  very  little  Expence  after  the 
firft  Plantation. 

In  France ,  there  are  three  Ways  they  manage  their 
Vines  in  the  Vintages,  viz.  In  Provence ,  they  cut  the 
Vine  to  about  two  Foot  high,  fo  make  it  ftrong  and 
ftubbed  as  our  Ofiers  are*,  which  Stock  beareth  up 
the  Branches  without  Props  :  About  Orleans ,  they 
fet  m  to  be  more  curious,  by  making  Frames  for  the 
Branches  to  run  alpng  :  And  about  Paris ,  &c.  they 
tie  tlum  to  fhcrt  Props,  as  is  beforementioned. 

Now  as  to  the  prefling  of  the  Grapes  to  make  the 
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Wine,  there  are  many  Ways  found  out :  In  fome 
Parts  of  Italy ,  &c.  it  is  faid,  they  lower  it  with  Water 
upon  the  Fermentation,  to  make  it  lefs  furibus,  which 
not  only  fpoileth  the  Colour,  but  taketh  away  their 
brilk  Tafle:  Now  if  the  Seafon  here  be  wet,  as  it 
fometimes  will  be,  and  the  Grapes  not  perfectly  ripe* 
yet  the  green  Juice,  when  preffed  and  put  into  Hog™ 
fheade  and  carried  into  a  warm  Van.lt,  will  melio¬ 
rate;- or  if  not,  a  Vault  or  Cellar,  with  a  Stove  in 
it,  will  keep  it  warm  ,  this  Fei mentation,  and  by 
Handing  with  fuch  a  Heat,  brings  the  Wine  by  De¬ 
grees  to  a  good  Ripenefs,  and  fit  for  drinking.  All 
green  Wines  fhoulcl  thus  be  brought  forwards  before 
drunk,  as  we  have  fome  from  abroad, .  which  many 
Perfons  too  often  find  the  fatal  Effects  of.  I  once 
fqueaz’d  about  ten  Quarts  of  Juice  from  the  Goofe- 
berry  full  grown,  but  green,  thinking  to  make  fome 
Vinegar,  which  was  put  into  two  five  Two-quart 
Bottles  in  a  Cafe,  and  put  them  into  the  Cellar  ; 
and  in  about  ten  Months  after,  wanting  fome  Vine¬ 
gar,  fent  for  one  of  the  Bottles  up,  which  was  fine 
without  any  Art  ;  and  when  tailed,  was  fo  like  the 
Tafle  of  Rhenijh  Wine,  that  feveral  good  Judges  could 
not  diftinguifh  it.  Some  of  this  being  kept  more  than 
two  Years,  the  older  it  grew  the  more  perfect  it  was 
in  Likenefs  to  the  Rhenifh  Wines. 

Thus  we  may  have  divers  Sorts  of  good  Wines  from 
our  own  Fruits,  if  we  would  ufe  the  Method  to  gather 
them,  and  fqueeze  the  feveral  Juices,  viz.  the  Currant, 
Cherry,  Elder,  and  divers  Sorts  of  blue  Plumb,  the 
Mulberry,  &c.  if  when  preffed  you  only  clarify  the 
Juices,  it  will  make  them  keep  the  longer  after  Fer- 
mentatioh,  &c.  And  efpecially  to  take  the  Raifin  of 
feveral  foreign  Parts,  and  put  boiling  Water  to  them, 
after  they  are  chopped  final!,  about  four  Pounds  to  a 
Gallon;  and,  after  letting  it  foment  ten  or  twelve 
Days  ;  then  prefs  it  out  5  this  makes  a  very  good 
Wine  :  But  then,  if  you  have  a  Mind  to  add  a  Fla¬ 
vour 
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vour  of  any  of  our  Fruits  to  it  as  the  Currant,  Cher" 
ry.  Elder,  Plumb,  Mulberry,  Then  after  clari¬ 
fying  the  Juices  as  aforefaid,  add  to  each  Gallon  one 
Pint,  or  Quart,  to  a  Gallon  of  the  Raifins  fo  preffed, 
it  will  give  it  a  Tindture  of  each  Colour,  and  make 
it  a  pleafant  Drink ;  *Tis  prefum’d  you  need  not 
put  any  Sugar  to  it,  by  Reafon  the  Raifins  are  of 
themfelves  fweet  enough:  fbut  if  you  ufe  the  Juices 
of  our  own  Produce  alone,  you  may  add  feme  Sugar 
to  your  own  Liking.  By  this  Way  of  proceeding 
there  may  be  feveral  Sorts  of  Wine  made  here,  which 
to  this  Climate  is  as  wholefome  as  thofe  that  come 
from  abroad  *,  by  Reafon  we  at  prefent  know  not 
what  Adulterations  arc  ufed  in  foreign  Parts,  as  well 
as  here  at  home. 


CHAR  XXIIL 
Of  GARDEN  PLANTS. 


Of  t  the  Cabbage. 


HE  Cabbage  is  an  Efculent,  of  which  there  are 


A  many  Sorts  *,  and  moil  of  them,  as  Mr.  Parkin - 
Jon  relates,  are  much  propagated  in  the  Garden  :  When 
you  have  prepared  your  Ground,  fow  your  Seed  either 
before  or  after  the  Manure  ;  let  theQuanity  of  Manure 
be  in  Proportion  to  the  Space  of  Ground  you  fow,  be 
it  more  or  lefs,  of  fixteen  Bufhels  to  an  Acre ;  and  when 
the  Seeds  are  grown  to  a  Plant  of  about  a  Hand  high, 
^tis  fit  to  be  replanted  :  Then  dig  your  Ground  that  you 
defign  to  plant  in ;  and  after  having  prepared  your 
Ground,  jet  it  out  either  three  Foot  or  more,  as  you 
defign  the  Plants  to  (land  :  Then  with  a  hollow  Tro¬ 


wel 
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wei  make  a  Hole,  and  take  about  a  handful  of  the 
Manure  and  put  into  it,  and  with  the  Trowel  mix 
the  Earth  and  Manure  very  well  together  1  after  this 
is  done,  fet  your  Plant  in  the  Hole  fo  mixed  :  This 
mixing  of  the  Manure  with  the  Earth  prevents  any 
InfccSt  from  getting  into  the  Roots  of  your  Plants  1 
for  many  Times  the  Worm,  like  a  Bott,  gets  into  the 
Roots,  which  hinders  the  Plant  from  thriving,  and 
fpoils  it  from  Cabbaging  ;  and  often  in  a  dry  Time, 
when  the  Plant  is  grown  large,  the  white- wing*d  But¬ 
ter-fly  lays  his  Eggs,  which  brings  a  Caterpillar  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Leaf,  and  when  they  come  to  be 
large,  devours  the  whole  Plant  •,  nay  whole  Plats  of 
Ground  are  eaten  by  them.  - 

Now  to  prevent  this  Mifchief,  take  fome  of  the 
Lixivium  made  of  the  Manure,  and  water  the  Plants 
with  it,  which  will  deftroy  all  the  Caterpillars,  be 
they  ever  fo  many,  nor  will  they  come  there  any 
more  :  This  Lixivium  will  not  annoy  the  Plants,  ex¬ 
cept  you  put  too  much  on  them,  but  will  make  the 
Plants  grow  the  larger,  as  he  has  been  often  experi¬ 
enced. 

You  mu  ft  not  forget  to  mix  the  Manure  with  the 
Earth  for  if  you  plant  any  Roots  without  mixing  it, 
and  fetting  them  in  the  Hole  made,  the  Quality  of 
the  Manure  is.fuch,  that  it  will  deftroy  the  Plant,  as 
has  been  often  found  byGardeners  who  have  not  follow¬ 
ed  the  Directions,  whereby  they  have  loft  their  Labour, 
and  condemned  the  Manure  for  what  was  occafioned  by 
their  own  Obftinacy  and  Folly :  For  if  aVine  or  anyTree 
is  planted  on  the  Back  of  a  Chimney  or  Oven,  where 
there  is  a  continual  Heat  j  this  genial  Heat  revives 
the  Vine  or  Tree,  and  brings  it  forward,  when  a 
greater  Heat  would  deftroy  it.  The  Manure  there¬ 
fore  m.uft  be  ufed  moderately,  which  makes  it  the 
more  valuable-,  for  all  Excefles  are  dangerous  to  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  as  well  as  to  the  Human  Body.  Thefe  Ca¬ 
terpillars  have  deftroyed  whole  Grounds^  which  is  a 

great 
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great  Lofs  to  thofe  Gardeners,  whofe  Livelihoods  de¬ 
pends  on  their  Crops.  Thefe  Cabbages  that  are  thus 
managed  are  not  fo  rank,  but  eat  Tweeter  than  thofe 
that  are  produced  from  Dung,  which  always  adds 
a  Ranknefs  to  every  Sort  of  Greens,  wherever  it  ufed. 
The  fame  may  be  done  in  all  the  feveral  Species  of 
this  Kind,  as  the  Savoy,  &c.  Do  the  fame  when 
you  remove  the  old  Stalks  to  have  Sprouts,  or  mix 
the  Manure  with  the  Earth,  and  the  Advantage  will 
be  great,  as  Experience  will  demonftrate. 

As  for  the  Colly-flower,  though  it  is  more  tender, 
yet  it  may  be  raifcd  in  Auguft  or  September ,  after  the 
fame  Manner  ;  but  they  mu  ft  be  covered  in  the  Winter, 
either  in  a  Frame,  or  under  Bell-glaffes  *  and  when 
you  tranfplant  them  in  the  Spring,  mix  a  little  of 
the  Manure  in  the  Hole  you  fet  them  in,  which 
will  make  them  thrive.  Before  they  come  to  per¬ 
fection,  water  the  Root  once  with  about  a  Pint  of 
the  Lixivium  of  the  Manure  *a  but  at  other  Times 
water  them,  when  wanting,  either  with  Pond,  River, 
or  Rain  Water,  and  they  will  be  very  large  Flow¬ 
ers. 


Of  the  ARTICHOKE. 

•.  -  * 

The  Artichoke  is  another  Sedum  or  Efculent  that  is 
planted  in  the  Garden,  and  is  commonly  fit  in  the 
Month  of  March  from  the  Eye  or  Off-fett  that  grows 
to  the  old  Roots  the  Year  before  ;  and  when  you  in¬ 
tend  to  plant  a  Piece  of  Ground  with  the  Eye  or  Gff- 
fetts,  take  off  the  Eye  from  the  old  Root  with  a  Fibre 
to  it,  for  one  String  or  Fibre  will  be  fufflcient  to  bring 
the  Plant  forward  •,  then,  as  in  the  tranfplanting  the  Cab¬ 
bage,  make  a  Hole  with  a  hollowTrowel,  and  put  about 
a  Handful  of  the  Manure  in  it,  which  you  muft  mix 
with  the  Earth,  and  ftir  it  well  with  the  Trowel,  that 
none  of  it  remains  in  Lumps  *,  then  fet  the  Eye  or  Off- 

'  fet 
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fet,  and  it  will  take  a  ftrong  Root.  If  it  proves  a  dry 
Seafon,  put  about  a  Pint  of  the  Lixivium  to  the 
Root  of  the  young  Plant,  but  not  too  near  it ;  but  this 
muft  be  done  only  once  in  the  Seafon*  and  if  more 
Water  is  wanting,  take  Pond,  River,  or  Rain  Water^ 
as  before.  You  may  put  a  Quart  of  the  Lixivium 
to  your  old  Plants,  and  no  more  *,  but  remember  not  to 
pour  the  Lixivium  near  the  Plant,  but  at  a  fm all  Di- 
ilance  a  little  round  it,  which  will  make  it  produce 
many  more  Heads  than  is  cuftomary.  The  larger 
Roots  may  be  watered  twice  with  the  Liqueur  in  the 
Summer  Seafon,  and  as  often  as  wanted  with  the  Pond 
Water,  &c.  which  will  do  the  Plant  much  goods  and 
make  it  eat  more  pleafantly. 

Of  A  ASPARAGUS. 

The  Afparagus  is  a  Garden-plant,  though  about 
London  (as  Batter fea,  &c.  in  Surry)  it  is  planted  in 
Fields,  the  Beds  being  about  four  Foot  wide,  and  of 
fuch  a  length  as  the  Field  will  allow.  They  are  planted 
in  a  Trench  about  three  Foot  deep,  filled  with  rotten 
Dung  even  to  a  Mould,  and  lifted  fine  *  though  fome 
do  it  with  Horfe  Dung  not  rotted,  which  muft  be  trod- 
den  down  as  hard  at  the  Bottom  as  poftible  ^  then  with- 
in  about  a  Foot  of  the  Top  put  fome  of  the  fine  fifted 
Mould,  till  the  Bed  is  high  enough  to  receive  your 
plants,  which  muft  be  at  leaft  fix  Inches  above  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground,  your  Plants  being  a  Year’s  Growth  ; 
then  put  four  Rows  of  the  Plant  in  each  Bed,  and  about 
eight  Inches  afunder,  till  the  length  is  full :  So  let  them 
remain  full  two  Years  before  you  cut  them,  and  they 
will  be  the  ftronger  and  better ;  though  fome  cut  not 
till  three  Years  after  they  are  fo  planted.  When  your 
Work  is  compleated,  and  Roots  planted,  as  is  before 
directed,  then  fcatter  fome  of  the  Manure  over  the 
Beds,  not  too  thick,  but  only  fo  much  as  will  colour 
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the  Earth ;  and  as  the  Rains  and  Dews  fall  and  diffolvc 
the  Manure,  it  will  foak  into  the  Beds :  Do  this  twice 
a  Year  and  no  more,  the  fame  to  the  old  Beds,  and 
not  oftner,  which  will  make  them  grow  ftronger,  and 
encreafe  in  number  of  Heads :  But  it  is  found  by  Ex¬ 
perience,  that  if  you  make  a  Bed  of  fine  and  good 
lifted  Mould,  with  three  or  four  of  the  Seed  put  into 
each  Hole,  about  two  Inches  deep  and  eight  Inches 
afunder,  and  let  them  grow,  and  not  remove  them, 
only  manuring  the  Ground  twice  a  Year,  as  is  before 
dire&ed,  you  will  thereby  fave  one  Year’s  Growth, 
or  cut  them  fooner  ;  for  the  removing  the  Plant  from 
its  firft  Growth  gives  a  great  Check  to  it,  and  is  a 
Hindrance  of  one  Year  or  more  to  recover  the  fame 
Strength  it  had* 

O/SALLRTING  in  fever al  Parts. 

When  you  have  prepared  your  Ground  or  Beds, 
where  you  defign  to  have  your  Salieting  grow ;  then 
fcatter  the  Manure  on  the  feveral  Beds  you  defign  to 
fow  before  your  Seeds;  then  rake  your  Beds,  that  "none 
of  the  Manure  lie  in  Lumps ,  or  if  you  have  a  fmall 
Wire  Sieve,  fift  fome  over  very  thin  ;  then  fow  your 
Seed  *,  and  after  you  have  fowed  your  Seed,  and  raked 
it  then  lift  a  little  more  of  the  Manure  as  thin  as  pofli- 
ble,  which  will  preferve  your  Seed,  upon  its  firft  ap¬ 
pearing  above  Ground  from  Slugs,  Snails,  Worms, 
or  any  of  thpfe  other  Infeds,  that  many  Times  de- 
ftroy  a  whole  Bed  :  And  when  you  tranfplant  any  of 
thefe  Kinds  into  other  Places,  for  the  better  and  larger 
Growth  of  the  Species,  prepare  your  Beds  with  fifted 
Mould,  if  poflible  mixed  with  the  Manure,  by  which 
Means  you  will  not  only  preferve  your  Plants  from 
being  eaten  under  the  Earth,  and  from  the  Slugs  and 

Snails  above,  but  alfo  have  a  larger  and  more  delicate 
Kind  to  cat. 


Of 
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Of  the  CUCUMBER,  MELON,  &c» 

Thefe  Seeds  are  generally  raifed  in  a  hot  Bed,  if  de~ 
fired  to  be  had  early,  for  our  Climate  will  not  admit  of 
its  being  fown  in  the  naked  Ground  till  May ,  by  reafon 
the  Plant  is  fo  very  tender  at  its  firft  Appearance  £  as 
alfo  the  Runners  are  foon  checked  or  blighted  with  any 
little  Cold  or  Wind  :  They  muft  be,  at  the  firfl  grow¬ 
ing,  diligently  attended,  and  water’d  with  Pond,  River, 
or  Rain  Water  ;  for  Pump  Water  is  too  cold  for  the 
young  Fibres,  and  hinders  them  from  thriving,,  There 
are  found  out  by  the  Ingenious  divers  Ways  of  making 
hot  Beds :  but  the  moll  common  and  durable,  is  the 
Horfe-dung  or  Litter  well  trod  into  a  Trench,  and 
made  as  folid  as  poflible,  let  it  be  flaked  or  bound  a~ 
bout  with  Straw  or  Hay-bands,  to  keep  it  together,  to 
about  three  Foot  high,  and  four  Eoot  wide  ;  then  fift 
about  fix  Inches  of  good  Mould,  or  thoroughly  rotten 
Dung,  or  an  old  Melon  Bed  entirely  turn’d  to  Mould; 
then  cover  it  with  Frames  or  GlafTes,  as  fuits  your 
Conveniency,  and  let  it  remain  till  the  Fermentation,  or 
great  Heat  is  over,  which  will  be  in  three  or  four  Days  ; 
you  may  try  with  your  Finger,  for  if  you  can’t  bear 
your  Finger  in  it,  it  is  not  fit  for  your  Seed  ;  then  af¬ 
ter  this  Heat  is  gone  off,  put  in  your  Seed  ;  and  when 
your  Seed  is  in,  fcatter  a  little  of  the  Manure  over 
your  Bed,  very  thinly,  which  will  prevent  the  Slugs, 
Snails  or  Worms  from  annoying  the  Plants,  as  many 
Times  they  do:  When  your  Plants  are  grown  fit  to 
remove,  then  thin  them,  and  tranfplant  thofe  which 
are  to  grow  up  in  another  place  ("letting  thofe  remain 
that  you  defign  fhall  grow  in  your  Frame)  to  fbme  pre¬ 
pared  Ground,  covered  either  with  a  Frame  or  Glafs, 

Now  after  your  Plant  is  thus  raifed  in  your  hot  Bed, 
a  lefier  Heat  will  ferve  to  bring  them  forward ,  as  a 
Bed  of  an  old  Cucumber,  or  Melon  Bed,  of  the  laft 
j  1  '  Year, 
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Year,  prepared  after  this  Manner;  firft  put  on  the  old 
Bed  about  an  Inch  thick,  'or  more,  of  the  Manure,  to 
prevent  the  Worms  from  riling,  as  will  be  naturally 
bred  in  the  old  Beds;  then  put  fome  Pidgeons  and 
Fowl's  Dung  mixed  together,  about  two  Inches  thick  ; 
then  put  about  an  Inch  thick  more  of  the  Manure,  and 
fpread  it  as  even  as  you  can  ;  if  you  require  it  hotter, 
put  more  of  the  Pidgeon  and  Fowl's  Dung  ;  then  over 
all,  fift  about  fix  Inches  of  the  heft  Mould  ;  then  put 
on  your  Glrfs  or  Frame  with  Glades :  After  your 
young  Plants  are  fet  or  planted,  which,  with  watering 
them,  as  is  before  faid,  will  ..grow  very  ftrong,  and 
produce  a  very  good  Fruit :  All  the  Species  of  the 
Melon  Kind  may  be  railed  after  the  fame  manner,  only 
they  do  not  require  fo  much  watering  as  the  Cucumber* 
When  you  water,  do  not  let  any  touch  the  Leaf,  but 
put  it  to  the  Root  only.  Alfo  I  have  feen  very  good 
Melons  raifed  from  the  mowing  of  the  Grafs-walks, 
and  like  wife  from  Weeds  cut  green,  and  put  into  a 
Hole,  to  contain  about  a  Bufhel  or  more  ;  then  tread 
in  your  Grafs  as  dole  as  you  can  ;  then  cover  it  with 
fome  good  Mould  finely  lifted,  to  be  about  fix  Inches 
high  from  your  Grafs,  and  cover  it  with  a  Bell  Glafs 
and  when  it  begins  to  ferment,  put  in  your  Seed  of  the 
Melons,  for  this  Heat  is  not  fo  hot  as  the  Horfe  Dung ; 
and  from  this  Way  I  have  feen  as  good  Melons  raifed 
as  the  bed;  Artift  could  do.  When  your  Beds  are  thus 
prepared,  fcatter  fome  of  the  Manure  very  thinly  over 
the  Bed,  to  prevent  the  Slugs,  &c.  from  preying  on 
the  young  Plants. 

Now  when  the  Seafon  permits  to  fow  your  Seed  in 
the  open  Ground,  yov  muft  dig  a  Plat  in  your  Garden 
to  what  Quantity  you  intend  to  plant  out ;  and  if 
your  Ground  is  not  good  by  Nature,  then  fift  or  fcreen 
it,  that  the  Fibres  of  the  Root  may  have  more  Liber¬ 
ty  of  Ihooting.  When  your  Ground  is  thus  prepared,, 
make  little  hollow  Holes,  like  a  Didi,  and  put  three, 
four,  or  more  Seeds  about  an  Inch  deep  into  the 

j  Ground  ; 
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Ground  ;  then  fcatter  Tome  of  the  Manure  thinly  round 
the  Holes*  to  prevent  Slugs,  £s?r.  then  cover  the  Place 
where  the  Seed  is  with  a  Cabbage,  or  fome  other  large 
Leaf,  to  keep  off  the  Sun’s  Heat  till  the  Plant  riles 
above  Ground,  and  water  them  a  little  till  you  lee  the 
Plant  up  *,  then  you  may  put  more  Water,  for  too 
much  at  firll  may  rot  the  Seed.  When  your  Plant  is 
up,  and  got  the  fourth  Leaf,  if  you  have  Gccafion  to 
remove  any,  you  may  do  it,  but  not  before,  for  no 
Plants  of  what  Kind  foever  ought  to  be  removed  from 
their  Seed  till  the  fourth  Leaf,  Nature  having  then 
a  little  Strength  to  fupport  itfelf  by  a  fmall  Addition  of 
its  Fibre  upon  tee  fecond  Shoot,  which  is  not  fo  upori 
the  firft  emitting  of  the  Seed  for  Generation.  When 
the  Vines  of  your  Cucumber  has  run  as  far  or  as  long 
as  you  defire,  then  nip  off  the  End  of  the  Runner* 
which  will  make  the  other  part  fet  their  Fruit,  and 
thofe  left  grow  the  better,  by  reafon  that  the  Vine  of 
the  Cucumber  is  ftopt  from  drawing  the  Sap3  which 
will  add  to  the  Fruit’s  growing  fooner  to  Perfection; 
and  many  fay,  that  ’twill  bloffom  more  in  the  Shoots 
left,  and  caufe  frefh  Shoots  at  each  joint,  for  the 
Produce  of  Fruit. 

When  you  fow  the  Pompion,  put  the  Seed  into  the 
Ground  about  the  End  of  -April,  at  dealt  a  Finger’s 
Breadth;  and  if  5tis  fown  on  an  old  Dunghil  1,  it  will 
grow  and  fpread  a  great  Way-. 


Of  the  ONION,  LEEK,  &Ca 

Thefe  Roots  are  much  in  Requeft,  though  chiefly 
for  the  Kitchen:  They  love  a  good  warm  Ground, 
and  may  be  fowed  in  February  and  March  •  fome  fow 
them  fooner,  but  then  if  the  Frott  come.  Care  mufi 
be  taken,  elfe  you  may  be  obliged  to  fow  again.  After 
you  have  fown  the  Seed,  fcatter  fome  of  the  Manure 

done. 
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over  the  Bed,  but  not  too  thick  :  The  fame  muft  be 
done  with  Leeks. 

Now  when  your  Onions  arc  come  up,  if  they  are  too 
thick,  they  muft  be  thinned  either  by  pulling  them  up 
to  eat  when  young,  or  be  tranfplanted  into  fome  other 
Place  :  And  the  fame  muft  be  done  by  the  Leeks ;  but 
when  you  tranfplant  the  Leeks,  they  fhould  be  fet  in  a 
Hole  made  pretty  deep:  Before  you  fet  them,  put  in 
a  little  of  the  Manure,  and  with  the  Trowel  mix  the 
Earth  with  the  Manure,  as  is  before  directed  ;  then  fet 
in  the  Leeks  ;  by  doing  which,  you’ll  foon  fee  by  its 
Growth  that  your  Labour  is  not  loft. 

The  Winter  Onions  muft  be  fowed  in  Auguft ,  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  then  you  will  have  them  in  Order 
before  the  Cold  comes  ;  and  when  they  are  thinned, 
the  Remainder  will  be  good  Onions  next  Summer;  if 
they  grow  too  ftrong  to  the  Blade,  tread  them  down 
with  your  Foot,  which  checks  the  Sap,  and  makes  the 
Root  increafe  and  be  larger. 

The  Garlick  and  Skerrots,  muft  be  fowed  as 

the  Onions  and  Leeks ;  and  muft  be  ordered  in  the  fame 
manner. 

The  fever al  Sorts  of  H  E  R  B  -S  in  general. 

The  Spring  Time  is  the  moft  proper  Scafon  for 
the  fowing  of  the  feveral  forts  of  Seeds,  that  arc  to 
be  provided  for  the  Kitchen,  as  well  as  thofe  for 
Medicinal  Ufes  :  Beds  are  to  be  prepared,  as  has 
been  before  related  ;  and  after  the  Seeds  of  each  fort 
are  fowed,  fift  fome  of  the  Manure  over  the  Beds, 
which  will  defend  them  ^againft  all  Slugs,  Snails, 
iSc.  give  a  Vigour  to  each  Plant,  and  make  them 
grow  ftronger  in  their  Roots,  and  will  add  alfo  to  the 
feveral  Species  in  their  Seeds,  by  the  hidden  Qua¬ 
lity  of  the  Manure  ;  for  every  Shower  that  falls,  as 
well  as  the  Dews,  diffolve  its  nitrous  Quality,  and 
in  Fad  makes  it  the  Life  of  every  Vegetable  :  The 
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finer  the  Ground  is  made  by  fifting,  &?£»  as  well  as 
gGOd  digging,  the  Plants  will  fhoot  with  more  Eafe, 
and  receive  the  Rain  and  Dews  with  greater  Freedom  ; 
but  when  Stones,  &c,  are  in  the  Ground,  they  ob" 
ftrudl  the  fmall  and  tender  Fibres  of  each  Plant  from 
taking  the  Benefit  of  their  Mother  Earth. 


CHAP.  XXIV, 


Of  Flowers. 


the  Tulip*  and  other  Bulbous  Roots . 


jrx  F  the  many  Sorts  of  thefe  Bulbous  Roots,  none 
are  more  refpedfed  in  Parts  abroad  than  the 
[  Tulip  5  for  in  the  Gardens  in  Holland ,  they  have 
been  valued  at  a  great  Rate,  tho*  at  prefent  they  are 
much  abated  of  their  Price  *,  but  (till  fome  of  them 
are  valued  at  thirty  or  forty  Gilders. 

As  to  the  Planting  them,  the  Ground  mud  fir  It 
be  lifted  very  fine,  tor  all  the  Roots  of  thefe  Kinds 
fhoot  forth  a  fmall  tender  Fibre,  fo  that  the  lead  Ob-, 
ftrudtion  on  hinders  the  Bulb  from  thriving:  Now  aftter 
you  have  fifted  your  Ground  (which  muft  be  a  light 
Fla  th)  for  fetting  the  Roots,  fet  your  Roots  about 
four  Inches  deep,  and  about  the  fame  Diftance 
from  each  other  \  whereby  the  Fibres  will  have  full 
Liberty  to  fhoot,  and  confequently  make  the  Roots 
increafe  and  be  the  ftronger,  and  fhew  his  Bloffom 
the  fairer  :  After  you  have  fet  the  Root,  about  the 
latter  End  of  Auguft%  or  Beginning  of  September ,  in 
good  light  Earth,  or  rather  on  a  fandy  Ground,  where- 
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in  no  Dung  is  to  touch  the  Bulb  then  fpread  or  fift 
fome  of  the  Manure  very  thin  over  the  Bed,  by 
which  means  no  Worms  will  abide  there  to  annoy 
the  Roots,  nor  any  Slugs  touch  the  Leaves :  When 
they  come  up  in  March ,  &c.  then  a  little  more  of  the 
Manure  may  be  thinly  Ipread  on  the  Bed  ^  but  Care 
muft  be  taken  not  to  let  any  of  it  fall  on  the  Leaf  or 
into  the  hollow  of  it:  This  little  Care  will  anfwer  all 
your  Purpofes. 

The  Tulip  produces  hisBloffom  or  Flower  from  the 
old  Root,  and  changes  every  Year  and  becomes  a  new 
Root,  as  do  moll  ot  thefe  bulbous  Kind,  whofe  Stalk 
and  Flowers  grow  from  the  middle  of  the  Bulb  :  Their 
Increafe  is  from  the  Bottorrf  of  the  Roots,  and  the  Stalk 
that  fhoots  from  the  Semen  in  the  middle  of  the  Roots, 
produces  the  Stalk,  Flower,  and  Seeds  of  Tulips,  CfY 
which  falls  away  after  the  Tulip  hath  done  his  Ope¬ 
ration,  as  is  before  Laid  :  The  new  Root  is  produced 
from  the  Bottom  of  the  old  Root,  whilft  *tis  in  Ve¬ 
getation  to  its  produ&ive  Part  •,  as  Stalk,  Flower, 
which  feeds  it  till  it  hath  quite  loft  its  Force  ;  and 
then  the  Stalk  withers  about  June^  and  remains  fixed 
to  the  new  Root  or  Bulb.  The  Tulip,  and  mod  or  all 
bulbous  Roots,  love  a  frefh  loomy  Ground,  not  ftiff  •, 
the  finer  it  is  fifted  the  better,  and  none  of  the  Ma¬ 
nure  fhould  be  put  to  their  Roots  :  Remember  likewife 
that  all  Spring  Flowers  fhould  be  put  into  the  Ground 
in  Autumn  or  Michaelmas ,  and  thofe  that  blow  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  fcfr.  in  February  or  March . 

Now  to  have  new  Faces,  or  different  forts  of  thefe 
bulbous  Roots,  or  indeed  of  any  other  fort  of  Flowers, 
they  muft  proceed  from  the  Seeds  of  each  Flower ; 
and  as  the  Tulip-feed  is  long  before  their  Flowers 
appear,  yet  when  the  Seed  is  faved  from  good  Flow¬ 
ers,  they  will  anfwer  the  waiting  fo  long  as  fix  or  feven 
Years  *,  I  believe  none  more  than  the  Dutch  have  found 
their  Account  in  fo  doing,  by  the  many  and  feveral 
forts  of  Breeders  they  have  railed,  which  they  fell  at 

great 
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great  Prices  *,  fame  of  their  new  Breeders,  and  fuch 
as  produce  a  bold  Flower  with  a  large  ftrong  Stalk 
to  about  three  Foot  high,  are  lold  for  five  Shillings  a 
Root  :  I  once  faved  the  Seed  from  fome  of  the  "Tri¬ 
umph  of  Europe ,  which  I  had  from  Holland ,  and  waited 
for  the  Blowing;  fome  came  in  five  Years,  fome  in 
fix,  and  fome  the  fcventh  Year  ;  and  from  them  came 
many  forts,  of  what  is  called  the  Mother  Colour,  of 
different  Kinds  ;  fome  broke  into  very  fine  Colours, 
but  at  their  breaking  into  Colours,  they  (hewed  how 
Nature  fported  in  the  Variety  of  them  in  each  Bloffom ; 
for  in  the  fame^  Quarter  were  divers  Beds  of  Tulips 
that  had  broke  from  the  Mother  Breeders  I  had  brought 
from  Holland,  as  the  Baggot  primos,  the' Incomparable^  the 
la  Reine  de  Mere ,  the  Baggot  Regeauy  and  leveral  other 
forts  of  good  Tulips ;  and  from  thefe  Blofioms  in 
their  Flower-Leaves  of  the  feedling  Tulips,  were  Ap¬ 
pearances  of  moftof  thefe  broken  Tulips ;  which  (hews, 
(how  furprizing  foever  it.  may  leem)  that  the  Farina, 
or  Duft,  that  is  at  the  Bottom  of  each  Tulip,  or  from 
any  other  Flower,'  fhould  get  into  the  Seed-V  efiels 
of  that  which  (food  twelve  or  fourteen  Foot  from  it ; 
though  5tis  conceived  the  Wind  carries  thefe  little 
Particles,  like  Duff,  from  each  Flower,  to  incorporate 
its  Colour  in  the  Seed-Veffels  of  one  another:  But 
it  is  my  Opinion  (and  it  hath  been  approved  of  by 
fome  ingenious  Gardeners  and  Perlons  of  Speculation) 
that  the  little  bufy  Bee,  by  fearching  into  every 
BlofTom,  and  out  again  in  a  Moment,  carries  fome 
of  the  Farina  or  what  hangs  on  the  Petulants  of  thefe 
Flowers,  along  with  it  to  each  Flower,  on  its  little 
hairy  Legs,  which  incorporates  with  the  Farina  of  the 
other  Flower  before  its  Vefiels  are  lettoinclofe  its 
Seed  ;  by  which  Means  fo  many  Colours  are  (truck 
in  Flowers,  that  blow  at  the  fame  Seafon,  if  ftanding 
near  each  other,  that  it  becomes  fometimes  a  Wonder  : 
Though  fopae  Part  of  it  may  be  accounted  for  this 
Way,  yet  I  leave  it  for  fome  other  more  curious 
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Enquirer  into  Nature  to  find  it  out  more  perfedly. 
Again,  another  Way  I  conceive  whereby  you  may 
have  different  Colours  in  your  Seedling  Plants,  as  of 
Auriculas,  &V.  that  blow  at  the  fame  Seafon,  is  to  mix 
divers  forts  of  Flowers,  of  the  Colours  you  like  beft 
of  the  fame  Time  of  Blowing,  on  a  Bed  together, 
whereby  you  may  have  them  of  various  Colours  : 
fome  think  that  many  Times  the  little  Fibres  in  the 
Earth,  mixing  together,  caufe  a  Variegation  in  the 
Leaves  and  Flowers,  &c.  I  knew  a  gilded  Pbilirea  give 
the  fame  Variegation  to  a  jefTamin  in  its  Leaves 
as  alfo  the  gilded  or  Orange  Mint  growing  under 
an  Apricock  Tree,  variegated  the  Leaves  of  it.  Pots 
alfo  ffanding  near  one  another  with  Flowers,  may  by 
this  means  mix  their  Farina as  when  you  intend  to 
fave  the  Seed  of  any  Flower  :  You  may  have  a 
Flower  from  a  Seedling  worth  all  of  that  Kind  you 
had  before, 

N,  B.  Some  that  are  curious,  and  have  not  pre¬ 
pared  fo  much  Ground  for  their  Tulips  as  will  be 
a  full  Bed,  make  a  Flole  pretty  deep  with  a  Dibber 
cut  fiat,  or  Tiowel,  and  put  fome  fine  Sand  at  the 
Bottom  ;  then  put  fome  good  Mould  after  it  to  fet 
the  Root  in,  that  it  may  ffrike  its  Fibres  in  it,  which 
will  make  the  Root  thrive,  and  produce  a  fine  Blofibm. 

Of  the  AURICULA  S, 

Thefe  are  Spring  Plants,  which  flourifih  in  Aprils 
and  are  very  beautiful  ;  and  when  Care  are  taken  of 
them,  the  various  forts  make  a  fine  Collection  among 
the  Flonfts,  which  Collection  is  generally  fet  in  a  little 
Pot  on  Hands  in  the  Garden,  out  of  the  Rain,  which 
fpoils  the  Beauty  of  this  Flower,  by  wafhing  the  Meal 
that  is  on  it,  which  adds  to  the  Pleafantnefs  of  it : 
Now  thefe  are  commonly  raifed  from  Seed  which  pro¬ 
duces  new  Faces  and  very  much  delights  the  Florifts; 
and  the  Flower  is  commqnly  called  aftei  the  Name  of 
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the  Gentleman  or  Gardener  that  railed  it,  fo  that  they 
are  known  by  the  Names  given  at  their  Feafts,  which 
are  are  either  by  their  own  Names,  or  thofe  of  the 
King,  Queen,  Duke,  Dutchefs,  6?f.  There  is  no 
Way  to  get  thefe  new  Faces,  or  new  blowers,  of 
any  Kind  or  Specie,  but  by  the  Seed  j  for  the  Increafe 
of  old  Plants  by  their  Off-lcts,  of  every  Specie,  are 
generally  the  fame  as  the  Mother  Plant*,  therefore  the 
Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  lhould  be  carefully  faved  :  If  they 
are  (own  when  they  are  ripe,  and  a  little  hardened, 
they  may  appear  above  Ground  that  Sealon,  before  the 
Froft  comes  to  check  them  *,  and  when  the  Froft  comes 
they  mult  be  ilieitered  from  it  under  a  fixed,  but  no 
longer  than  that  lads.  When  the  Seed  is  lown,  it 
mult  not  (land  dry,  but  kept  watered,  die  it  will  not 
come  up  till  the  Spring ;  and  when  it  is  lown  in  the 
Spring,  it  mult  alfo  be  kept  moilt  ;  and  when  the  Seed 
is  up  in  April  or  A/hy,  it  mult  be  let  in  the  Shade ;  for 
the  young  Seedlings  being  yet  tender,  will  not  en¬ 
dure  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  but  will  loon  be  parched  up 
by  its  fcorching  Heat  :  You  mult  low  the  Seed  in  very 
fine  fitted  Earth,  covered  over  with  fome  Willow 
•  Mould  finely  fifted  •,  then  fcatter  your  Seed  thinly  over 
the  Mould,  it  will  fink  deep  enough  into  the  Mould 
with  flatting  it  with  the  Palm  of  your  Hand  j  for  this 
Seed,  if  put  too  deep  into  the  Earth,  will  be  a  long 
Time  of  coming  up,  if  ever  it  does j  for  many  Per- 
fons  lofe  this,  and  many  fuch  fmall  Seeds,  by  fowing 
them  too  deep  :  As  they  increafe  in  Growth,  let  them 
be  trani planted  into  other  Pots  or  Cafes,  till  they  are 
ffrong  enough  to  be  put  into  Beds  in  your  Garden,  or 
into  little  Pots  to  blow  in  ;  the  Compofition  of  Earth 
that  this  Flower  likes  beff,  as  hath  been  experienced  by 
many,  is  this  :  Take  fix  Barrow  full,  more  or  lefs  in 
Proportion,  of  rotten  Dung,  that  is  as  it  were  Mould  ; 
let  it  be  of  Horfe  or  Cow,  cither  will  do  when  rotted 
to  Mould,  and  fift  it  through  a  Wier-fieve;  then  put 
one  Barrowfull  of  Sand  and  one  Barrowfull  of  the 
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Manure,  mix  thefe  together,  and  let  it  run  through  % 
Sieve  to  mix  it  the  better,  whereby  you  will  prevent  all 
Worms  and  other  Infects  from  harbouring  in  the 
Mould,  and  the  Flowers  will  (hew  themfelves  in  better 
Strength  at  their  Blowing  :  When  you  defign  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  feed  from  your  bed:  Flowers,  as  they  general¬ 
ly  are  fuch  as  you  put  in  Pots  to  be  on  ftands  in  the 
Garden,  let  not  the  Pots  (land  long  under  the  Shed, 
for  that  draws  your  Flowers,  and  the  Stalks  become 
weak,  and  many  times  wither,  when  it  comes  into  the 
Sun  and  Air,  by  being  too  long  kept  under  fhelter^  fo 
that  the  Seed  of  the  bed  Flowers  will  be  loft  for  that 
Seafon,  which  to  a  Florid:  is  more  valuable  than  the 
Flower  itfelf.  I  had  once  vaft  Variety  in  faving  the 
Seed  of  a  Row  of  Auriculas  Plants,  in  Pots  (landing 
by  a  long  Bed  of  Polyanthos  of  divers  forts.  Thus 
almoft  any  Colour  may  be  intermixed  with  Flowers 

blowing  at  the  fame  Seafon,  and  placed  near  one  ano¬ 
ther. 


Of  the  ANEMONE. 

This  is  a  Spring-dower,  and  delights  in  a  loomy 
Mould,  that  is  frefh  out  of  the  Common,  or  any  other 
Ground  that  is  not  ft  iff,  and  mix  fome  good  Mould 
with  it  to  feperate  it  a  little  ;  to  about  fix  Barrowfulls, 
and  one  of  the  Manure,  mixing  it  well  together,  either 
by  fitting  or  otherwife,  which  will  prevent  the  Worm's 
and  other  little  Inftdts,  as  the  Millepedes,  CjV.  from 
lurking  and  hiding  themfelves  under  the  Roots,  as  they 
do  in  thefe  Roots,  where  you  will  find  them  when  taken 
up  to  dry.  _  There  are  divers  forts  in  England ,  (though 
the  Butch  feem  by  their  Catalogue  to  have  many  more 
forts,  and  fome  at  large  Prices)  which  may  be  planted  or 
flrpun^i,  to  come  up  feveral  Months  following, 
titer  one  another,  by  beginning  to  plant  them  from 
Ept ember ,  and  io  on  tp  March,  and  fome  of  them  will 
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blow  from  December  to  May .  Now  the  feed  muft  be 
fowed  when  it  is  dry,  and  muft  be  gathered  before  it  is 
quite  ripe,  elfe  if  any  Wind  comes,  it  will  all  blow  a- 
way  •,  whence  it  is  called  the  Wind-flower.  You  may 
fow  it  in  Cafes  or  Boxes,  or  in  a  Pot  with  fine  Mould, 
which  will  produce  you  many  new  Colours.  There 
are  many  of  them  raifed  about  Batterfea ,  in  Surry9 
and  in  the  Gardens  near  adjoining,  by  divers  Names, 


Of  the  RENUNCULUS. 

Thole  called  the  French ,  are  become  now  moft  in 
Requeft,  and  are  much  increafcd  by  their  Seed,  which 
is  fowed  in  Cafes  or  Borders,  and  will  endure  the  Win¬ 
ter  with  us,  if  not  extreme  hard  ;  when  they  came 
firft  to  thefe  Parts,  we  were  fo  fond  of  them,  that  by 
nurfing  them  too  much,  many  were  loft  :  They  love 
a  fine  lifted  Mould,  mixed  with  a  little  rotten  Dung  ; 
they’ll  agree  and  thrive  very  well  with  the  fame  Mould 
as  you  prepare  for  the  Auriculas  ;  that  mixed  with  the 
Manure,  will  very  much  increafe  them,  and  prevent 
the  little  Infed  called  the  Millepedes,  as  in  the  Ane¬ 
mone,  from  harbouring  in  the  Root,  as  they  other- 
wife  will  do  :  The  Variety  of  double  Flowers  is  very 
agreeable,  and  fome  very  large,  as  I  have  feen  in  the 
Gardens  at  Clapham ,  Barns- Elms  >  Mitcham ,  Mortlacky 
and  many  other  Places,  as  about  Cbelfea ,  &c.  The 
Dutch  have  great  Variety  of  thefe,  and  many  other 
forts,  which  increafe  very  much  from  their  Roots; 
but  if  you  exped  any  new  forts,  they  muft  be  raifed 
from  the  Seed  which  is  laved  after  the  Blow  of  the 
Flower  h  over :  When  the  Seed  is  dried  a  little,  fow 
it,  and  fome  will  appear  at  the  latter  end  of  the  next 
Year  or  the  Spring  following.  The  feveral  Sorts  we 
have  here,  may  be  inefeafed  the  fame  Way. 
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Of  the  HYACINTH. 

This  is  a  Spring-flower  of  the  bulbous  Kind,  and 
hath  many  Fibres  :  There  are  many  forts  of  this  Flow- 
er,  as  the  white,  blue,  and  flefh-colour,  both  Angle 
and  double;  fome  of  them  flower  early  in  the  Spring,, 
and  mud  be  put  into  the  Ground  in  September  ;  they 
mull:  not  lie  out  of  the  Ground,  for  the  Root  is  io  lux¬ 
uriant  that  it  will  perifh  if  they  do  :  The  Dutch  have 
many  forts  both  Angle  and  double,  and  value  them  at  a 
very  great  Price  :  They  increafe  very  much  from  the 
Angle  fort,  whioh  is  very  prone  to  produce  Seed  ;  and 
it  does  the  fame  with  us  here,  whereby  many  new  forts 
are  raifed,  and  very  beautiful  when  in  Blow  ;  the  dou¬ 
ble  very  feldom  gives  a  Seed  Veflfel,  but  fometimes  it 
does,  the  Seed  of  which  is  very  valuable,  and  with  Care 
will  produce  a  Ane  blower:  "I he  Seed  mud  be  fown  in 
Cafes,  or  Boxes,  and  mud  dand  two  Years  before  they 
are  removed;  then  plant  them  into  Beds,  well  prepared 
and  lifted  very  Ane ;  they  love  a  frefh  loomy  Mould, 
not  too  much  Dung,  by  reafon  it  may  rot  the  Roots, 
and  planted  in  fome  dry  Bank  or  Bed,  for  they  do  not 
love  too  much  Moidure,  becaufe  the  Root  itfelf  is  of  a 
moid  Nature:  The  Seeds  may  be  planted  in  Beds,  but 
being  fmall  upon  their  Ard  Growth,  they  are  more  fub- 
jed  to  be  loft,  except  the  Ground  is  fifted  through  a 
very  Ane  Sieve,  when  they  are  to  be  removed. 

When  they  are  planted  in  September ,  in  Beds  or 
otherwife,  put  them  in  about  three  Inches  deep,  ana 
about  four  Inches  alunder:  When  your  Bed  is  full,  co¬ 
ver  them  thinly  with  fome  of  the  Manure  ;  and  when 
they  do  appear  in  the  Spring,  iprinkle  a  little  more  of 
it,  but  not  on  the  Leaves,  whereby  your  Roots  will  in- 
Creafc  and  be  the  ftronger;  it  will  likewife  make  them 
bloflom  more,  and  be  larger  Flowers.  I  had  many 
Hundreds  from  every  fort,  both  of  blue,  white,  fsfr. 

,  from 
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from  the  Seed,  fome  in  three  Years,  and  feme  in  four  ; 
by  which  means  we  may  enjoy  as  great  a  Variety  as  the 
Dutch ,  who  value  fome  of  theirs  tiiem  at  fixty  Guilders 
or  more :  The  fowing  of  the  Manure  prevents  the 
Worms  and  other  Infedts,  as  is  before  mentioned,  from 
lurking  in  the  Roots,  either  in  the  Winter  or  Spring. 

Of  the  NARCISSUS. 

This  is  a  Spring-flower  and  blows  early,  of  which 
there  are  innumerable  forts  *,  for  I  have  had  above  fixty 
forts  from  Holland.  If  planted  in  good  lifted  Earth, 
theyTl  grow  tall,  and  bear  many  Blofloms  on  their 
Heads,  and  afterwards  yeild  plenty  of  Seed,  which 
may  produce  many  new  Kinds.  They  need  not  be  re¬ 
moved  every  Year,  like  other  bulbous  Roots,  but  as 
the  Roots  incrcafe  in  ftrength  and  Off-fets,  they  muft 
be  moved  to  make  Room.  Thefe  Roots  will  lie  out  cr 
the  Ground  as  long  as  any  Root,  having  a  very  thick 
Coat  to  defend  themfelves.  I  have  raifed  many  of 
them  from  the  Seed  ;  though  it  is  as  well  to  buy  them, 
as  to  wait  for  them  from  Seed,  they  being  a  Flower  of 
fmall  Price  •,  yet  the  Dutch  value  fome  at  two  Guilders 
a  Root.  After  the  Leaves  are  cut  off  from  the 
Ground,  where  they  grow  to  flower,  fsfr.  fift  fome  of 
the  Manure,  which  will  increafe  them,  and  caufe  the 
Roots  to  flioot  a  fixong  Stalk  the  next  Spring,  and 
make  more  Blofloms  on  the  Stalks. 


Of  the  CROWN  IMPERIAL. 

This  is  a  Spring- flower,  and  comes  early  y  the  Dutch 
have  many  forts  of  them  that  are  not  feen  here ;  for 
they  have  near  fourteen  Sorts,  and  we  have  not  above 
four.  They  like  a  good  frefli  Mould,  and  will  thrive 
almoA  any  where  *  but  if  a  little  Care  is  taken  of  them, 
;  (  they’ll 
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they’ll  blow  ftrong  the  Beginning  of  March  ;  if  they 
are  put  into  the  fifted  Earth  among  the  Spring-flowers, 
they'll  give  a  ftrong  Stalk  and  larger  Bloffom.  I  have 
laved  the  Seed  and  town  it,  but  the  Time  of  their  blow¬ 
ing  from  the  Seed  is  as  long  as  the  Tulip  ;  tho’  from 
thence  it  is  you  muft  expedf  new  Faces.  The  Butch  are 
very  patient  in  raifing  from  Seed  all  Sorts  of  Flowers, 
by  which  means  they  are  become  the  greateft  Florifts, 
and  many  of  them  are  thereby  grown  very  rich. 

Of  the  IRIS, 

V  » 

This  Flower,  of  which  there  are  many  forts,  blows 
in  May  and  June .  There  are  above  twenty  forts  in 
Holland^  and  many  new  ones  are  railed  from  Seed, 
The  Iris  Calcedonka ,  which  we  have  here,  is  a  very 
beautiful  Flower;  it  is  alfo  called  here  the  Toad-flag, 
having  its  Leaf  fpotted  like  the  Belly  of  the  Toad  : 
They  all  love  a  frelh  loomy  Soil,  fifted  fine,  which 
makes  the  Root  grow  larger,  and  ftrengtheneth  the  ftalk 
and  Bloffom,  efpecially  if  the  Manure  is  fifted  thin 
over  the  Bed,  before  they  appear  above  Ground.  The 
Seed  may  be  fown  in  Boxes  or  Cafes,  for  two  or  three 
Years,  after  which  they  will  be  large  enough  to  trans¬ 
plant  into  Beds.  When  you  fow  your  Seed,  fprinkle 
a  little  of  the  Manure  on  it  after  it  is  fown,  which 
caufes  them  to  fhoot  fooner,  and  makes. the  Vegetation 
ftronger. 


.  Of  the  FRITTALARIA. 

,  < 

This  Flower  blows  in  April  and  May,  and  fome  times 
fooner,  if  the  Bed  they  are  planted  in  lies  in  a  warm 
Afpedt :  There  are  many  forts  of  them,  the  Dutch 
having  above  thirty  forts  :  They  may  be  railed  from 
Seed,  as  other  Flowers  are,  from  which  many  new 

forts 
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iorts  may  fpring :  The  Seeds  of  the  beft  forts  muft  b« 
lowed  as  the  Tulips,  and  from  them  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  many  that  may  be  valuable.  Put  the  Manure 
on  the  Bed,  as  is  directed  before. 


Of  the  CYCLAMEN  cr  SOWBRED. 

Of  thefe  two  forts,  the  Vernal  and  the  Autumnal  5 
the  Dutch ,  however,  have  eight  forts  ;  and  that  which 
they  call  the  Odoratus ,  or  fwcet-feented  with  red  Blof- 
foms,  they  value  at  three  Guilders.  This  Flower 
fcatters  its  Seed  as  foon  as  it  is  ripe,  and  from  thence 
will  be  produced  many  new  Roots.  It  grows  flat 
and  round  like  a  Turnip,  which  may  be  divided  into 
Parts,  but  they  are  fometimes  loft,  if  Rain  follows  the 
Cutting;  but  if  you  fprinkle  fome  dry  Duft  when 
you  cut  them,  to  dry  up  the  Moifture  of  the  Root 
that  i flues  upon  the  Divifion,  it  may  prefer ve  them;  the 
Leaves  come  up  after  the  Flower.  Scatter  the  Ma¬ 
nure  thinly  under  the  Leaves,  which  will  make  them 
blow  ftronger,  and  increafe  the  Roots  ;  or  you  may 
fcattcr  fome  of  it  over  the  Bed  in  the  Spring  before  they 
blow,  or  appear  above  the  Ground. 

Of  the  LILLY  and  MART  A  GO  NS. 

Thefe  Flowers,  of  which  there  are  feveral  forts 
love  a  light  Ground,  and  will  increafe  very  much. 
The  Dutch  have  a  fort  which  they  call  Lillium  Album 
Maculatum ,  whofe  Root  as  well  as  Flower  is  ftrip- 
ed  with  a  Purple  Colour,  which  makes  it  very  plea- 
fant  to  look  on  *,  but  the  yellow  ftripped  Lilly  is  very 
much  valued  here,  becaufe  it  holds  its  Leaves  ^ all  the 
Winter.  The  Manure  muft  be  fcattered  on  the 
when  the  Leaves  are  off,  as  they  are  in  July  and  Aa- 

The 
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The  Nfartagon  being  a  Lilly  (though  in  the  Blof- 
fom  it  is  different  from  the  other  fpecic  of  Lillies* 
having  its  Blofloms  turned  back,  which  has  alfo  the 
Name  of  the  Turk's  Turbant ,  or  curl’d  Lilly,  whofc 
Bloflbms  hang  downwards  with  their  Petals  ;  their 
Culture  are  in  all  Refpedts  ordered  as  the  othej  Lil¬ 
lies  :  Thefe  Flowers  are  fome  of  them  yellow,  fomc 
Scarlet,  with  various  Spots  :  There  is  alfo  a  fort  that 
comes  from  Virginia ,  which  is  very  beautiful  ;  fthey 
all  increafc  very  much  from  their  Roots,  and  may 
be  raifed  alfo  from  the  Seed  as  the  other  forts  of 
Flowers. 

■  >  •  ■  I  ’  <\  .  '  : 

Of  the  C  ARNATION,  JULY-FLOWER, 

The  Caranation  is  a  Flower  that  is  the  Gardener’s 
Pride  ;  and  many  forts,  if  raifed  from  Seed,  are  brought 
to  their  Yearly  Feafts  to  be  named.  No  Flower  hath 
more  forts  than  this,  and  none  are  more  taken  Care 
of,  to  make  them  appear  beautiful.  It  will  laft  after 
it  is  blown  as  long  as  moil  Flowers,  and  gives  a 
fine  feent  as  well  as  beautiful  Colour.  The  Earth 
it  delights  in  is  mixed  divers  Ways  \  but  that  which 
the  Curious  make  ufe  of,  who  put  each  Plant  in  Pots 
to  make  them  grow  large,  is  as  folio weth  :  Take  line 
fifted  Mould,  with  a  little  mixture  of  frefh  Earth* 
to  about  fix  Barrowsful  of  Mould  and  one  Barrowful 
of  Drift- fand,  and  one  Barrowful  of  Manure  ^  mix 
all  well  together,  and  let  it  run  through  a  Wire-fieve 
to  mix  the  better  ;  then  keep  it  dry,  till  it  is  wanted 
for  the  Pots  or  Beds  to  plant  your  Flowers  in  :  There 
are  many  new  Faces  raifed  every  Year  from  their 
Seeds,  which  make  the  different  Kinds  almoft  innu¬ 
merable  ;  the  long-podded  fort  are  much  admired  a~ 
mong  the  Curious  in  two  Refpefts,  viz.  blowing  with¬ 
out  Trouble,  or  burfting  ;  whereas  the  round-podded 
mu  ft  be  attended,  and  the  Pods  opened,  clfe  they 

will 
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will  not  (hew  their  Bloflbms  to  any  Advantage9  A$ 
to  the  Management  of  this  Flower  in  general,  it  is  fo 
well  known  among  the  Florifts,  that  it  is  needlefs 
to  repeat  it  •,  and  befides,  what  relates  to  this,  as  well 
as  many  other  Kinds  of  the  bulbous  rooted  Flowers,  has 
been  already  fully  treated  by  Mr.  Bradley  and  others, 
whofe  Ingenuity  in  Gardening  will  always  Ihine. 

As  to  the  bulbous  Roots  in  general,  they  may  be 
ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  fhqwn  before  as 
to  the  fetting  them  in  Pots  or  Beds  ;  and  when  they  are 
planted,  lift  fome  of  the  Manure  thinly  over  them  ; 
but  always  remember,  that  the  Spring- flowers  are  to 
be  fet  or  planted  in  Auguft  or  September ,  and  the  Aij* 
tumn-flowers  in  March  or  April  \  and  a  little  before 
each  fort  appears,  either  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn, 
fift  or  fcatter  fome  of  the  Manure  about  the  Plant,  in 
the  Bed  or  Pot,  to  prevent  any  of  the  Infefts  from 
harbouring  in  the  Roots,  &V. 
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WHEN  you  plant  any  Shrubs,  mix  fome  of  the 
Manure  with  the  Earth;  to  each  Plant  or  Shrub 
mix  about  a  Pint  of  the  Manure,  fuch  as  the  Role, 
Mezerion,  Syringos,  &c.  Let  it  be  mixed  very  well, 
that  none  of  it  may  lye  in  Lups  ;  then  plant  the  Shrub 
in  the  Earth,  but  not  too  deep*  After  your  Shrubs 
have  been  planted,  and  taken  good  Root,  they  may 
be  watered  with  fome  of  the  Lixivium  twice  a  Year, 
as  other  Plants,  viz •  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  which 
will  make  the  Plant  thrive,  and  increale  both  in  the 

Body 
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Body  and  Flower  $  but  if  you  have  none  of  the  Lixi¬ 
vium,  then,  at  the  fame  Times  of  the  Year,  fprinkle 
of  fift  fome  of  the  Manure  thinly  over  the  Bed  where 
they  grow  :  To  the  bigger  Plants  you  may  put  about 
a  Quart  of  the  Lixivium  roundabout  the  Plant,  but  not 
too  near  the  Stock,  only  lo  as  the  Roots  may  receive 
the  Benefit  of  it :  This  invigorates  not  only  the  Trees, 
but  all  the  other  Roots  in  the  Bed  or  Quarter,  whether 
bulbous  or  others  *  but  be  furc  to  fcatter  none  of  the 
Leaves  of  Plants,  but  only  about  or  under  them. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

•-  .  .  -  . »  *  t ,  -  v-  ?■  '  .  ♦  *  v 

*  ^ 

Of  Green-Hou  se  Plants. 

WHEN  you  put  yourGreen-Houfe  Plants  into  the 
Houfe,  after  you  have  given  them  frefh  Earth* 
as  ufual  (which  is  always  neceffary,  by  taking  about 
four  or  five  Inches  of  the  Top  Earth  out  of  each  Tub 
or  Pot)  then  mix  two  Gallons  of  the  Manure  with 
twenty  Gallons  of  River,  Pond,  or  Rain  Water,  ftir- 
ring  it  well  about  the  Tub  or  Veffel  in  which  it  is 
put  •,  let  it  (land  twenty-four  Hours  or  more,  till  the 
Water  hath  imbibed  the  ftrength  from  the  Manure,  and 
then  water  your  Plants  in  the  Tubs  or  Pots,  according 
to  their  fize  *  your  large  Orange-trees  with  about  a 
Quart  of  the  Lixivium  will  be  a  fufficient  Quantity,  and 
to  the  fmaller  Pots,  &V.  about  a  Pint,  and  no  more. 
Let  this  Watering  be  only  twice  a  Year  ‘  the  firft  when 
your  Blofloms  appear  ;  the  other,  at  the  carrying  them 
out,  after  you  have  given  them  the  fame  refrefhing 
pf  Earth  in  fi/Iay  :  But  you  mu  ft  water  thole  Plants 
when  they  are  in  the  Green-houie  with  Water,  either  of 
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I*ond,C?c.  that  has  flood  in  theHoufefome  time  to  have 
the  Cold  taken  off,  for  fear  of  too  much  chilling  the 
Roots ;  but  water  them  no  oftener  than  pure  Necef- 
fity  requires  which  mufl  depend  upon  the  Judgment 
of  the  Gardener.  It  is  likewife  the  Part  of  the  Gar¬ 
dener  to  keep  fuch  a  Heat  in  his  Houfe,  as  will 
preferve  his  Plants  in  the  extreme  Cold  *,  for  of 
the  Artifts  keep  fo  great  a  Pleat  in  their  Houfes,  that 
it  draws  their  Plants  too ,  much,  which  makes  them 
weak  and  fickly,  and  then  any  little  Cneck  makes 
them  ready  to  expire,  and  very  often  die.  Therefore, 
it  is  conceived,  no  Houle  ought  to  be  hotter  than  thofe 
Months  are  wherein  they  may  fafely  Hand  out,  which 
is  from  the  middle  of  May,  to  the  latter  End  of  Au- 
guft >  which  may  eafily  be  known,  by  placing  a  Baro¬ 
meter  in  the  Houfe,  (except  fome  of  thofe  foreign 
Plants  that  come  from  the  extreme  hot  Climates,  as 
the  Annanas ,  &c.  which  require  a  more  violent  Pleat 
than  our  Climates  admit  of.)  Now,  as  thofe  Plants 
that  do  not  require  the  Heat  of  the  Green-houfe,  but 
only  a  fhelter  from  the  Severityj  of  the  cold  Air,  as 
the  Myrtle,  flriped  Philereas,  yellow  Jeffamine,  the 
Rofe  Bay,  or  Oleander ,  the  Indian  Bay,  CiV.  Thefe,  after 
they  have  been  refreshed  with  Earth,  as  is  before  faid 
of  the  Oranges,  mufl  be  watered  with  the  Lixi¬ 
vium,  in  proportion  to  the  Plant,  as  is  before  directed ; 
and  it  you  have  a  Mind  to  increafe  the  Myrtle,  or  any 
of  the  other  Shrubs  that  you  like,  about  the  latter 
End  of  July  or  Auguft ,  cut  fome  of  the  prefent  Year’s 
Growth,  or- Shoots  about  a  Finger’s  Length,  and  take 
a  Pot  with  fome  good  Mould  mix’d  with  a  little  of 
the  Manure,  as  has  been  diredled  before,  and  fet  the 
Cuttings  of  the  Myrtles,  &c.  with  a  finall  Stick,  or 
piece  of  Tobacco-pipe,  round  your  Pot,  in  as  many 
Rows  as  it  will  hold,  fo  deep  that  you  may  only  fee  the 
Top  Leaves  a  little  above  the  Earth  ;  afterwards  water 
them  gently  with  lome  foft  Water,  and  fet,  them  in  the 
lhade  and  all,  or  moil  of  them,  will  grow  and  he- 
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come  good  Plants,  if  Care  is  taken  ,  of  them.  The 
fame  may  be  done  of  the  Honey-fuckle,  only  their 
Cuttings  muft  be  taken  looner ;  but  always  remember 
to  fet  them  as  deep  as  they  will  pollibly  bear,  and  cut' 
them  about  a  Foot  long:  Keep  them  well  watered,  and 
in  the  lhade,  till  they  take  Hoot.  In  the  fame  manner 
many  of  the  Flowering  Shrubs,  as  well  as  other  T  rees, 
may  be  increafed,  by  putting  them  at  firft  in  Beds  or 
Quarters  in  the  Shade. 


CONCLUSION. 


Some  Obfervations  of  the  IVy orhs  of  Na¬ 
ture  in  V egetation. 

AS  Nature  Ihews  herfelf  in  nothing  more  than  in 
the  vegetative  World,  and  her  Works  have 
from  all  Ages  been  the  Admiration  of  moil  Perfons, 
be  they  Philofophers,  or  any  other  of  the  Learned  oi 
whatfoever  Degree,  who  have  bent  their  Study  to  find 
the  hidden  Meanders  by  which  file  works  to  bring  he? 
Matter  to  Perfedion. 

And  though  many  have  from  the  firft  Age  fearchcd  to 
find  out  the  Traces,  how  flie  produces  lb  many  and  fa 
great  Variety  of  fpecies  from  the  fame  Mother  (Earth) 
and  each  to  be  fuppiied  with  fo  many  and  almoft  diffi> 
rent  Juices,  not  only  for  Food,  but  alfo  for  Medicinal 
and  Ornamental  Ufes  on  this  habitable  Globe.1 

So  that  the  Source  or  Caufe  of  fo  great  a  Myftery,  is 
the  Wonder  of  the  whole  Race  of  Men  \  and  in  Tad, 
paft  their  finding  out.  And  as  the  Great  and  Wife 
Creator  hath  put  his  Fiat ,  and  hath  determined  every 
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Species  of  Greens,  of  various  Shades,  as  well  as  Fruit, 
Flowers,  &c.  by  which  each  fort  is  known  ;  and  by 
which  he  fhews  his  Omnipotence,  and  the  Rule  by 
which  he  governs ;  fo  there  appears  in  the  fmalleft  Plant 
as  regular  a  Formation  of  his  Divine  Order ,  as  in  the 
bulkicft  Things ;  and  the  Gradation  it  a£ts  by  is  his 
Divine  Will.  » 

And  as  every  Climate  hath  Plants  agreeable  to  the 
extreme  Heat  and  extreme  Gold,  it  evidently  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  Divine  JVifdom  has  fo  ordered  and  de¬ 
creed,  that  every  Thing  that  moveth  upon  the  Face  of 
the  Earth,  fhould  receive  Nourifhment  from  it,  to  fup^ 
port  Lite  under  the  Ufes  thereof  ;  lo  likewife  it  is  by 
his  Divine  Willy  that  nothing  can  poilibly  change  its  firffc 
Form  or  Image,  (except  by  fome  monftrous  Adi)  and 
even  then  there  will  appear  fome  Part  of  the  Original  % 
for  the  Whole  cannot  be  defaced :  Though  an  Apple  or 
Pear  may  be  varied  in  Colour  or  Tafle,  yet  no  one  can. 
make  an  Apple  a  Pear,  or  a  Pear  an  Apple. 

This  fhews,  that  every  Part  of  Nature  acls  folely  by 
the  Decree  of  bis  Power ,  from  the  minuteft  Things  that 
moves,  both  above  and  under  the  Earth,  wherever  the 
Appointment  of  his  Will  hath  alotted  •,  and  all  receive 
their  Nourifhment  from  the  fame  Mother(Earth,)  Who 
can  contemplate  on  this,  and  not  adore  the  Author  of 
thefe  great  Works  ? 

Thus  we  fee,  that  from  the  A£l  of  Vegetation,  every 
Thing  enjoys  Prefervation  of  Life  •,  and  ought  we  not 
to  purfue  thofe  Methods  which  the  Divine  Power  hath 
fhewed  us,  how  we  are  to  preferve  Life,  and  improve  it 
to  the  utmoft  we  can,  in  all  and  every  Part :  And  asfeveral 
Attempts  have  been  made,  and  new  Difcoveries  found  ' 
out  in  the  Searches  after  Nature,  to  render  this  great 
Work  complete,  fo  we  daily  fee,  by  the  induftrious 
Care  of  fome  Perfons,  how  moflof  the  Plants  of  every 
Climate  are  brought  to  grow  in  One  ;  as  in  the  Phyfic 
Garden  at  Cheljea ,  under  theDiredlion  and  Management 
of  the  ingenious  Mr,  Millar ,  who  hath  fhewed  his 
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Knowledge  both  in  the  Theory  and  Pradtic  Part  upon 
moft  Plants  *,  and  the  fame  in  many  Noblemens  Gai- 

dens  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  Searches  into  this  great  Myftery  are  fo  delightful 
and  pleafant,  that  but  very  few  (who  have  Opportu¬ 
nity,  Capacity,  or  Subfiance  to  fupport  it)  but  will  by 
themfelves,  or  AfTifbance,  have  a  Garden  to  divert  (as 
it  is  called)  their  Lei fu re  Hours  from  the  Fatigue.,  of 
Bufinefs,  which  very  many,  if  not  all,  covet.  * 

Thofe,  who  for  the  Sake  of  Contemplation,  (if  not 
taken  up  too  much  with  that  called  the  Wordly  Affair, 
which  muft  be  foon  parted  with)  delight  in  Retire¬ 
ment,  and  have  more  true  Enjoyment  in  a  Day,  than  in 
a  Month  otherwife ;  for  there  is  pure  Silence  and  Nature, 
and  in  the  other,  Noife,  Hurry,  and  Uneafinefs.  It  is 
for  the  fake  of  true  Knowledge,  which  kindles  in  fuch 
Perfons  this  Defire,  and  is  what  they  covet  to  enjoy  tho* 
they  cannot  command  it. 

And  if  fome  of  our  Anceflors  had  not  had  fuch  De- 
fires  of  Improvement,  how  many  Families  at  this  Time 
might  have  been  deftitute,  when  a  few  Acres  of  Wood¬ 
land  often  recovers  almofl  loft  Eftates  *,  and  preferve 
Fortunes  for  younger  Branches,  which  otherwife  muft 
have  been  turned  into  the  World  under  great  Diftrefs. 
Therefore,  ihould  not  the  prefent  Age  have  a  View  to 
Futurity,  as  well  as  our  Anceflors,  that  they  may  be 
remembered  when  they  are  no  more  efpecially  when 
the  Expence  is  fo  fmall,  compared  to  the  Benefit  re¬ 
ceived?  Such  Improvements  are  delightful  while,  the 
Planter  is  in  being  ;  he  fees  his  Induftry  profper  *,  and 
when  Timber  is  come  to  Perfection,  ’tis  as  neceffary  to 
fell  it,  as  5tis  to  cut  a  Crop  of  Corn  when  it  is  ripe,  for 
the  public  Ufe  :  but  then  the  Perfon,  who  is  fo  hap¬ 
py  as  to  enjoy  it,  Ihould  not  negiedl  the  planting  a- 
gain,  that  his  Labour  might  continue  a  Benefit  in  the 
like  Cafe  ;  elfe  he  becomes  a  Deftroyer,  and  does  a. 
Prejudice  to*  his  Country,  as  well  as  to  bis  Pofterity  : 
this  is  incumbent  on  every  one,  in  refped  to  Fu¬ 
turity. 
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As  for  Gardening,  Orchards,  &c.  they  are  enjoyed 
by  the  prefent  Poflefior,  as  well  as  the  former  ;  there- 
tore  the  Perfon  who  follows  this  Rule,  and  lerves  his 
Country  and  Pofterity,  will  no  Doubt,  receive  a  Blef- 
fmg,  in  anfwering  the  Intent  of  the  Creator  in  his  Firft 
Command,  Increafe  and  multiply ,  and  replenijh  the  Earth . 

How  many  Enquiries  and  ufeful  Difcoveries  have  been 
made  by  that  Learned  Body  the  Royal  Society ,  within  a 
few  Years  pad  ?  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  fame 
will  be  continued  till  Time  fhali  be  no  more,  by  thofe 
whofe  Genius  leads  them  to  it,  and  ftudy  it  for  the 
Benefit  of  others,  who  have  not  Time  or  Capacity  to 
do  it. 

Therefore  this  Talent  is  given  them  by  the  Divine 
Power ,  as  his  Allfeeing  Wifdom  direds  *,  and  that  there-, 
by  every  Country  may  ferve  each  other  in  their  re- 
fpedive  Wants,  fo  that  a  Commerce  and  Trade,  as  well 
as  a  Dependance,  fhould  be  edablifhed  round  the 
Globe:  This,  it  is  conceived,  was  chiefly  intended  by 
the  Divine  Will ,  tho’  put  to  quite  another  Purpofe,  by 
thofe  whofe  Ambition  and  Envy  have  deftroyed  many 
Millions  of  People  to  fatisfy  their  Pride  and  Avarice* 

For,  as  the  Divine  Power  never  created  any  Species, 
either  Animal  or  Natural,  but  what  the  Earth  was 
fufficient  for  its  lupport,  (efpecially  of  the  human)  yet 
many,  and  large  Trad s  of  Land  lie  to  this  Day  un¬ 
cultivated  in  every  Region,  which  might  be  put  to  fome 
proper  Ufe  for  that  Purpofe  :  And  as  He  hath  given  to 
Man,  Reafon  to  ad,  and  improve  His  great  Goodneis, 
will  he  be  idle  in  this  State,  and  like  the  Bead,  partake 
of  the  Benefit,  without  adoring  the  Wifdom  of  the 
liberal  Difpenfer  of  it  ?  And  where  the  Climates  are  lb 
extreme  hot,  and  but  a  very  little  Rain  falls  to  fupport 
the  Plants  in  thofe  Regions,  the  Divine  Wifdom  hath 
fup plied  the  Defed,  by  the  Exhalation  of  the  Sun,  which 
fucks  up  the  Dew  from  the  Waters,  which  diflils,  or 
falls  on  the  Earth  in  the  Night,  to  feed  and  fupport 
their  Fruits,  and  bring  them  to  Perfedion,  elfe  they 
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would  be  burnt  up  by  the  exceftive  Heats :  So  that  their 
Species  are  preferved  for  the  Benefit  of  his  Creatures 
allotted  to  thofe  hot  Climates ;  all  which  fhews  his  juft 
Order  from  the  Original  of  Time  to  have  been,  and  is 
like  fo  to  continue  to  all  Ages,  which  fhall  come  ; 
except,  by  any  juft  Caufe,  he  fhould  determine  it  o- 
therwife,  which  alone  is  in  His  Power:  For,  if  He 
withholds  His  Rain  (which  [is,  in  Fa£f,  the  Food  of 
Plants)  a  little  longer  than  ufual,  how  many  of  the 
annual  Species  fuffer,  and  languifh  away,  and  die,  for 
Want  of  the  cuftomary  Bieflings  that  are  given  for 
their^upport  ?  And  it  is  not  only  the  Summer’s 
Heat  that  deftroys,  but  the  Severity  of  the  Froft  does 
the  fame,  when  it  pierces  the  Earth  beyond  the 
Extent  of  the  fmall  Fibres,  which  Nature  as  allotted  to 
be  fed  from  its  Mother’s  Bowels  5  and  if  the  fub  ter  ra¬ 
ucous  Heat  and  Moifture  fhould  not  fupply  refpe&ive 
Benefits  to  the  fmaller  Plants,  or  Shrubs,  as  it  does  to 
the  larger  (whofe  Depth  of  Roots  does  not  exceed  the 
fmaller)  thefe  fmall  Plants,  on  fuch  Extremity  (Be  it 
from  Heat  or  ColdJ  would  be  loft  or  deftroyed  ^  but 
the  Wife  Providenceha&fo  ordered  it,  by  their  Seeds,  that 
the  Face  of  the  Earth  Hiould  be  every  Spring  as  finely 
adorned  with  the  annual  Produce  of  Plants  and  Flowers 
as  before  ;  fo  that  the  lame  Species  appears,  as  if  no 
Defedt  had  happened,  and  that  there  might  not  be  any 
Want  or  Diforder  in  the  Creation. 

The  Supplies  of  Nature  carry  with  them  in,  every 
Specie  fuch  a  providential  Part,  that  no  human  Perfon 
could  form,  be  their  Judgment  ever  fo  long.  This 
great  Perfedlion  (hews  more  than  what  can  be  derived, 
from  the  weak  Judgment  of  human  Nature :  And 
their  continuance  for  fo  many  Generations,  is  a  plain  Be- 

mnftration  of  the  great  Oeconomy  of  the  firft  De¬ 
cree. 

What  human  Power  could  form  any  Thing  io  beau- 
tiiul  and  perfect,  as  all  the  Parts  appear  in  ?  What 
human  Art  could  form  fuch  a  Mother,  as  fhould  (from 
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rll  Ages  paft,  as  well  as  to  come)  bring  forth  fuch  a 
Supply  of  every  Sort  and  Kind,  to  feed  and  nouiifh 
every  feveral  Specie  of  Nature,  both  above  and  under 
the  Earth  ?  Who  but  the  Omnipotent  could  fee  fo  many 
Ages  to  come,  and  decree  and  order  this  Great  Work* 
and  the  fame, to  continue  as  at  the  Beginning  ?  We  fee 
the  ftrongeft  and  large  ft  Trees  decay  and  die  away,  but 
this  Mother  is  {till  the  fame.  And  if  there  is  planted 
in  the  Room  of  one  Tree  another  of  a  different  Species* 
yet  it  does  not  refufe  to  give  Nourifhment  thereto,  but 
is  willing  to  fupport  it  as  the  other,  except  it  requires 
Contrarieties  in  Nature. 

And  as  the  Omnipotent  hath  given  to  feveral  Species 
the  Earth  to  prderve  Life,  yet  it  is  not  entirely  to  be 
performed  by  that  alone  ♦,  tor  then  many  Species  would 
be  languid  and  weak,  had  He  not  ordained  likewife  the 
Great  Good  the  Sun  (as  the  Indians  call  it)  to  give  a 
Warmth,  and  by  that  to  add  a  Vigour  in  each  Specie 
which  is  incomprehenfible  ;  for  by  that  Means  all  the 
Vegetative  Part  becomes  purified,  and  perfedt  for  the 
Ul'e  of  every  Kind.  And  this  great  Qood  is  fo  placed* 
as  to  give  his  Warmth  to  every  Thing  round  this  Globe 
for  the  Nourifhment  thereof,  as  none  but  the  Divine 
JViJdom  coulcl  effect. 

And  as  Vegetation  v/as  the  firff  Acl  of  the  Earth  to 
produce  all  growing  Things  of  every  Kind,  as  Grafs, 
Herbs,  Trees,  t 'Pc.  and  every  Specie  having  its  own 
proper  Seed  in  itfelf,  fo  that  when  the  Creation  ceafed  all 
was  perfect,  and  Birchs  begun,  out,  in,  and  by  its  own 
Seed,  and  have  produced  the  lame  from  the  Beginning, 
and  will  alfo  ad  infinitum  \  all  which  plainly  proves  the 
Divine  Omnipotent  Power ,  out  of  which,  in  which,  and 
by  which  all  Things  are,  and  do  fubfift. 

Therefore,  for  the  improving  and  preferving  of  all 
and  every  of  thefe  Plants,  or  as  many  as  grow  under 
this  Climate ;  and  to  add  a  Benefit  to  the  Increafe  of 
the  feveral  Species  in  general,  is  the  Defign  of  this 
Treati  fe. 
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The  Sir’s 
of  Grain . 


Wheat 


Pease 


Beans 


Barley 


Oats 


Fallow 

Meadow 


The  Annual  Expence  of  a  Farm ,  conf fling  of  180  Acres 
of  Arable ,  and  20  icm  0/"  Meadow  and  PaJlurgj 
fuppofed  to  be  Lett  at  100  1.  per  Annum. 

/«  j  .  7. 

For  Seed,  2  Bufhel  Acre,  at  4/,  67.  per  Bufh.  is  39  07  6 

For  Manure,  at  12^.  /rr  Acre,  is  - — -  42  00  o 

For  Reaping,  at  5  s.  per  Acre,  is  — — -  17  10  o 

For  Stacking  and  Thatching  — — —  - -  2  10  © 

For  Threfhing  350  Quarters,  at  2  s.  per  Quarter,  is  35  co  o 
For  Incident  Charges  and  Expences,  &c.  — — —  1  02  6 


For  Seed  4  Bufhel  per  Acre,  at  3  s.  per  Bufhel,  is 

For  Manure,  at  12  j.  per  Acre,  is  - - — — - 

For  Pecking,  Cocking,  c Sfc.  at  3  s.  per  Acre  — 
For  Stacking  and  Thatching  the  Ricks 
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For  Threfhing  125  Quarters,  at  1  s.  3  7.  per  Quart. 
For  Incident  Expences,  &c.  -  « — «  
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For  Seed  4  Bufhel  per  Acre^  at  2;.  9  d.  per  Bufh.  is  1 1  00  o 
For  Manure,  at  12  s.  per  Acre-,  is  - — —  12  00  o 

For  Mowing,  Cocking,  &c.  at  3  s.  per  Acre,  is 
For  Stacking  and  Thatching  the  Ricks 


For  Threfhing  100  Quarters,  at  is.  3  d.  per  Quarter 
For  Incident  Charges  and  Expences  — — 
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For  Seed  4  Bufhel  per  Acre,  at  2  s.  3  7.  per  Bufh.  is 

For  Manure,  at  12;.  per  Acre,  is  - - - 

For  Mowing,  Cocking,  &c.  at  3  s.  per  Acre,  is 
For  Stacking  and  1  hatching  the  Ricks  — 

For  Threfhing  75  Qfihrters,  at  is.  3  7.  Quarter 
For  Incident  Expences,  &c.  — -  — - 
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15  o 
00  o 
05  o 
00  o 

1 3  9 
00  o 


For  Seed  4  Bufhel  per  Acre,  at  2  j.  /rr  Bufhel,  is 

For  Manure,  at  12  s.  per  Acre,  is  . .  „ 

For  Mowing  and  Cocking,  at  3  r  per  Acre,  is 
For  Stacking  and  Thatching  the  Ricks  — — 

For  Threfhing  75  Quarters,  at  is.  3  7.  per  Quarter 
For  Incident  Charges  and  Expences  — — - 
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9 

2 

1 

4 

1 


00  o 
00  o 
05  o 
00,0 

*3  9 
00  o 


Gt3.(s.  For  Manure  — - — —  — - 

Rent,  per  Annum  -■  -  -  -■  ~  .... 

i  ithes  and  Parifh  Duties  - -  - - 

Wages  for  three  Men,  at  7  l.  per  Ann.  • — - 

Board  for  three  Men,  at  5  s.  per  Week  each  — 

For  30  Quarters  of  Oats  for  the  Horfes  - 

For  7  Quarters  of  Beans  -  - - 

To  Biackfmith,  Wheelwright,  and  Collar-Maker 
To  keep  the  Fences  in  Repair,  per  Ann.  - — 

For  Incident  Expences  per  Ann.  r . 
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100 

30 

2 1 

39 

21 
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25 

25 

22 
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00  o 
00  o 
00  o 
00  o 
00  o 
00  o 
00  o 
10  o 
07  6 
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THE 


BEST  MINE 


ABOVE 


R  O  U 


O  R 


The  moft  laudable  and  moil  certain 
Means  of  Enriching  this  Nation,  by  improving 
our  Agriculture  ;  and  procuring  the  Belt  Ma¬ 
nure  yet  invented,  at  the  moft  reafonable  Ex¬ 
pence:  Producing  thereby  extraordinary  Plenty; 
affording  full  Imployment  for  the  Poor ;  and 
railing  to  the  Publick  a  Revenue  of  near  Two 
Millions  yearly,  without  any  Burthen  to  the 
Subjects. 

Recommended  to  the  Public  Consideration! 


I  N  A 


LETTER 


T  O  A 


Member  of  PARLIAMENT. 
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OUR  diftinguilh’d  Zeal  for  your  Coun¬ 
try,  and  unwearied  Application  to  ferve 
it,  on  all  Occafions,  is  a  fufficient  Apo- 
logy  lor  any  One,  who  is  convinced,  lie 
is  offering  to  your  Perufal  a  Matter  of 
the  greateft  public  Utility.  And  I '  call 
this  the  greateft,  that,  perhaps,  has  ever  enter’d  into 
the  Heart  of  any  private  Man  to  conceive,  or  Head  to 
contrive;  and  therefore  without  any  farther  Ceremony,* 
I  beg  your  Intereft  to  recommend  it  to  the  Legifla- 
ture,  the  only  Hand  which  can  give;  the  Authority 
needful  to  its  Execution. 

Agriculture  !  The  moft  laudable,  necelfary,  and  be¬ 
neficial  Branch  of  human  Induftry  ;  which  rais’d  Altars 
to  its  firft  Inventors,  and  gave  Immortality  to  its 
teachers,  at  leaft  to  their  Fame:  Is  from  a  moft 
learned  Science  dwindled  down  to  a  meer  Handicraft  5 
while  in  Hands  commonly  illiterate,  and  incapable  of 
further  Improvement :  Notwithftanding  the  Charges  of 
dreffing  with  the  feveral  forts  of  Manure  now  in  Ufe, 
are  too  expenfive,  and  their  Quantities  vaftly  infufficient 
for  improving  the  Barren  Lands  now  Cultivated.  Tho’ 
doubtlefs  other  large  Trails  of  Land,  now  lying  wafte, 

would 
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would  foon  be  cultivated,  were  fufficient  Quantity  of 
■  proper  Manure  to  be  had  at  a  fmall  Expence.  And 
this  one  thing,  fo  abfolutely  neceflary,  is  here  with 
great  Humility  propos’d  to  be  fupply’d.  For  Mr. 
Liveings  hath  not  only  invented  a  new  Manufacture  of 
Foul  Salt  *,  but  has  alfo  invented  and  brought  to  Per- 
fedtion  a  Method  of  putting  the  faid  Foul  Salt  on  a  Fer¬ 
mentation  with  feveral  Ingredients,  with  which  he  makes 
a  Compound  Manure  for  Land,  which  from  certain 
Experience  and  Obfervations  (on  all  Sorts  of  Land)  is 
found  to  excel  all  other  Manure  commonly  ufed  in 
Hufbandry. 

For  which  Reafon  His  Majefly  has  been  pleafed  to 
grant  FI  is  Royal  Letters  Patents  to  the  faid  Uveings ,  for 
the  foie  making  and  vending  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land r,  the  faid  Artificial  Compod,  or  Compound  Ma¬ 
nure. 

Therefore  to  encourage  the  laborious  and  induftrious 
Farmer,  and  alfo  for  a  Publick  Benefit  to  all  his  Maje- 
fty’s  Subjects  in  general,  if  the  Method  of  making  the 
faid  Compound  Manure  was  made  publick,  we  fhould 
foon  fee  the  Poor  fully  employed,  our  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce  fiourifh,  the  Publick  Revenues  greatly  inrceafe, 
the  SubjeCl  enriched,  and  Corn  will  become  one  of  the 
Staple  Commodities  of  Great  Britain  * 

Sir,  Of  the  three  Sorts  of  Men,  the  mod  ufeful  in  a 
Common-wealth,  (viz.)  Farmers,  Manufacturers,  and 
Merchants  5  all  wife  Statefmen  have  always  given  the 
Preference  to  the  Firft,  as  the  mod  ufeful  of  all,  and 
mod  deferving  of  Countenance  and  Prefervation  ;  as 
they  produce  the  mod  neeeffary  Means  of  Life,  and 
breed  the  abled  bodied  Men  to  defend  the  State,  in 

*  See,  The  feveral  Letters  to  Mr.  Liveings ,  concerning  his  com¬ 
pound  Manure  for  Land,  from  feveral  Gentlemen  and  Others,  giving 
an  Account  of  the  plentiful  Crops  produced  on  their  Lands,  by  drcf- 
fmg  the  fame  with  his  Compound  Manure,  publifhed  in  a  Treadle  of 
Hufbandry,  by  Samuel  Trowel J,  Gent,  which  caufed  this  Second  Edi¬ 
tion  to  be  publifhed  by  the  Author. 


Time 
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Time  of  Danger.  But  how  fhocking  then  mu  ft  be 
the  daily  Inftances  we  have  of  the  unfortunate  Far¬ 
mers  !  and  how  great  mu  ft  the  Lofs  be  fuftain’d 
thereby  to  their  Landlords  ?  Undoubted  fuch  fad  Dif- 
afters  call  loudly  for  the  ferious  Confideration  of  the 
Legiflature,  to  apply  the  moft  fuitable  and  effectual 
Remedies,  to  Evils;  which  if  not  immediately  redrefs’d 
and  prevented,  muft  bring  very  fatal  Confequences 
upon  the  Publick. 

The  Farmer  complains  that,  as  Things  (land  at  pre- 
fent,  he  Rents  his  Land  too  dear :  That  he’s  obliged  to 
low  it  every  Year,  and  that  not  having  Manure  to 
keep  his  Land  in  Heart,  it  becomes  fo  poor,  that 
the  Produce  thereof  is  not  fufficient  to  pay  the  Expen- 
ces ;  and  that  confequently  he  cannot  pay  his  Rent  to 
the  Landlord.  Whereas,  continues  he,  a  plowed  Farm 
fhould  raife,  at  leaft,  three  Rents,  (viz.)  One  for  the 
Landlord,  One  for  Charges  of  Cultivation,  and  One  to 
fubfift  himfelf  and  Family  withal;  the  Truth  of  all 
which  is  univerfally  allow’d.  But  whether  he  gives 
the  only  Reafon  for  impoverifhing  his  Farm,  is  a 
Queftion.  But  that  it  is  impoverifhed,  is  true;  and 
that  he  hath  not  or  can  procure  Manure  to  mend  his 
Land  with,  is  as  true  ;  and  by  fuch  Means  he  and  his 
Family  fmk,  and  become  chargeable  to  the  Parifh. 
The  Landlord  not  only  loofeth  all  his  Rent,  but  is 
oblig’d  to  take  his  Farm  into  his  Hand,  in  the  ruinous 
Condition  the  Tenant  has  left  it,  and  for  want  of  a 
Supply  of  proper  Manure  is  oblig’d  to  lay  it  down  with 
Grafs-feed,  and  by  fuch  daily  Accidents,  the  necef- 
fary  Quantity  of  arable  Land  is  very  much  lefien’d. 

And  as  it’s  generally  agreed,  that  there  is  at  this  Time 
more  Farms  in  the  Hands  of  the  Landlord  than  ever 
were  known  before,  and  that  many  more  are  daily 
falling  into  the  like  Circumftance  of  Impoverifhment, 
for  Want  of  proper  Manure  to  improve  the  fame: 
So  likewife  it  more  loudly  calls  for  the  Attention  of 
the  Legiflature,  to  prevent  the  further  IdTening  of 
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the  Quantity  of  Arrable  Land,  and  that  immediately, 
otherwife  it  may  foon  be  attended  with  very  ruinous 
and  deftructive  Confequences. 

For  it  was  ever  juftly  obferved  by  thofe  dealing  in 
Corn,  that  whenever  the  ufual  Quantity  of  arable  Land 
is  lelfen’d,  by  laying  it  down  with  Grafs-feed  ;  and  any 
Accident  happeneth  to  the  Crop  then  growing,  that  then 
Corn  rifeth  to  an  extravagant  Price,  &c.  The  Truth  of 
which  Obfervation  wras  never  more  notorious,  than  in 
that  memorable  Year  1708  i  when  the  Price  of  Wheat 
rofe  from  3  s.  per  Bufh.  to  13  5.  per  ditto ,  in  lefs  than 
two  Months  Time,  and  all  other  Grain  in  Proportion  : 
By  which  Means  the  Poor  then  fufFer’d  great  Extremity, 
fome  died  for  Want,  others  liv’d  on  Grains,  &c.  being 
unable  to  pur  chafe  a  Morfcl  of  Bread,  or  other  whole- 
fome  Food  for  themfelvcs  and  Families.  While  great 
Part  of  the  Bifket  then  made  for  the  Navy  and  Merchant 
Ships  was  of  Horfe  Beans,  Peas,  Brank,  Barley,  and  a 
little  Rye,  infeead  of  good  Wheat  as  ufual.  The  Quan¬ 
tity  of  arable  Land  was  then  lefiened,  and  the  Froit  was 
fo  fevere,  that  it  was  believed  then  that  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  Corn  in  the  Ground  would  be  deftroyea  by  its 
Severity  *,  and  indeed  great  Part  of  it  prov’d  fo  ;  for 
which  Reafon  Corn  continued  dear  for  fome  Time  after. 
If  it  fo  happen’d  then  what  may  be  expedled  now  ?  when 
a  much  greater  Proportion  of  arable  Land  is  laid  down 
already,  and  much  more  is  daily  expected  to  be  turn’d 
into  Grafs  Land  for  the  Reafons  aforementioned  *,  unlefs 
fome  effectual  Means  are  immediately  apply’d  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  But  as  the  moft  effectual  Method  to  avoid  fuch 
impending  Evils  and  to  obtain  that  moft  defirable  Blef- 
of  Plenty,  is  to  improve  our  Lands  with  the  aforefaid 
Manure:  So  for  Such  glorious  Ends,  are  thefe  Reafons 
humbly  fubmitted  to  public  Confideration. 

And,  That  it  will  infallibly  increafe  the  Revenue,  and 
greatly  inrich  the  Subje&s,  by  the  aforefaid  new  Manu¬ 
factory  of  Foul  Salt,  which  Salt  when  fermented  with 
other  Ingredients,  which  are  to  be  had  in  great  Plenty 
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in  all  Parts  of  Great  Britain-,  makes  the  faid  Compound 
Manure,  which  amends  and  improves  all  Sorts  of  Lands 
for  one  fifth  Part  of  the  Expence  it  now  colts  in  the 
common  Methods  of  improving  Lands,  and  caufes  the 
fame  to  produce  more  than  twice  as  much  of  all  Sorts 
of  Grain,  Grafs,  Turnips,  Hops,  Flax,  Hemp,  Fruit, 
and  Garden  Wares,  than  is  produc’d  by  Dung  or  any 
other  Manure  now  in  Ufe,  and  therefore  the  Confu.mp- 
tion  thereof  will  be  exceeding  great  :  In  Regard  that 
the  Number  of  Acres  of  the  Land  of  Great  Britain 
hath  been  by  the  mod  Judicious,  computed  to  amount 
to  63  Millions  of  Acres,  confiding  of  the  feveral  Sorts 
of  Lands,  as  follows. 

In  Woods,  Forefts,  Commons,  Roads,  ? 

Wafte-Lands,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Ponds, 

Hedges,  Ditches,  Houfes,  and  Church- 
Yards,  iSc,  8,000,009 

In  rich  Failure  and  Arrable  Land,  which 
will  be  mended  with  the  Farmers  own 
Dung,  &c.  25,000,000 

The  remaining  Thirty  Million  of  Acres, 
for  which  it  is  fuppos’d,  there  is  no  Impro- 
provement  but  by  this  Compound  Ma¬ 
nure,  and  may  be  drefs’d  therewith,  once 
in  three  Years  30,000,000 


Total  of  Acres  as  above,  63,000,000 

And  whereas  10,000,000  of  Acres  will  be  to  be 
mended  every  Year  with  this  Manure,  and  will  require 
about  80,  000,000  Buihels  of  this  new  manufabtured 
Foul  Salt,  which  at  but  Sixpence  ^rBufhel  Duty  to 
the  Crown  will  amount  to  about  2,000,000  L.  per  An¬ 
num  ^  which  will  be  paid  with  Chearfulnefs,  becaufe,  that 
every  Subjebl  that  pays  towards  it,  will  be  a  Gainer 
thereby  of  very  near  Cent,  per-  Cent .  more,  than  if  he 
was  not  to  ufe  the  faid  Manure,  nor  pay  the  faid  Duty. 

Therefore 
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Therefore  the  Demand  for  the  fame  will  be  exceeding 
great. 

Whereas  the  prefent  Confumption  of  Salt  for  Pro- 
vifions,  &c.  is  about  2,000,000  Bufhels  per  Annum, 
which  at  3  s.  and  4  d.  per  Bufhel,  amounts  to  about 
333332/.  per  Annum,  but  the  Neat  Produce  is  not 
above  180,000/.  per  Annum. 

And,  by  the  aforefaid  Calculation,  it  appears,  that 
where  one  Bufhel  of  Salt  is  now  made  and  confumed, 
for  Provifions,  There  will  be  about  Forty  Bufhels 
of  this  new  manufactured  Foul  Salt,  vended  and  con- 
fumed,  in  the  making  the  laid  Manure  for  Land. 

But  fhould  it  be  afked,  how  fo  great  a  Quantity  as 
80,  000,000  Bufhels  of  Manufactured  Foul  Salt,  can 
be  made  in  Great  Britain,  over  and  above  what  is  now 
made  for  other  Ufes  ?  The  Anfwer  is  evident.  For  the 
Salt  Springs  at  Droitwich  alone,  are  more  chan  fufficent 
for  that  Purpofe.  In  Regard,  it  appears,  by  a  moderate 
Computation,  That  where  one  Gallon  of  that  Brine  is 
made  into  Salt,  more  than  Three  Hundred  Gallons  run 
away  in  Wafte.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  the  vafh 
Quantities  of  Rode  Salt,  and  Brine  in  Chejhire,  and  all 
the  many  Salt-  works  for  making  Salt  from  Sea- Water 
only  in  many  Parts  on  the  Coafts  of  this  Kingdom, 
which  on  this  Occafion  (will  no  doubt)  be  greatly 
enlarged . 

This  lafl  Article,  will  be  a  Means  of  employing  a 
great  Number  of  Coafting  Veflels,  in  carrying  Coals  to 
the  Salt- Works,  which  will  not  only  very  rrmch  in- 
creafe  the  Revenue  on  Coals,  but  the  Number  of  Sea¬ 
men  likewife,  and  employ  great  Numbers  of  the  Poor, 
in  the  feveral  Branches,  belonging  to  the  Making  this 
new  Manufactur’d  Foul  Salt,  and  the  Manure. 

To  which  may  alfo  be  added,  the  Number  of  Tra¬ 
ders,  who  will  employ  large  Sums  of  Money  in  this 
Affair,  to  their  very  great  Advantage.  Befides  a  much 
greater  Number  of  Carriers,  than  is  at  prefent,  will  be 
employ’d  in  conveying  this  Foul  Salt  to  the  different 

Parts 
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Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  Salt 
for  other  Ufes  is  now  convey’d. 

And  it  very  providentially  happens,  that  Dfoitwicb 
is  fituated  near  the  Center  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  as  we 
are  begirt  with  Seas,  and  have  the  Advantage  of  many 
Navigable  Rivers  within  Land,  fo  the  Carriage  by 
Land  to  any  one  Part,  cannot  exceed  twenty  five  Miles; 
an  eafy  Journey,  when  it’s  confider’d,  it  needs  not 
be  often  repeated,  becaufe  one  Carriage  will  bring  a$ 
much  Foul  Salt  as  will  make  Manure  tor  Eight  Acres, 
at  lead  the  other  Ingredients  to  be  mixed  with  it,  being 
to  be  had  in  their  reipectjve  Neighbourhoods,  as  afore- 
faid. 

Therefore,  if  the  Farmers  had  Liberty  and  Diredfions 
given  them,  how  to  make  and  ufe  the  faid  Manure 
without  Reftraint,  the  Revenues  wou’d  be  greatly  in- 
ere  a  fed,  and  the  Subjects  exceedingly  enriched. 

And  Plenty  being  one  of  the  greateft  Bleftings  a  Na¬ 
tion  can  enjoy,  all  reafonable  Encouragement  ought 
therefore  to  be  given,  to  the  Promoting  thereof ;  and 
the  only  Method,  with  the  Blefting  of  God  to  procure 
Plenty,  is,  to  inrich  and  improve  the  Lands,  as  much 
as  poftible. 

And  that  may  be  done  at  a  very  fmall  Expence,  if 
the  Duty  on  fuch  Foul  Salt  (as  (ball  be  boiled  up  with 
proper  Ingredients,  fo  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to 
be  apply ’d  to  any  other  Ufe  than  for  Manure)  was 
not  to  exceed  Sixpence  per  Buf/oel ,  and  Satisfaction  was 
given  the  Patentee  for  vacating  His  Majefty’s  Letters 
Patents,  granted  to  him,  for  the  foie  Making  and 
Vending  his  invented  Compound  Manure  :  To  the 
End,  that  all  His  Majefty’s  Subjects  may  be  at  Liberty* 
and  inftrudted  in  the  Method  to. make  and  ufe  the  fame, 
without  Reftraint,  which  they  might  then  very  eafily 
do  ;  for  that  the  Materials  for  mixing  with  and  fer¬ 
menting  the  Salt,  for  making  the  laid  Manure,  are  to 
be  had,  in  great  Plenty,  in  all  Parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ,  &c, 
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And  by  this  Means  the  Farmers  will  then  fupply 
them  Lives  with  fuch  Manure,  as  from  certain  Experi¬ 
ence  and  Obfervation,  in  many  Farts  of  this  Kingdom, 
hath  been  found  to  produce  a  much  greater  Increafe  of' 
all  Sorts  of  Grain,  Grafs,  Turnips,  Hemp,  Flax, 
Hops,  Fruit,  and  Garden  Ware,  than  are  produced 
in  the  common  Method  now  ufed,  and  at  a  much  lefs 
Expence,  as  aforefaid. 

For,  Manure  being  fo  very  fcarce  and  dear,  that 
the  prelent  Expence,  to  mend  an  Acre  of  Land,  is 
from  tnree  Pounds  to  four  Pounds,  and  upwards,  and 
there  is  not  enough  to  be  had,  to  mend  one  twentieth 
Part  of  the  Lands,  which  want  it  *,  tor  which  Reafon 
there  are  feveral  Millions  of  Acres  in  Great  Britain, 
Part  whereof  lie  uncultivated,  and  produce  little  or  no 
Profit  to  the  Owners  thereof  j  and  other  Parts  are  fo 
greatly  impoverifhed,  for  Want  of  a  fufficient  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  proper  Manure,  to  drefs  and  improve  the  fame, 
that  many  of  the  Tenants  are  unable  to  hold  their 
Farms,  having  loft  all  their  Stock  and  Subftance  there¬ 
by,  and  are  forced  to  leave  them  in  their  Landlords 
Hands,  who  can  make  but  little  thereof,  for  the  Rca- 
fons  aforefaid. 

But  if  the  Method  for  making  this  Compound  Ma¬ 
nure  was  made  publiek,  and  the  Duty  on  fuch  Foul 
Salt,  as  is  ufed  in  making  the  fame,  was  fubjed:  to  fuch 
a  fmali  Duty,  as  aforefaid,  then  the  Farmers  will  mend 
their  Lands  for  twelve  Shillings  per  Acre,  at  the  moft, 
and,  in  fome  Parts,  for  lefs. 

For  this  Manure  is  fo  adapted  to  Vegetation,  that  it 
Enriches,  Mends,  and  Improves  all  Sorts  of  Lands, 
and  remains  much  longer  in  the  Ground  than  any  other 
Culture  whatfoever,  for  it  contains  all  the.  Vegetative, 
or  Growing  Principles  of  Nature,  and  for  that  Reafon, 
it  not  only  produces  a  much  greater  Increafe,  but  every 
Thing  in  more  Perfection,  than  what  is  produced  by 
any  other  Manure. 


And 
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And  thus  by  Improving  and  Enriching  Land,  Plen¬ 
ty  will  be  produced,  by  which  the  Poor  will  be  enabled 
to  work  up  the  Manufactures  of  this  Kingdom  at  fo 
cheap  a  Rate,  that  the  Merchants  will  be  able  to  fend 
the  Produce  thereof  to  foreign  Markets,  and  afford 
them  cheaper  than  any  other  Nation  ;  and,  by  this 
Means,  not  only  the  Produce,  Trade,  Manufacture, 
and  Commerce  of  Great  Britain ,  will  be  greatly  in- 
creafed  ;  but  the  Landlords  will  receive  their  Rents 
without  any  Abatements,  or  Lofs  by  Tenants. 

And  although  the  Farmers  will  fell  their  Conr,  and 
other  Provifions  cheaper,  yet  as  they  will  have  fo  great 
an  Increafe,  at  fo  very  fmall  an  Expence  ^  therefore 
they  will  be,  thereby,  much  greater  Gainers,  and  be 
enabled  to  pay  their  F^ents  with  Eafe. 

Thefe,  and  many  more  very  great  Advantages  will 
accrue,  not  only  to  the  Crown,  but  alfo  to  the  Subjects 
in  general,  by  having  the  fmall  Duty  on  fuch  Foul 
Salt,  and  publifhing  the  Method  for  making  of  the 
Manure  therewith,  as  aforefaid. 

For,  by  this  Means,  an  entire  new  Manufacture  of 
Salt  will  be  introduced  into  this  Kingdom  ;  and  the 
Confumption  thereof,  will  be  exceeding  great. 

The  Revenues  to  the  Crown  will  be  very  much 
encreafed  \  and  Plenty,  with  the  Bleffing  of 
God,  will  be  produced. 

The  SubjeCls  will  be  greatly  Enriched,  by  the  In¬ 
creafe  of  their  Produce,  Manufactures,  Trade,  and 
Commerce. 

The  Poor  will  not  only  be  employed,  but,  by  their 
Labour  and  Induftry,  will  enjoy  all  the  Comforts  of 
Life,  without  being  chargeable  to  the  Parifhes,  or  bur¬ 
then  fome  to  their  Friends, 

Corn,  will  be  one  of  the  greateft  Staple  Trades  of 
this  Kingdom. 

And,  Great  Briitain  will  become  the  Granary  of 
Europe .  ^  <  I  am ,  SIR , 

Tour  bumble  Servant * 
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METHOD 

/ 

For  Raifing  apd  Cultivating 

Every  Sort  of  SEED 

Belonging  to  a 

Kitchen  and  Flower-Garden, 

WITH 

Neceflary  Instructions  for  Sowing  of 
Berries,  Mast,  and  Seeds,  of  Ever  Greens % 
Forefi-cTreesy  and  fuch  as  are  proper  for  ftn~ 
proving  of  Land . 

By  a  GARDENER, 
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0/  Kitchen-Garden  Seeds  and  Plants. 

I  \  N  '  1  -  -  ;  V  ‘ 

SHALL  begin  with  the  Peass? 
which  make  a  large  Catalogue,  viz. 

i .  The  Sugar  Dwarf,  with  a  rough 
rough  Fod,  which  makes  the  fmalleft 
Plant  of  any  Pea,  lying  fiat  on  the 
Ground,  and  filled  with  Pods  ;  they 
/  Shape,  containing  large  uneven  Peafe* 
which  are  extraordinary  good  when  they  are  boued8 
far  exceeding  any  other  Sort  •,  but  we  mud  take  care 
that  the  Birds  do  not  devour  them  while  they  e 
green,  which  they  are  more  inclined  to  than  other 
Peafe  ;  and  then,  if  the  Clofe  of  the  Summer  chances 
t©  be  wet,  we  can  hardly  dry  the  Seed,  unlefs  it  gro  s 
upon  a  very  light  fandy  Soil ;  for  the  whole  Plant  lies 

N4  V  fiat; 
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fiat  upon  the  Ground.  We  fhould  fow  thefc  not  be¬ 
fore  the  Beginning  of  Aprils  becaufe  they  are  apt  to 
rot  in  the  Ground,  like  Kidney-Beans,  with  too  much 
Wet.  N.B,  When  we  gather  thefe  Peafe,*  we  may 
take  them  in  the  Cods,  and  firing  them  as  one  does 
Kidney-Beans,  and  flice  them*  Shells  and  all,  and  boil 
them,  for  they  have  no  Skin  within  them  like  more  o- 

ther  Peafe.  ^  . 

2.  The  Green  Rounceval  is  an  excellent  Pea  for 
boiling,  when  the  Pea  is  dry,  and  alfo  when  it  is 
growing  ,  it  muft  be  fown  the  find  of  March ,  or  the 
beginning  of  April  \  and  mu  ft  be  flick’d  up,  lor  it  grows 
high.  This  Pea  is  the  fame  which  is  eaten  in  Holland , 
Cods  and  all ;  and  in  fome  Places  called  the  Guarmand, 
and  Guarmand ine  5  it  has  no  Film  or  Skin  in  the  Pods, 
fo  that  they  are  ufed  like  Kidney  Beans  at  the  Table. 

3.  The  Blue  Rounceval  is  a  good  Winter-boiling  Pea, 
and  muff  have  Sticks  to  run  up,  and  be  fown  at  the 
fame  time  as  the  former. 

4.  Knight' s  *  forward  Grey  Pea,  with  a  large  Pod, 
may  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Peafe  boiled 
while  they  are  young. 

5.  Crooked  Sugar  Pea,  may  be  fown  in  the  Spring, 
rnd  is  an  excellent  boiling  Pea,  while  it  is  green. 

6.  Flanders  Hot-fpur,  or  MqfieF s  Hot-fpur,  i  s  a 
good  Pea  to  fow  forward  ,  that  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  to 
be  fown  in  Q Faber  or  November*  that  the  Peafe  may  be 
fit  to  gather  foon  in  the  Summer. 

7.  Knight-  s  large  White  Pea,  muft  be  fown  in-  the 
Spring,  about  February  \  his  a  good  fort,  and  very  good 
for  Winter  boiling  :  if  it  is  flick’d  up,  it  will  bear 
more. 

8.  The  Swifs  Sugar  Dwarf,  is  a  mighty  fweet  Pea, 
while  it  is  green*,  it  will  bear  fowing  in  the  Winter, 
for  an  early  Crop,  or  may  be  fown  in  the  Spring  ; 
it  is  a  fine  Pea  for  eating  in  the  Summer. 

•  *  Mr.  Thight,  a  curious  Nurfery-Man  in  Bedfordshire,  a  great  Col- 
•  h  or  of  Feafe. 

'  '  9.  The 
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9.  The  jBw-Dye-Peaf  is  a  very  hardy  Sort  to  ftand 
the  Winter ;  we  may  fow  it  in  November  9  or  in  Feb- 
ruary ,  or  ^January  >  fcarce  any  Weather  will  hurt  it, 

10.  The  Cobham  Pea,  is  a  very  good  Sort  for  eating 
green  in  the  Summer;  we  may  low  it  in  February  or 
March. 

1 1.  The  Pea  called  Puffins,  is  a  very  good  Pea  to  be 
eaten  green  in  the  Summer,  and  fhould  be  fowndn  Fe¬ 
bruary  or  in  March. 

12.  Supreme  Amber  Pea,  is  a  Pea  for  the  Summer, 
and  to  be  fown  in  February  and  March, 

13.  Knight’s  Amber-Coloured  Pea,  is  an  excellent 
Pea  to  be  gathered  green  in  Summer,  and  to  be  fown  in 
February  or  March . 

14.  The  Butch  Amber  Pea,  is  a  Sort  that  bloffoms  very 
near  the  Ground,  and  is  a  great  Bearer  ;  it  is  a  good 
Summer  green  Pea,  and  is  lown  in  February  or  March . 

15.  Knight’s  large  greenifh  Pea,  is  to  be  fown  in  the 
Spring,  and  is  good  either  to  be  eaten  young,  or  to  boil 
as  Winter  Peafe. 

16  The  JVindfor  Grey  Pea,  is  to  be  fown  in  February 
or  March  ;  this  for  boiling  in  the  JVinter. 

ij.  Knight’s  large  Grey  late  Pea,  is  to  be  fown  early 
in  the  Spring,  upon  a  light  Soil  ;  this  is  for  IF  inter 

boiling.  . 

18.  The  Alabafter  Pea,  is  to  be  fown  in  Febru¬ 
ary  or  March  \  thefe  to  be  gathered  green  for  summer 

eating. 

19.  Knight’ s  large  Grey  Pea,  or  Grey  Rounceval,  to 
be  fown  in  February  or  March  ;  this  is  good  for  ^Winter 
boiling,  as  well  as  to  be  eaten  green  in  the  Summer  1  it 
muft  be  fticked  up. 

20.  Knight’ s  round  black-eyed  Pea,  to  be  fown  in  the 
Spring,  and  will  bear  flicking  up  ;  ’tis  for  Summer  ea¬ 
ting,  while  it  is  young  and  green. 


-j-  Stratford-h-Boavy  near  L otidetiy  ft  PlftC©  famous  for  .Dying 
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21.  Dwarf  Pea,  with  a  fmooth  Pod,  to  be  fown  in 
March  or  Aprils  is  a  good  Pea  to  be  eaten  green  in 
Summer. . 

22.  The  Morott,  or  Spmijh  Moretto,  is  a  large  fweet 
Pea  with  a  black  Eye  when  it  is  ripe*,  this  fhould  be 
fown  in  March  or  Aprils  in  double  Lines,  a  Foot  afunder, 
and  leaving  6  Feet  fpace  between  the  double  Lines,  that 
one  may  gather  the  Peafe  without  breaking  or  bruifing 
the  Plants  ;  when  they  are  about  4  or  5  Inches  above 
Ground,  they  mull  be  flicked  up :  Thefe  Peafe  will  laft 
in  gathering  two  Months. 

23.  The  Pea  called  Redflianks,  is  a  Pea  that  eats 
well  green  in  the  Summer  ,  it  may  be  fown  in  February 
or  March . 

24.  The  Maple  Rounceval,  or  Naples  Rounceval,  is 
a  very  fweet  Pea  to  be  eaten  green  %  it  grows  tall,  and 
mufl  be  flicked  up,  and  fown  in  March  or  April ;  it 
fhould  be  treated  like  the  Moretto. 

25.  Marrow-Peafe,  are  very  good  eating  Peafe  when 
they  are  green  in  the  Summer  they  are  to  be  fown  in 
February  and  March ,  and  fome  in  the  Beginning  of  Mayt 
for  the  late  Crop  5  we  fow  thefe  in  Rows  or  Drills* 
like  common  Peafe,  the  Rov/s  at  two  Feet  Diflance. 

26.  The  Egg  Pea,  is  a  large  Pea,  growing  as  large 
as  the  Rouncevals,  and  mufl  be  flicked  up  •,  it  is  a  very 
good  eating  Pea  green  in  the  Summer,  and  mufl  be 
fown  when  you  fow  the  Maple  Rounceval. 

27.  The  Long  Dwarf  Pea  *  this  Pea  may  be  eaten 
green  in  the  Summer  ;  but  tho*  it  is  called  a  Dwarf,-  it 
takes  as  much  Room  as  a  common  Pea  :  You  mufl  fow 
it  in  February  and  March. 

28.  Knight ’s  White  Pea,  with  a  black  Eye,  by  fome 
tailed,  The  Forty  day  Pea,  becaufe  they  fay,  if  you 
fow  it  in  May,  it  will  have  Peafe  fit  to  gather  in  forty 
Days  after  they  are  come  up  •,  and  it  is  a  very  forward 
Pea  ;  befides,  to  fow  it  in  November,  it  will  come 
fooner  than  the  other  Peafe ,  we  may  fow  it  alfo  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 
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29.  The  Short  Hots,  or  Short  Hot-fpur  Pea,  is  a 
pretty  good  Pea  to  eat  green  in  the  Summer  *  it  is  one 
of  the  beft  Sorts  to  ftand  the  Winter,  or  to  be  fown  in 
November ,  to  bring  an  early  Crop. 

30.  The  Rofe  Pea,  or  Crown  Pea,  brings  a  Bunch  of 
Peaiecods  on  the  Top  of  the  Plant,  and  no  where  elfe  * 
you  muft  fow  it  in  April. 

31.  The  White  Rounceval  Pea,  is  a  good  eating  Pea, 
when  it  is  green  in  the  Summer,  and  is  very  large*  you 
may  fow  it  in  March  or  Aprils  and  you  may  ftick  it  up 
like  the  Moretto,  or  other  Rouncevals,  and  it  will  bring 
a  good  Crop. 

32.  The  Long  Crooked  Sugar  Pea,  is  called  the  Glut¬ 
ton’s  Pea,  and  the  Gourmandine  ;  is  eaten  like  Kidney 
Beans,  Shells  and  all  *  it  fhould  be  fticked  up  and  fowed 
like  the  Moretto,  or  the  Rouncevals,  at  a  good  Di  ft  a  nee* 
it  is  a  very  fweet  Pea,  and  you  muft  fow  it  in  March 
or  April :  This  Sort  is  from  Flanders  and  France ,  with¬ 
out  a  Cafe  or  Film  in  the  Cods,  fo  that  it  may  be 
ufed  like  the  firft  Sort,  or  be  fried  or  broiled  with 
Stakes,  it  gives  a  fine  Relifh  to  any  Meat. 

33.  The  Late  Grey  Pea,  is  good  for  Winter  boiling, 
and  muft  be  fown  in  February  or  March. 

34.  Reading’s  Pea,  will  bear  a  little  hard  Weather, 
and  you  may  fow  it  in  November ,  or  early  in  January , 
or  in  February ,  5tis  a  good  Pea  to  eat  green  in  the 
Summer. 

35.  Effete  Reading’s  Pea,  is  a  very  good  Pea,  to  eat 
green  in  Summer,  or  to  boil  in  Winter,  you  may  fow 
it  like  the  former. 

36.  The  Butch  Admiral  Pea,  is  a  very  large  Pea,  and 
muft  be  fticked  up  like  the  Morettos  and  Rouncevals, 
and  managed  juft  as  they  are ;  you  may  fow  them  from 
March  to  the  Beginning  of  May. 

37.  The  Winged  Peal  put  here,  becaufe  fome  People 
eat  them  when  they  are  very  young  *  but  in  my  mind, 
they  are  not  good  ;  they  have  a  faint  Tafte,  only  they 
bring  a  fine  fcarlet  Bloffom.  I  could  put  down  among 
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there  the  Sweet  fcented  Pea,  and  the  Ever! ailing  Pea  % 
but  1  think  it  will  be  better  to  put  . them  among  the 
Flowers. 


Of  BEANS. 

1.  The  Spanijh  Bean,  is  a  (mail  Bean  but  comes  very 
forward  and  Hands  the  Winter  very  well,  if  you  fow  it 
in  November  or  October  \  it  has  its  Cods  in  Chaf  ers  and 
bears  very  well.  This  Bean,  if  you  fow  it  in  May\  for 
a  latter  Crop,  will  bear  very  full^f  Beans,  a  great  deal 
more  than  any  other  Sort. 

2.  The  Portugal  Bean  is  a  fmall  Bean,  but  bears  very 
.well,  and  comes  forward  ;  you  muff  fow  it  in  November^ 
or  about  Chrifimas .  It  Hands  the  Frofl  as  well  as  the 
Spanijh  Bean,  and  taftes  aimed  like  it,  I  am  apt  to 
think  it  is  the  fame. 


3.  The  Hot-fpur  Bean,  is  a  forward  hardy  Bean,  to 
be  town  like  the  Spanijh  Be an  ;  it  will  Hand  the  Weather 
the  bed  of  any  Bean,  without  growing  black  at  the 
Shank  ;  but  if  you  find  the  Weather  coming  on  hard, 
take  an  Hough,  and  earth  them  up  to .  the  Leaves, 
and  it  will  preferve  them,  and  fo  you  fhoulcj  earth  up 
your  forward  Peafe.  All  your  Beans  fhould  be  fet  in 
Lines  with  a  Dibble,  and  your  Lines  two  Feet  afunder  ; 
the  Beans  will  ftand  thick  enough  at  four  Inches  apart. 
This,  tho'  it  is  the  mod  forward  in  the  Market  for  our 
eating,  is  fmall,  and  only  to  pleafe  our  Curiofity,  is  an 
early  Bean;  they  are,  however,  fold  at  a  dear  Rate,  be- 
eaufe  we  wifi  for  th t  Wind/or  Bean. 

4.  The  Wind  for  Bean,  is  called.  The  Broad  Bean,  and 
is  the  heft  of  them  all  for  eating  ;  one  of  them  will 
make  three  of  the  Spanijh  Beans  *,  but  it  will  not  dand 
the  Winter,  fo  mud  be  fet  in  February  or  March ^  and 
when  they  are  full  in  Bloffom,  mud  have  juft  the  Tops 
of  the  Stalks  pinched  of.  Some  Gardeners  fay.  That, 
when  they  find  all  their  Crops  coming  in  together,  they 
have  cut  .down  forne  of  them  to  three  Inches  of  the 
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Root,  and  they  have  fhot  out  again,  and  brought  good 
Store  of  Beans  at  the  End  of  the  Summer.  II  you 
would  have  a  late  Crop,  in  my  mind,  ?tis  the  beft  way 
to  fet  a  Crop  in  April  or  May,  and  let  them  pretty  wide 
afunder,  or  in  a  (ingle  Line,  if  you  can,  tor  then  they 
will  bear  better  ;  but  the  Spanijh  Beans  do  beft  to  be 
planted  for  a  Summer  Crop,  bccaufe  they  bear  the 
moft,  only  they  don’t  eat  io  fweet. 

5.  The  Sandwich  Bean,  is  a  very  good  Bean  for  a 
Summer  Crop,  but  it  won’t  bear  the  Winter-,  this  Bean 
is  pretty  large  and  fweet,  and  a  good  Bearer  :  ’tis  to  be 
planted  in  February  or  in  March ,  and  will  do  pretty 
well  for  a  late  Crop  j  and  then  it  may  be  fteeped  in 
‘Water  for  twelve  Hours  before  planting,  to  keep  it  from 
the  Fly,  which  dfe  may  chance  to  take  it  when  it  fir  ft 
-comes  up. 

Of  Kidne  y-B  e  a  n  s, 

t»  The  Small,  Speckled,  Dwarf  Kidney  Bean,  is  one 
I  brought  from  Hell  and ,  and  gave  the  firft  to  the  late 
Mr.  Fairchild ,  and  called  it  his  Bean  ;  It  is  a  good  Bean 
to  boil,  with  a  fmoothCoat,  and  brings  its  Beans  under 
the  Leaves  without  being  perceived  ’till  you  turn  the 
Leaves  up:  Mr.  Beacon ,  Nephew  to  Mr.  Fairchild ,  now 
has  it.  It  is  a  good  eating  Sort,  and  good  Bearer,  for 
the  Bignefs  of  the  Plant ;  the  whole  Plant  is  fcarce  fix 
Inches  high,  and  never  runs  at  all  *,  you  muft  fow  it  in 
April ,  when  the  Ground  is  not  over  wet ;  for  Kidney 
Beans  are  very  fubjedf  to  rot  in  wetWeather-,  but  this  is 
yet  very  fcarce.  This  is  a  good  Bean,  but  a  little  rough 
pn  the  Coat. 

2.  Knight' s  Small,  Black,  Dwarf,  Kidney  Bean, 
grows  a  little  larger  than  the  before-named,  but  bears 
very  well  and  needs  no  Props  you  rnuft  fow  it  in  Aprils 
but  not  in  rainy  Weather,  without  your  Ground  is  very 
fandy.  This  Sort  is  a  little  rough  on  its  Coat. 
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3*  The  Deep  Red,  Turky ,  Dwarf  Kidney-Bean* 
grows  to  be  a  bigger  Plant  than  either  of  the  two  that  1 
have  named,  and  is  a  prodigious  Bearer,  but  never 
runs :  You  muft  fet  it,  or  fow  it,  in  April ,  like  the 
reft,  and  in  the  fame  Order,  which  is  the  Diftance  for 
all  Dwarf  Kidney-Beans. 

.4*  The  Bright  Red,  Dwarf  Kidney-Bean,  or  Turky 
Kidney- Bean,  is  a  good  Bean,  and  a  very  low  Sort ; 
but  brings  all  its  Crop  almoft  at  once  :  You  muft  raife 
it  like  the  reft  that  I  have  fpoke  of  before. 

5.  The  Batterfea  Dwarf  Kidney-Bean,  is  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  Bearer,  and  will  do  without  Props,  but  will  run 
a  little,  if  it  is  forced,  or  drawn  in  a  hot  Bed  you 
muft  fow  it  the  beginning  of  April,  like  the  reft  ;  and 
if  you  would  fet  any  Kidney-Beans  in  hot  Beds,  for 
forcing  early,  this  is  the  beft  Sort ;  becaufe  it  brings  a 
holding  Crop.  The  true  Sort  of  this  Bean  is  broad 
and  white. 

6.  Knight* s  large,  white  Kidney-Bean,  a  Dwarf,  is  a 
very  good  bearing  kind,  and  comes  forward  ;  it  is  fow- 
ed  upon  light  Ground  ;  it  iats  as  well  as  any  Sort,  and 
muft  be  put  into  the  Ground  in  April,  at  the  Begin¬ 
ning,  or  we  may  try  them  the  End  of  March ;  but  take 
care  of  the  Froft. 

7.  1  he  Great  Twining  Kidney-Bean,  is  the  Sort  that 
lafts  longeft  in  bearing  ;  but  muft  be  flick’d  up  as  foon 
as  they  are  fix  Inches  high,  and  their  Lines  muft  be 
three  Feet  apart.  I  have  heard  lay,  that  if  you  can 
keep  thefe  from  the  Froft,  they  will  hold  bearing  two 
or  three  Years;  but  I  have  not  tried  it;  but  the  Garde¬ 
ners  may  do  it,  the  Trouble  won’t  be  much  ;  and  if  it 
does  right,  it  will  be  worth  while,  becaufe  one  may 
have  Beans  all  the  Winter.  We  muft  fow  this  Bean  in 
the  Beginning  of  April,  and  then  it  will  come  in  about 
the  End  of  June.  This  was  the  Sort  that  Mr.  Gardener 
had  at  the  2  emple,  where  a  great  Buftle  was  made  about 
it;  but  it  has  a  coarfe  and  rough  Pod. 
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8.  The  Twining,  Speckled  Kidney-Bean,  mud  be 
flick’d  up  with  Sticks,  about  fix  Feet  high,  when  they 
are  ft  tick  in  the  Ground  *,  for  they  will  grow  very  tail, 
as  well  as  the  other,  and  io  muft  be  fown  like  it,  and 
at  the  fame  time  in  dry  Ground.  They  eat  very  well; 
but  if  you  would  have  a  late  Crop,  fow  fotne  the  End 
of  May,  and  when  you  have  open’d  your  Drills  with 
an  Hough,  if  the  Weather  be  dry,  water  your  Drills 
well  before  you  lay  in  the  Seed,  and  then  cover  them  up. 

9.  The  Common  Twining  White  Kidney-Bean  ;  this 
Sort  we  have  almoft  at  every  Seedfman’s  :  It  is  a  fmali 
JBean  to  look  at,  but  ramps  as  much  as  any  of  the  Kid¬ 
ney-Beans  that  I  have  let  down,  and  Jfhould  have  long 
Sticks  *,  it  fhould  be  fet  as  wide  as  any  that  is  gone  be¬ 
fore,  and  be  fowed  in  the  Beginning  of  April.  Some 
of  my  Brother  Gardeners  ufe  to  fow  thefe  at  the  Back 
of  their  Cucumber  Beds  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  begin  to 
bear,  the  Plants  muft  be  pull’d  up,  or  they  will  fpoil 
the  Cucumbers  ;  for  they  will  twill  in  among  them,  and 
choak  them.  I  think  that  to  fow  fome  of  this  fort  in  Pots 
the  Beginning  of  June ,  they  would  bear  in  a  Green- 
houfe,  if  they  were  fet  in  before  the  Froft  begun. 

10.  The  Great  Yellow  Twining  Kidney-Bean  ;  this 
will  grow  fifteen  Feet  high  in  Summer,  if  it  has  Poles 
long  enough,  and  bears  a  good  fort  of  Bean.  It  muft 
have  a  good  diftance  at  fowing,  for  it  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  Room ;  but  it  is  not  every  where  to  be  had : 
It  muft  be  fown  in  the  Beginning  of  Aprils  in  fandy 
light  Ground.  I  have  heard  of  feveral  other  Sorts,  but 
I  think  here  are  enough  to  flock  any  Garden. 

* 

LETTUCE,  or  LETT  ICE. 

1 .  Roman  Lettuce,  is  a  good  Cabbage  Lettuce,  to 
be  fown  in  February  or  March ,  among  any  Crop,  but 
Spinage  ;  it  muft  be  fown  loofe,  becaufe  if  two  Seeds 
come  up  together  it  won’t  Cabbage. 
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2.  The  Tennis-Ball  Lettuce,  is  a  black  Seed,  and  you 
may  fow  it  in  January ,  '  if  you  can  open  the  Ground  ; 
Yis  a  very  hardy  Sort,  and  makes  a  fmall  Cabbage, 
but  very  full ;  you  may  fow  it  thin  among  other  Crops, 
or  thinly  upon  a  Bed,  to  be  planted  out  when  it  is  very 
fmall, 

3.  The  Lombard  Lettuce,  is  good  for  Sallads,  and 
mull  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  like  the  firfb.  It  is  good 
for  fmall  Sallads. 

4.  The  Marbled  Lettuce,  or  Aleppo  Lettuce,  or  Leo¬ 
pard  Lettuce,  for  it  has  ail  thefe  Names,  is  pretty  to 
look  at,  becaufe  of  the  red  Spots  and  Stripes  in  its 
Leaves  ;  it  will  cabbage,  and  eats  very  well :  You  may 
fow  it  loofely  among  Spring  Crops,  or  fow  it  on  a  Bed, 
and  plant  it  out. 

5.  Green  Dutch  Lettuce,  cabbages  very  wrell,  and  may 
be  fown  in  Augufi  and  September ,  to  Hand  the  Winter, 
and  be  planted  out  in  Lines,  to  cabbage  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  may  be  fown  in  the  Spring  among  other 
Crops  loofely. 

6.  The  Brown  Dutch  Lettuce,  is  a  very  hardy  Sort, 
and  Hands  the  Winter  the  bed  of  any,  therefore  we  may 
fow  it  in  Augufi  or  September ,  to  be  planted  out,  fo  as 
to  be  curl’d  before  Winter ,  and  to  bring  early  Cabbages; 
they  are  very  fweet  in  Tade,  and  are  edeem’d  as  much 
as  any  Sort.  The  Seeds  of  this  may  be  fown  in  July  to 
be  half  cabbaged  in  the  Winter,  fo  as  to  eat  crifp  with 
the  Small  Sallads. 

7.  Imperial  Lettuce,  is  the  larged  Cabbage  Lettuce  of 
all,  but  does  not  run  in  to  make  fo  clofe  a  Cabbage  as 
the  Brown  Dutch ,  but  then  it  is  crifp,  and  very  well  tatt¬ 
ed  :  It  may  be  fown  in  February  or  March ,  loofely, 
among  Summer  Crops,  or  on  a  common  Bed  to  be 
planted  out  above  a  foot  apart ;  but  we  mud  fow  them 
thin,  or  they  won’t  cabbage  well. 

8.  The  Royal  Lettuce,  has  a  curl’d,  notch’d  Leaf, 
like  the  Imperial,  but  it  is  fmalier  than  the  Imperial 
Lettuce,  and  cabbages  like  it  in  other  refpe&s,  but  in  a 
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wet  Seafon  is  fuller  of  Leaves  ;  ’tis  very  fweet5  and  muft 
be  Town  and  manag’d  juft  like  the  Imperial  5  we  may 
fow  them  both  every  Month,  from  February  to  Sep¬ 
tember^  and  fome  may  chance  to  cabbage  at  Chriftmas  ; 
?tis  hard  to  faveSeedof  the  Imperial  or  Royal  Lettuce; 
without  taking  a  Knife  and  eroding  them  on  the  Top, 
when  they  are  full  cabbaged,  for  elfe  the  Seed-Stalk  will 
not  be  able  to  get  out ;  but  the  Seed  will  not  be  good 
to  be  fown  in  the  fame  Place  above  two  Years,  and  not 
then  fo  good  as  it  ihould  be. 

9.  The  Silefta  Lettuce,  is  an  extraordinary  Let¬ 
tuce  for  one  of  the  crifp  Kinds,  and  fometimes  comes 
very  big  folding  fomething  like  the  Royal  and  Imperial, 
and  muft  be  fown  at  the  fame  Times,  managed  like 
them  :  This  is  much  admired  by  moft  Gentlemen.  The, 
common  way  of  eating  thefe  three  laft  Sorts,  is  withOyl 
and  Vinegar,  and  only  with  them  befides  Nafturtium 
Flowers. 
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10.  White  Cofs  Lettuce,  is  admired  by  a  great  many, 
and  is  to  be  fown  in  the  Months  of  February  and  March9 
and  afterwards  :  It  never  cabbages,  but  brings  its  Leaves 
upright,  and  when  ’tis  grown  as  large  as  it  will  be, 
without  running  to  Seed,  you  muft  tye  the  Leaves  toge¬ 
ther,  at  leaft  with  two  Bands  of  Baft  Matt,  and  in'  a 
few  Days  the  inner  Leaves  will  be  blanched,  and  He 
for  eating  ;  but  ’tis  too  bitter  without  blanching  :  You 
muft  fow  it  very  thin.  This  is  generally  eat  without 
any  other  Sallad  Herb  with  Oyl  and  Vinegar* 

11.  The  Black  and  Green  Cofs  Lettuce,  muft  be  ma¬ 
naged  like  the  white  Sort;  you  may  fow  it  at  any  time 
of  the  Summer,  loofely  in  Beds,  or  among  low  Crops, 
which  do  not  laft  long;  this  is  a  very  fweet  kind,  if  it 
be  well  blanch’d,  and  kept  well  water’d ;  ’tis  a  very 
crifp  Sort  :  The-Seeds  of  thefe  Cofs  Lettuce  come  from 
T urkey  ;  but  if  you  lave  them  in  England ,  they  muft 
be  Ihifted  from  one  Ground  to  another,,  for  they  will 
not  thrive  in  the  fame  Ground  where  they  are  faved  % 
m  more  will  any  Seed. 
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In  the  Winter  you  may  fow  fome  of  the  word  of 
your  Roman  and  ’Dutch  Lettuce  Seed  upon  old  hot  Beds* 
to  cut  while  they  are  little,  among  the  final!  Salhd 
Herbs* 

12.  The  Lamb  Lettuce,  which  is  call’d,  Corn  Sallad, 
mud  be  growing  in  a  Garden,  becaufe  it  helps  to  make 
up  a  Sallad  in  Winter  ;  fowing  it  in  the  Spring,  or  any 
of  the  Summer  Months,  and  provide  a  good  deal  of  it, 
if  you  ufe  much  Sallad  in  Winter.  If  you  fow  this 
promifcuoufly  among  other  Crops,  you  will  always 
find  it  in  the  Garden,  for  it  foon  runs  to  Seed,  and  fows 
itfelf. 


Of  Small  S  ax  lad  Herbs, 

1.  Common  CrefTes,  muftbe  cut  in  the  firft  Leaf,  and 
Town  in  Drills  in  the  Winter,  under  a  Frame,  and  from 
February  to  October  on  Beds.;  you  may  fow  fome  at  Au~ 
Samn ,  to  Band  the  Winter  abroad,  for  the  Leaves  will 
be  very  hot  in  a  Sallad. 

2.  The  CurPd  Crefs,  is  as  hot  as  the  other,  but  has 
large  curled  Leaves,  and  makes  a  good  Sallad ;  it  may  be 
fown  juft  as  you  are  directed  to  do  the  other  fort  of 
Crefs. 

3.  Muftard,  both  the  Black  and  the  White,  may  be 
fown  to  be  cut  in  the  firft  Leaf,  for  the  fmail  Sallads  % 
but  the  white  Sort  grows  the  quickeft,  fo  that  in  warm 
W  eather  when  it  is  to  cut,  it  won’t  laft  good  a  Week; 
but  the  black  Sort  grows  flower,  and  fo  is  the  beft  for 
Summer,  and  the  White  to  be  fown  in  Winter;  you 
may  fow  thefe  like  the  CrefTes. 

4.  Rape  or  Turnip,  is  another  Seed  to  be  fown  for 
fmail  Sallads,  juft  after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Muftard, 
and  will  foon  run  in  warm  Weather,  for  when  the  rough 
Leaf  comes,  it  is  not  fit  for  a  nice  Sallad. 

5.  Radifh  is  fown  to  cut  in  the  firft  Leaf,  for  fmail 
Sallads ;  itmuft  be  fown  like  the  reft,  as  well  in  Summer 
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as  in  Winter  ;  but  if  you  fow  it  for  the  Root  fake,  the 
Ground  muft  be  well  dug,  and  you  mu  ft  fow  the  Seed 
thin  about  February ,  March ,  or  Aprils  and  in  about  forty 
Days  they  will  be  fit  to  draw,  or  you  may  fow fome  at 
Michaelmas ,  to  ftand  the  Winter,  to  come  early  ;  the 
Spanijh  Radifh  is  the  hardieft,  and  the  London  Radiih 
and  Sandwich  Radifh  will  do  well  for  Spring  lowing, 
when  you  may  fow  them  thin  among  Onions,  or  fuch 
fort  of  Crops,  for  they  will  be  foon  oft. 

6.  Hartfhorn,  or  Creeping  Buekfhorn*  was  a  long 
Time  ago  made  a  Sallad  Herb,  and  now  is  in  all  the 
Seeds- mens  Bills,  tho5  it  is  feldom  in  the  Gardens: 
Thofe  that  like  it  may  fow  it  in  March *  and  they  may 
quickly  have  enough  on’t. 

y-  Garden  Rocket,  is  a  very  hot  Sallad  Herb,  to  be 
eaten  while  it  is  young  and  tender  ;  this  may  be  fown 
with  the  other  fmall  Sallad  Herbs  at  any  Seafon ;  but 
3tis  not  very  common  in  our  Gardens. 

8.  Chervil,  is  an  Herb  that;  fome  People  ufe  among 
the  fmall  Sallad  Herbs  ;  a  little  of  it  goes  a  great  way  | 
but  it  is  more  commonly  ufed  in  Soops;  you  need  not 
fow  this  above  twice  or  thrice  in  a  Year  ;  that  is,  in  the 
Spring*  and  about  May ,  and  in  Autumn ,  to  ftand  the 
Winter. 

9.  Spinage,  either  the  round  or  the  pickly  Sort, 
fhould  be  fown  as  the  other  Small  Ballad -Herbs*  to  be 
cut  in  the  firft  Leaf ;  but  befides,  you  muft  fow  it 
often,  to  ftand  for  boiling,  that  is,  in  February ,  March , 
April  and  May,  and  alfo  in  Auguft  and  September ;  the 
laft  to  ftand  the  Winter,  to  be  pick'd  Leaf  by  Leaf. 
Houfe-Lamb  does  notgenteely  come  to  Table  without  it. 

10.  Purflane,  either  the  green  or  golden  Sort,  muft 
be  town  to  eat  with  the  fmall  Sallad  Herbs  of  the 
Spring  ;  and  in  the  Summer  with  Cabbage  Lettuce  and 
Nafturtium  Flowers..  If  you  fow  it  oetore  Aprils  you 
muft  fow  it  upon  a  hot  Bed.  The  Stalks  of  this*  when 
large,  are  a  pretty  Pickle. 

Q  %  12.  Sorrel 
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ii  .  Sorrel  either  the  French  or  the  red  Sort,  may  be 
fown  in  the  Spring,  for  {landing*,  fame  People  eat  it 
when  it  is  young,  mix’d  with  the  fmall  Sallads  Herbs  ; 
but  it  is  commonly  ufed  in  Soops  and  Sauces*,  there  is 
one  Sort  ol  Sorrel  which  very  feldom  runs  to  Seed, 
which  you  may  part  and  divide  in  the  Spring. 

1 2.  Taragon,  is  an  old  Herb,  which  many  People  life 
with  the  fmall  Sallad  Herbs  *,  but  it  has  a  very  ftrong 
Tafte,  and  a  very  little  will  give  a  Tafte  to  a  great 
Sallad  ;  you  muft  part  the  Roots  of  it  in  March. 

13.  Curl’d  Endive,  is  the  beft  Sort  of  Endive,  and  is 
what  we  ufe  in  the  Garden  after  it  is  blanched,  but 
without  blanching  it  is  too  bitter  ;  it  is  commonly  ufed 
in  the  Winter  Sallads,  when  there  is  no  Cabbage  Lettuce 
£0  be  had;  you  muft  fow  it  for  that  Ufe  in  September , 
and  plant  it  out  when  it  has  got  two  or  three  Leaves, 
and  when  it  is  grown  large,  tye  the  Leaves  up  toge¬ 
ther,  and  in  a  Fortnight  |it  will  blanch  ;  one  may  fow 
fame  in  the  Spring,  but  there  is  no  want  of  Sallad 
Herbs  in  the  Summer. 

14.  Sellery,  is  for  the  Winter  Sallads,  becaufe  it 
very  hot,  but  it  is  a  long  Time  growing,  and  it  muft  be 
fown  in  February  or  March ,  upon  an  old  hot  Bed,  and 
prick’d  out  when  it  has  got  three  or  four  Leaves,  and 
about  June  or  July  plant  it  in  Trenches,  and  when  it  is 
grown  pretty  large,  earth  it  up  by  little  and  little,  ’till 
the  Earth  reaches  near  the  Top  of  the  Plants,  and  it 
will  be  foon  White,  or  you  may  fow  fome  in  May^  to 
come  late  in  the  Winter,  or  early  in  the  Spring. 

15.  Sweet  Fennel,  or  Fuiochi^  when it  is  blanched,  is 
eaten  by  fome  People  that  have  been  abroad,  and,  I 
have  heard  fay,  is  a  very  good  Sallad  :  You  muft  fow  it 
in  March ,  and  plant  it  out  while  the  Plants  are  fmall, 
and  after  that,  when  they  are  about  fix  Inches  high, 
plant  them  in  Trenches,  and  earth  them  up  for  blanch¬ 
ing,  as  you  would  do  Sellery. 

16.  Common  Fennel,  is  eaten  both  raw  and  boyl’d, 
and  is  only  a  Sallad  forFiih,  fuch  as  Salmon  or  Mackerel : 

.  it 
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it  muft  be  Town  in  March  or  April,  and  will  laft  a  good 
while  *,  this  ftionld  always  be  in  a  Garden. 

The  Roots  of  Red  Beets  boil’d  and  eaten  fornetimes 
with  Sallads  in  Winter,  and  Horfe  Radiih  Roootsfcraped, 
and  the  Flowers  of  Nafturtium  Indicum ,  are  ufed  in 
Summer  ♦,  but  I  fhail  tell  how  to  raife  them  in  another 
Place. 

ROOTS  and  SALLADS  for  boiling, ,  and  to  be  ufed  in 

the  Kitchen . 

1.  Orange  Carrot,  is  to  be  Town  in  February  and 
March ,  in  Ground  well  dug  and  light,  and  muff  be 
hough’d,  fo  that  two  may  not  grow  clofe  together  ;  for 
if  they  do,  they  will  not  root  as  they  fhould  do.  You 
may  low  fomc  in  Auguft  to  ftand  the  Winter,  and  ferve 
to  draw  loon  in  the  Spring  :  There  is  a  White  Carrot 
that  may  be  fown  in  the  Spring  with  the  Orange  Carrot. 

2.  The  Red  or  Purple  Carrot  is  thebeif,  and  muft  be 
town  like  the  other  Carrot.  Tho’  the  Carrot  is  faid  to 
be  a  nouriftiing  Root,  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  never 
digefts,  but  paftes  thro’  the  Body  in  every  Refpe&s  as 
it  was  received  into  the  Stomach. 

3.  The  Parfnip  is  a  very  good  Root  to  be  boiled  in 
the  Winter,  and  it  muft  be  town  in  February  or  March 
at  fartheft ;  for  it’s  a  long  time  a  growing,  and  it  muft 
be  houghed  like  a  Carrot. 

4.  The  Round  and  long  Turnep,  and  the  Yellow 
Turnep,  muft  all  be  tfown  about  the  End  of  June ,  for 
to  bring  good  Roots  in  the  Winter-,  but  they  muft  be 
fown  thin,  and  be  hough’d  when  they  have  got  three  or 
four  Leaves;  to  ftand  every  one  fmgle,  or  they  will  not 
thrive.  You  may  alfo  fow  fome  in  the  fame  manner  in 
the  Spring,  to  have  a  few  in  the  Summer. 

5.  The  Red  Beet  Root,  when  it  is  boiled,  eatsvery 
well  with  Vinegar  after  it’s  cold,  and  is  often  Diced  in¬ 
to  Sallads  in  the  Winter.  You  muft  fow  it  in  the  Spring  , 

O  3  about 
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about  the  Beginning  of  March .  The  White  Beet  makes 
a  large  Root ;  but  the  Leaves  only  are  ufed  to  boil  in 
Soups,  and  fometimes  in  Sallads :  You  muft  fow  it 
when  you  low  the  Red  Beet  Break  the  Seed-pods  of 
both  thefe  when  you  fow  them,  or  elfe  they  will  come 
up  double,  and  one  Plant  fpoil  the  Rooting  of  the 
others. 

6.  Skirret  is  a  (mail  Root  when  it  isboyled*  and  muft 
be  fown  in  February  and  March,  or  elfe  we  may  part  the 
Roots  then,  and  plant  them  in  very  line  Mould,  other- 
wife  the  Roots  will  be  very  fmall.  Thefe  boyl’d  and 
ferved  with  Sugar,  Butter,  and  Sack,  make  a  fine  Diih. 

7.  Scorzonera,  is  a  Root  which  fome  like  when  it  is 
boyl’d,  and  muft  be  fown  in  February  or  March,  in  Jigh 
Ground,  to  make  the  Root  large.  Thefe  Roots  are  to 
be  boyled  and  treated  like  the  Skirret. 

8.  Salfifie,  a  Root  which  fome  People  eat  when  ?tis 
i  oyl’d  5 .  which  you  may  fow  in  February  and  March , 
in  Ground  that  has  been  well  dug. 

9.  Jerufalem  Artichoke,  is  a  Root  fit  to  be  eat  about 
Chrifimas ,  when  it  is  boyl’d  :  You  muft  encreafe  it  by 
dividing  the  Roots  in  January  or  February.  Any  Ground 
will  ferve  for  it.  It  taftes  like  the  Bottom  of  an  Arti- 
choake,  and  is  eaten  with  Butter,  Pepper  and  Salt  like 
it. 

10.  The  Potatoe,  both  the  White  and  Red,  are  very 
good  Roots  for  boyling  all  the  Winter  long  ;  you  muft 
raife  a  Crop  out  of  the  fmall  knobbed  Roots  to  be  put 
in  the  Ground  in-  January  or  February  at  the  fartheft  j 
-But  let  the  Ground  be  well  dug. 

1 1 .  Horfe  Radifti  is  a  Root  to  be  fcraped  for  Sauces 
when  it  is  raw.  You  muft  encreafe  it  by  digging  the 
Ground  deep,  and  lowing  the  moft  knobbed  Bits  of  the 
Roots,  about  September  or  February .  This  is  ufed, 

when  3tis  fcraped,  as  a  Garnifh  to  Roafted  Flefh,  and 
11  forts  of  Fifh.  ~ 

12.  The  Rampion  is  a  very  good  Root  to  be  boil’d 
and  eaten  with  Oil  and  Vinegar,  or  Salt,  when  ’tis  cold  5 

but 
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but  it  is  in  few  Gardens :  ’Tis  none  of  the  largeft 
Roots,  but  is  thought  to  be  pleafant,  We  muft  fow  it 
Year,  tor  it  runs  to  Seco  the  f'conci  Year,  and 
then  is  not  good.  The  Time  of  fowing  is  in  March, 
and  the  Root  will  be  fit  for  eating  the  Winter  fol- 
lowing. 

13.  AUifanckrs,  or  Alexanders,  are  by  lo me  People 
ufed  as  a  Sallad  both  raw  and  boyl’d,  that  part  of  the 
Root  next  the  Leaves,  and  the  Leaves  with  it;  but 
the  lower  part  of  the  Root  is  not  fo  tender,  and  there¬ 
fore  rejedted  '•  But  this  muft  be  eaten  before  it  runs  to 
Seed.  You  muft  fow  it  in  March-,  ’tis  but  in  few 

Gardens.  .  . 

14.  The  Strasburgh  Onion  muft  be  fown  in  February 
or  March  for  a  Crop,  to  be  hough’d  when  they  are 
three  Inches  high,  that  two  may  not  grow  clofe  toge¬ 
ther  ;  for  if  they  do,  they  will  not  have  good  Roots. 
This  fort  will  keep  in  the  dry  Root  longer  than  any 
Onion. 

15.  The  Spanijh  Onion  is  much  the  fweeteft  Onion 
of  any,  but  is  apt  to  fhoot  in  the  Houfe,  it  muft  be 
fown  juft  like  the  other,  and  hough’d,  and  you  may 
fow  Ibme  a  little  before  Michaelmas  to  draw  young  O- 
nions  in  the  Winter ;  but  in  this  and  the  other,  there 
muft  be  fpecial  Care  to  dry  them  well  before  we  day 
them  up.  You  may  plant  both  thefe  S01  lS  of  Onions 
in  January.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  fave  Seed  from 
them,  plant  out  feme  to  have  them  large. 

16.  The  Welch  Onion  is  a  Sort  that  brings  Off-fets 
about  the  Root ;  you  may  fow  it  in  March  or  in  Sep¬ 
tember ,  to  draw  in  the  Winter. 

17.  Efc’nalots,  or  Shalots,  are  to  be  raifed  by  the 
Root;  for  they  increafe  plentifully:  We  muft  plant 
the  Roots  fingle  in  January,  and  take  them  up  after  the 
o-reen  Tops  are  withered,  and  fo  dry  them.  One  of 
thefe  will  give  a  better  Relilh  to  a  Sauce  than  an  Oni¬ 
on. 


O  4 
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18.  ^Rockambolc  is  a  Root,  tho*  it  grows  upon  a 
Plant,  and  mightily  in  Requeft;  you  muft  increafe  it 
by  fctting  the  Rockamboles  in  January  or  February , 
the  lateft,  and  gather  them  when  the  Stalk  is  turn’d 
Yellow  in  dry  Weather.  One  of  thefe  will  give  Fla¬ 
vour  to  any  Sauce  if  you  rub  a  Plate  with  it. 

19.  Garlick  is  the  ftrongeft  Root  of  all  among  Oni¬ 
ons,  and  muft  be  encreafed  by  letting;  the  Roots  fingle 
m  January  and  February ,  and  may  be  taken  up  when 
the  Leaves  and  Stalks  are  dry,  or  turn’d  Yellow. 

20.  Chives,  or  Syves,  are  only  ufed  in  the  green 
Tops,  which  are  cutoff  to  ferve  as  young  Onions ; 
but  their  Roots  may  be  always  in  the  Ground  :  The 
way  to  encreafe  them,  is  to  divide  the  Roots  very  early 
in  the  Spring,  or  in  July  or  Augujt . 

The  C  O  L  By.  in  its  fever al  Sorts . 

1.  THe  Cauly-fiower,  or  Colly*  flower,  or  Cole-flow¬ 
er,'  is  loook’d  upon  to  be  the  moft  worth  of  all  this 
Kind ;  it  muft  be  raifed  by  the  Seed  in  Spring,  and 
prick’d  out  when  it  has  three  or  four  Leaves,  and  when 
it  is  above  five  Inches  high,  plant  it  out  for  good,  and 
give  every  Plant  a  great  deal  of  Water;  fo  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  July  fow  forne  more  to  be  prick’d  out  for  Hand¬ 
ing  the  Winter ;  but  they  muft  be  under  fome  Cover, 
either  Bell  Glaffes,  or  Frames  and  Glades,  or  elfe  they 
will  be^apt  to  go  off  by  the  Frofts,  and  you  will  have 
good  Flowers  in  'May. 

2.  The  Sugar  Loaf  Cabbage,  is  an  early  Cabbage, 
winch  is  brought  firft  toMarket ;  we  muft  low  the  Seeds 
in  the  Middle/ of  July,  and  prick  them  out  like  the 
Coby-flower,  to  ftand  the  Winter;  and  if  the  Ground 
be  open  in  January,  plant  them  out  for  good,  and 
'keep  them  watering  well  in  March  and  April,  they  will 
come  tee  beginning  of  June ,  nay  even  in  May  we  have 
fome  of  them. 


3.  The 
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3.  The  Batterfea  Cabbage,  is  a  very  good  early  Sort, 
and  mu  ft  be  railed  juft  like,  the  Sugar-Loaf  Cabbage:  It 
comes  in  much  about  the  fame  Time,  but  is  larger. 

4.  The  Ruffia  Cabbage,  is  very  fweet  in  eating,  but 
is  the  fmalleft  of  all.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  may  be 
fown  in  July,  to  ftand  the  Winter,  as  well  as  in  March , 
to  make  a  Cabbage  for  the  Winter  •,  we  may  alfo  fow  the 
other  Cabbages  in  March ,  to  make  Winter  Cabbages  % 
but  you  muft  fhade  them  when  they  are  prick’d  out, 
and  water  them  well. 

5.  The  Dutch  Cabbage,  is  one  of  the  largeft  Cabba- 
ges  we  have,  and  does  very  well  for  a  Winter  Cabbage, 
and  fo  muft  be  fown  in  February  or  March ,  and  ma¬ 
naged  like  the  former  ;  This  brings  Sprouts  when  the 
Cabbage  is  cut,  that  are  like  little  Cabbages,  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  all  other  Sprouts  in  Sweetnefs. 

6.  The  Red  Cabbage,  is  very  feldom  ufed,  but  for 
garnifhing  of  Dilhes  and  Pickling,  becaufe  of  its  Co¬ 
lour,  which  is  a  very  deep  Red.  You  muft  fow  it  in 
February  or  March ,  and  prick  it  out  as  the  other  Cab¬ 
bages,  to  be  afterwards  planted  to  cabbage  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  All  thefe  Cabbages,  if  we  have  a  Mind  to  get 
Seeds  from  them,  you  muft  take  up  the  whole  Plant  in 
January ,  and  v/hen  you  have  trimm’d  off  the  loofe 
Leaves,  fet  it  in  the  Ground  fo  deep,  that  only  the 
Top  of  the  Cabbage  may  be  feen,  and  the  Flower- 
Stalk  will  come  ftrong,  and  give  good  Seed. 

7.  The  Savoy  Cabbage,  both  the  white  and  green 
Sort,  ,  muft  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  and  prick’d  out  to 
ftand  till  they  are  fit  to  plant  out  for  good  ;  they  will 
be  fit  to  cut  in  the  W inter,  when  they  have  large  Heads, 
and  Cabbages  are  gone.  They  are  very  fweet  eating. 

8.  The  Cole  wort,  or  wild  Cole,  never  makes  an 
Head  or  Cabbage,  but  brings  large  Leaves,  that  are 
very  fweet  when  they  are  boiled.  You  muft  fow  them 
in  June  or  July,  to  ftand  the  Winter,  and  they  will  be 
fit  to  eat  in  the  Spring. 


CurPd 
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g.  Curl’d  Cole  worts*  or  Curl’d  Worts,  is  a  Sorr  of 
Cole  with  jagged  cut  Leaves,,  ftrip’d  with  many  Co¬ 
lours  ;  it  ferves  to  garnifli  Di  flies,  but  is  never  boil’d 
or  eaten,  that  ever  I  heard  of.  You  muft  fow  them  in 
March ,  and  prick  them  out  as  you  do  Cabbage  Plants. 
When  you  plant  them  out,  they  mult  ftand  two  Feet 
afunder. 

10.  Cole  Rape,  or  Cole  Turnep,  is  rais’d  in  feme 
Gardens,  and  the  Turncp-like  part  boil’d  and  eaten  $ 
this  Plant  has  a  large  Bunch  or  Knob  as  big  as  a  large 
Turnep,  juft  above  Ground,  and  upon  that  grow 
Leaves  like  Coleworts,  which  are  alfo  good  to  eat 
when  they  are  young.  You  muft  fow  it  in  February 
or  March .  When  you  boil  this  Turnep-like  part,  pare 
it  firft  as  you  would  do  a  Turnep,  and  if  it  is  very 
large  flit  it  in  two, 

.  .  ?  •  *  •  '  js  V 

P  LAN  T  S  of  Uje  in  the  Kitchen * 

1  e  The  Artichoke,  muft  be  encreafed  by  Off- fets, 
planted  in  the  Spring,  two  Feet  afunder,  and  the 
Ground  muft  be  very  rich  and  line,  and  thefe  young 
Plants  will  bear  Artichokes  at  Michaelmas ,  and  make 
ftrong  Plants  for  another  Year,  to  bear  in  June  :  You 
may  alfo  raife  them  from  Seeds  if  you  fow  them  in 
April.  Cut  thefe  always  with  long  Stalks,  that  you 
may  break  them  from  the  Choaks,  and  thereby  free 
the  Heads  from  the  Strings,  which  a  Knife  will  hot 
do. 

2.  Spanijh  Cardoon,  or  Chardone,  grows  fomething 
like  the  Artichoke,  but  the  Head  of  the  Flowers  is  not 
fit  to  eat ;  thofe  that  ufe  this  Plant,  ufe  only  the  Ribs 
of  the  Leaves  blanched,  after  they  have  pull’d  out  the 
Strings,  and  boil’d  the  reft  till  they  are  a  little  tender, 
and  then  fry  them  :  You  muft  fow  it  in  the  Beginning 
of  March ,  and  plant  it  out  when  it  has  made  two  or 
three  Leaves,  and  two  Feet  apart,  in  Lines  j  and  as 

foon 
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foon  as  the  Leaves  are  grown  about  three  Feet  high,  tye 
them  up  with  Bafs  or  Hay-bands,  and  lay  Earth  up 
about  them,  and  in  three  Weeks  they  will  be  blanched 
lit  for  ufe  ;  you  mull  then  cut  them  in  the  Root,  lea¬ 
ving  the  Knob  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Root,  and  all 
being  well  walked  with  a  Brufh,  the  Leaves  mull  be 
Gripp’d  of  their  Strings,  and  cut  into  Lengths  about 
fix  Inches.  ' 

3.  Afparagus  mull  be  Town  in  March ,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  March ,  mull  be  planted  about  ten  Inches  apart, 
upon  good  rich  Land,  and  fo  be  let  Hand  till  the  third 
Spring,  without  cutting  any  while  they  are  in  the  Bud  | 
for  it  deltroys  the  Circulation  of  Sap  between  the  Stalk 
and  the  Roots,  which  will  make  the  young  Shoots 
fmall,  if  you  cut  any  while  the  Plant  is  growing  ;  but 
in  three  Years  they  will  be  Brong  enough  to  begin  to 
cut  ;  but  we  mull,  in  the  Beginning  of  June ,  let  it  run 
to  bear  Seed,  and  not  cut  down  the  Hawlm  or  Stalks, 
till  November ,  and  then  dig  up  the  Alleys,  and  fling  up 
fome  of  the  Earth  upon  Beds.  You  may  take  up  a 
Parcel  of  good  Roots  in  November ,  and  plant  them  on 
an  hot  Bed  to  come  Chrijlmas . 

4.  The  Cucumbers  may  be  rais’d  two  ways,  both  upon 
hot  Beds,  and  upon  the  natural  Ground;  if  you  fow’em 
upon  hot  Beds,  you  may  put  in  the  Seed  the  beginning 
of  February ,  and  mull  prick  them  out  when  their  Ear- 
leaves  are  open’d,  and  when  they  are  in  their  firfl:  great 
Leaf,  plant  them  out  in  a  frefli  hot  Bed,  five  Plants  in  a 
Hole  ;  and  if  you  fow  them  in  the  natural  Ground,  only 
ftir  the  Earth  a  little,  and  fow  a  few  Seeds  in  an  Hole, 
without  any  Dung,  in  the  firfl:  Week  in  May ,  and  they 
will  bring  very  good  Fruit,  without  any  Trouble;  but  it 
will  be  bell  to  let  them  have  fome  Bullies  to  run  up,  and 
they  will  hold  fruiting  a  long  Time,  if  they  are  of  a 
prickly  duller  Sort  of  Cucumbers. 

5.  The  Melon  is  not  fo  hard  to  raife,  as  moll  People 
think  for you  may  fow  it  in  an  hot  Bed  the  beginning 
of  February ,  and  mull  prick  it  out  like  the  Cucumber, 

and 
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and  when  your  Plants  have  got  a  great  Leaf,  plant  them 
out  upon  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  under  Frames  and  Glaflfes, 
three  or  four  Plants  in  an  Hole,  and  let  your  Plants  run? 
without  cutting  off  the  falfe  Bloflbms,  for  they  help  to 
fet  the  Fruit;  and  if  the  Plants  are  not  much  diffurb’d 
with  Pruning,  you  may  have  a  good  Crop  :  Or  elfe  you 
may  fow  fome  Melon-feed  in  March ,  upon  a  hot  Bed, 
and  when  they  are  fit  to  plant  out,  fet  them  under  a  South 
Wall,  and  keep  them  cover’d  with  Bell  Glades,  till  the 
Frofts  are  over,  and  leading  them  to  run  up  againft  the 
Wall,  you  will  have  good  ripe  Fruit  in  Plenty,  for  it’s 
the  Nature  of  a  Melon  and  Cucumber  to  run  up  what¬ 
ever  they  can  catch  hold  of,  as  one  might  know  by 
their  Clafpers,  if  there  had  not  been  Experience  of  it; 
the  Heat  of  the  Wall  will  ripen  the  Fruit,  There  are 
feveral  Sorts  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  but  the  French 
Melons,  and  the  Rujfia  Melons,  bear  the  beft  in  the 
Englijh  Gardens  ;  the  Italian  Melons  run  into  Vine,  and 
don’t  bear  well:  And  fcrCumcumbers,  there  is  th Murkey 
Cucumber,  a  very  large  Fruit,  but  an  indifferent  Bearer, 
and  the  long  and  fhort  prickly  Cucumbers ;  the  fhort 
Sort  is  early,  but  not  near  fo  early  as  the  early  duffer 
Cucumber. 

6.  The  Gourd  ;  there  is  a  Sort  of  it  with  Fruit  a  Yard 
long,  and  feveral  Sorts  with  Fruit  that  are  like  Bottles, 
fome  big  enough  to  hold  a  Gallon,  and  with  little  Fruit 
that  will  not  hold  a  quarter  of  a  Pint ;  fome  bear  round 
Fruit,  like  Oranges,  and  others  of  other  Shapes.  They 
are  all  very  rambling,  and  muff  be  planted  where  they 
can  run  up  Props ;  but  you  muff  fowjthem  on  a  hot  Bed, 
the  End  of  March ,  and  not  let  them  be  planted  in  the 
open  Ground,  till  the  Middle  of  May,  and  you  may 
exped  a  good  Parcel  of  ripe  Fruit,  chiefly  if  you  plant 
them  under  a  South  Wall. 

7.  The  Pompion  or  Pumkin,  muff  be  rais’d  juft  like 
the  Gourd,  and  need  not  have  any  Dung, when  you  plant 
it  out  for  good.  The  Fruit  of  this  will  keep  all  Winter, 
and  the  flefhly  Part  being  cut  and  baked  with  fome 
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Sugar,  eats  very  well ;  fometimes  Apples  arc  mixt  with 
it,  and  gives  the  Apples  a  good  Flavour. 


Pot-Herbs 5  and  Herbs  ufed  for  Difiilling ,  &c. 

1.  Parfley,  is  of  two  Sorts,  the  common  and  the 
Curl'd,  but  they  both  anfwer  the  fame  End  in  the 
Kitchen  :  Itmuft  be  town  in  February ,  or  March ^  or  in 
April  it  will  do  ;  or  againft  Winter,  fow  it  in  Auguft  ; 
you  moft  keep  it  cut  down,  and  it  will  fhootafrefh,  for 
the  Nicety  of  it  is  to  have  it  young,  and  one  fhouldhave 
a  great  deal  of  it ;  for  it  is  the  moft  common  Herb  in 
ufe  :  You  may  fow  it  in  Beds,  or  in  Edgings.  lam  told, 
that  the  People  in  Holland  boil  the  Roots  of  it,  and  eat . 
it  as  a  good  Difh.  The  large  Leaves  are  very  good 
boil’d  as  a  Green,  fuch  as  Spinage,  &5V. 

2.  Succory  is  ufed  to  be  eaten  in  Sallads,  as  well 
Endive,  either  green  Leaves,  or  after  it  has  been  bury’d 
in  Sand  for  a  while  to  whiten,  which  helps  to  take  oft" 
the  Bitternefs  ;  but  it  is  different  from  Endive,  in  that 
the  Succory  will  laft  feveral  Years,  and  Endive  lafts  but 
one  Year.  You  muft  fow  it  in  March , 

3.  Borage,  is  to  be  fown  every  Year  in  March ,  and  in 
Autumn  ;  the  Leaves,  while  they  are  tender,  are  ufed  in 
Broths ;  and  the  Flower-Stalks  in  cool  Tankards  1  the 
Flowers  are  good  in  Sallads. 

4.  Buglofs,  is  a  Plant,  whofe  Leaves  are  chiefly  ufed  in 
Broths ;  it  remains  a  long  Time  in  the  Garden,  and 
may  be  fown  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn  :  It  bearsa  pleafant 
blue  Flower,  which  with  the  Buds,  that  are  reddifh 
Purple,  make  a  pretty  Show.  This  is  now  pretty  much 
out  of  Fafhion,  tho3  a  wholefome  Plant. 

5.  Burnet,  is  a  good  Plant  for  Sallads,  to  cut  the 
young  tender  Leaves  with  the  filial]  Herbs;  for  it  gives  a 
Sallad  a  Tafte  as  if  there  were  Cucumbers  in  it;  and  the 
Fiowers-Stalks  are  ufed  in  cool  Tankards,  with  Borage; 
You  may  raife  it  from  Seeds  in  Marche  or  you  may 
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tranfplant  the  Roots  then  or  in  Autumn  *5  but  when  the 
Leaves  are  largeand  hard,  you  fhould  cut  them  off,  and 
you  will  find  the  Plants  will  fpring  afrefh. 

6*  Clary,  the  Leaves  of  it  are  ufed  in  Amlets,  made 
with  Eggs,  and  famuli  be  in  a  Garden  :  You  muff  fow 
it  in  March^  and  fhould  uie  only  the  young  Leaves. 
The  Leaves  muff  be  Hired  fmall,  and  beat  up  with  Eggs* 
and  fome  Pepper  and  Salt,  and  fome  ufe  Onion  fhred 
with  them. 

7*  The  Marygold  ;  the  befi:  Sort  of  it  is  the  double 
Dutch  Marygold,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  March ,  and 
it  will  blow  a  long  Time  ;  as  the  Flowers  blow,  they 
mull  be  gather’d,  and  the  Flower  Leaves  pick’d  clean 
from  the  Stalks,  and  dry’d  in  the  Shade,  in  a  Place  where 
there  is  no  Duff,  and  then  put  in  Paper  Bags,  to  be  kept 
dry  for  ufe.  This  is  a  mighty  Flower  for  Pottage,  ufed 
in  every  County  in  England ,  and,  next  to  Saffron,  is 
accounted  a  Cordial ;  abundance  of  Marygold-leaves  are 
ufed  to  mix  with  Saffron. 

8.  Pot  Marjoram,  is  a  fweet  Herb,  that  lafts  feveral 
Years,  and  muff  be  raifed  from  Slips,  to  be  planted  in 
March ,  or  by  dividing  the  Roots  •,  but  this  Herb,  in 
frofty  Weather,  is  not  fweet,  fo  that  you  fhould  have 
fome  Summer  fweet  Marjoram  dry’d,  to  ufe  in  the  Win- 
ter.  The  Power  of  the  Sweet  Marjoram  is  good  in 
Soups,  and  in  Gravies,  or  Savory  Sauces  ;  and  when 
the  Pot  Marjoram  is  in  its  Prime,  fhred  it,  and  put 
it  into  your  Soup. 

9.  Dill,  is  ufed  in  pickling  of  Cucumbers,  and  for 
nothing  elfe  in  the  Kitchen,  as  I  know  of :  You  muff 
fow  it  in  March ,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  your  Ufe  in  July^ 
when  you  may  gather  thefaireflCucumbers  for  Pickling. 

10.  Summer  Sweet  Marjoram  muff  be  fown  in  Aprils 
and  muff  be  pull’d  up,  and  dry’d,  in  the  Shade,  about 
the  End  of  Summer,  and  kept  in  Bags  of  Paper  in  a  dry 
Place. 

1 1 .  My  nth,  the  young  Tops  are  good  in  Sallads,  and 
boil’d  for  many  Sauces,  and  Diftilling:  You  fhould  alfo 
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cut Jotne  when  it  is  young,  and  dry  it  as  you  do  Sweet 
Marjoram,  for  Winter  ule  ;  for  then  you  have  no  green 
Mynth  but  what  grows  upon  hot  Beds.  You  muft  raife 
it,  by  dividing  the  Roots  in.  February . 

12.  Summer  Savory,  is  to  be  raifed  from  Seed  in 
Mpril. 

13.  Winter  Savory,  is  a  common  Pot-herb,  to  be 
raifed  by  Slips  in  March ,  and  may  be  planted  in  Edging 
it  has  been  much  ufed  in  the  Kitchen,  but  now  is  feE 
dom  brought  there. 

14.  Thyme  muft  be  raifed,  either  by  the  Seeds  fawn 
in  April,  or  by  Slips  in  February  or  March  ;  There  are 
many  Sorts  of  it,  as  the  Mother  Thyme,  Lemon  Thyme, 
Orange  Thyme,  and  fome  Sorts  ftriped  :  All  of  them 
may  be  raifed  by  Slips  in  March  ;  but  none  are  ufed  in 
the  Kitchen,  but  the  common  Pot  Thyme. 

b  *5°  Nepp,  or  Mountain  Mynth,  is  ufed  by  fome,  to 
give  an  high  Relifli  in  Sauces  5  it  muft  be  cncreafed  by 
parting  the  Roots  in  March . 

16.  Tanfey,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  Kitchen  tho®  a 
very  bitter  Plant :  You  may  encreafe  it,  by  dividing  the 
Roots  in  March ,  or  in  Autumn.  The  young  Tops 
early  in  the  Spring  may  be  prefs’d,  and  a  very  little  of 
their  Juice,  mixt  with  the  Juice  of  Spinage,  will  make 
a  Tanfey. 

17.  Hyfiop,  is  a  ufeful  Plant,  frequently  afk'dfor  in 
a  Family.  Itlafts  feveral  Years,  and  may  be* raifed  by 
Seeds  fown  in  March ,  or  by  Slips  in  the  fame  Month, 
It  makes  a  good  Edging. 

18.  Balm,  is  a  good  Herb,  ufed  fometimes  in  cool 
Tankards,  and  for  Diftilling  :  You  muft  increafeit,  by 
parting  the  Roots  in  March ,  and  in  Autumn. 

19.  Sage  is  of  a  great  many  Sorts  ;  but  you  muft  be 
fure  to  have  two  or  three  of  them  in  the  Garden  5  that  is 
the  red  Sage  for  the  Kitchen,  and  the  Sage  of  Virtue  and 
the  Wormwood  Sage,  for  Tea,  and  to  dry.  You  may 
raife  them  all  by  fetting  the  Slips  in  March  and  Aprils 
.the  beft  in  wet  Weather.  When  you  cut  Sage  to  dry, 
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you  muft  cut  the  young  Shoots,  in  a  dry  Day,  and  dry 
them  in  the  Shade,  and  keep  them  in  Paper  Bags. 

20.  Sweet  Bafil,  is  of  many  Sorts,  and  to  be  raifed 
every  Year  from  Seeds  Town  in  March ,  in  hot  Beds. 
Some  have  one  Scent,  and  fome  another,  but  all  of  them 
very  pleafant;  and  they  are  ufed  by  fome  French  Cooks, 
to  make  rich  Sauces.  You  may  dry  fome  for  the  Winter. 
Abundance  of  the  Bulli  Bafil  is  ufed  in  Snuff, 

21.  Rofemary,  is  often  in  ufe  in  a  Family,  and  muft 
be  raifed  by  Slips  in  April. 

t2.  Lavender  is  ufeddry,  and  to  bediftilkd  ;  and  one 
fhpuld  have  a  Bed  of  it.  You  muft  raife  it  by  Slips  in 
April  The  Flower  Stalks  laysd  among  Linen,  give  it 
a  grateful  Smell.  You  muft  cut  them  the  End  of 
May . ' 

23.  Columbine;  the  Leaves  of  this  are  ufed  by  fome 
People  to  boil  in  Broths;  fo  that  one  ihould  fow  fome 
in  March ,  on  purpofe  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Kitchen, 

24.  Rue  is  an  Herb  often  called  for,  and  ufed  in  Di- 
ftilling,  and  muft  be  raifed  by  Slips,  planted  in  March 
or  April. 

25.  Wormwood  is  ufed  in  Diftilling,  and  muft  be 
railed  by  Seeds  in  Marchy  in  which  Month  you  may 
tranfplant  the  Roots. 

26.  Smallage,  is  ufed  in  Soups  and  Broths :  You  muft 
fow  a  Bed  ol  it  in  March . 

27.  Leeks  are  mightily  ufed  in  the  Kitchen  for  Broths 
and  Sauces,  and  muft  be  raifed  by  Seeds  fown  in  Marchy 
and  planted  out  in  June*  to  Hand  for  Winter  Ufe.  The 
White  Part  fhould  only  be  ufed. 

28.  Scurvy-grafs,  is  ufed  by  many,  and  niuft  be  fown 
in  Marchy  in  a  fhady  Place.  ’Tis  to  be  bruifed  in  the 
Spring,  and  put  in  Ale,  or  Small-beer,  and  the  drink  is 
faid  to  be  good  againft  the  Scurvy. 

29.  Angelica,  is  an  excellent  Herb  for  Diftilling, 
and  in  a  Sweet-meat;  you  may  raife  it  from  Seeds  in 
Marchx  fowingthem  in  fome  ftiady  Place;  the  Roots 

will 
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will  {land  a  long  while,  if,  by -cutting  it  often  down^ 
you  keep  the  Plant  from  running  to  Seed ;  you  may 
'  like  wife  plant  out  young  Plants  in  the  Spring,  and  in  the 
Autumn ,  and  likewife  fow  it  in  the  Autumn , 

30.  I  he  Carduus  Benedidlus,  fhould  be  Town  every 
Spring,  i n  March,  for  it  is  of  Ufe  in  Diddling,  and  of 
other  Service  in  a  Family  ;  a  little  Bed  of  it  is  enough  % 
but  fome  fhould  be  dry’d  when  it  is  going  to  Seed^  to 
.  give  in  Tea  as  ah  Emetic. 

3 1-  The  Male  and  Female  Pseony,  fhould  alfo  be  in  a 
Kitchen  Garden  ;  for  they  are  often  afked  for  in  great 
F  am  dies  :  I  hey  muft  be  increafed  by  dividing  the  Roots 
in  February.' 

i  3 2;>  Pennyroyal,  is  alfo  a  Plant  much  ufed  in  moil 
Families,  and  mult  be  let  of  Slips  in  March,  in  fome 
fhady  Part  of  a  Garden.  Thofe  who  make  Uog£cs-pud~ 
dings  will  not  be  without  it,  and  the  diddled  Water  of 
it  is  very  life  fid  in  Womens  Cafes. 

3F  Cammomile,  was  ufually  planted  upon  Banks,  or 
in  the  .Walks  of  a  Garden  :  ’Tis  a  very  bitter  Herb,  and 
mud  be  railed  by  planting  the  Slips  in  March ,  or  in 
Auguft  :  The  double  Bloffom  Sort  is  the  bed. 

34.  Liquoris,  is  a  Root  of  Ufe,  and  may  be  planted 
in  alight  Earth,  of  little  Bits  of  the  Root  that  are  knob¬ 
bed,  in  February  or  March  ;  but  it  mud  dand  till  the 
third  Year,  before  it  be  taken  up,  and  then  it  will  bring 
a  good  Crop.  An  Acre  of  this,  well  grown,  is  worth 
Sixty  Pounds  at  lead. 

35.  Saffron,  is  a  very  u ft ful  Plant,  as  well  as  pleafant 
in  its  Flower  ;  it  is  increafed  by  planting  its  bulbous 
Roots  in  July  ;  2nd  in  the  third  Year,  it  .will  be  in 
Perfection  ;  but  will  bear  a  good  Quantity  of  Flowers 
the  fecond  Year.  This  is  worth  from  thirty  Shillings  to 
five  Pounds  a  Pound  fometimes. 

36.  iobacco,  as  a  Sort  of  Rarity,  and  to  make  Salve, 
may  be  railed  in  a  little  Quantity,  by  fjwing  the  Seed! 
either  upon  an  old  hot  Bedin  February ,  or  in  the  natural 
Ground  in  March ,  and  planted  out  when  it  has  got  three 
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Leaves  ;  if  you  would  dry  any  of  it,  gather  the  Leaves 
full  grown,  and  tye  them  in  Bunches,  and  dry  them  in 
the  Shade.  -  f  • 

37.  The  Mufhroom  and  Champignon,  ought  to  be 
in  every  Garden ;  the  Manner  of  making  the  Beds  for 
them  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Bradley's  Books ;  and  1 
have  with  making  fome  Experiments,  had  them  in  my 
Garden  all  the  Year  round,  having  provided  lome  or 
the  bell  Seed,  and  made  a  great  many  Improvements, 
fo  that  I  can  even  make  the  Seed  grow  any  where,  with¬ 
out  a  Bed  as  I  have  fhewn  to  feveral  Perfons. 

Thus  have  I  given  Directions  for  all  the  Plants  necef- 
fary  to  be  raifed  for  the  Kitchen  Garden,  except  the 
Nafturtium  Indicum,  or  Indian  Grefs  ;  and  that  is  fo 
fine  a  Flower,  that  one  may  well  enough  put  it  in  the 
Flower  Garden ;  but  it  is  a  ramping  Plant,  and  the 
Flowers  of  both  the  great  and  the  little  Sort,  are  very 
good  to  be  eat  in  Sailads  in  the  Summer;  fo  I  fhall 
fpeak  of  it  here,  and  you  may  place  it  where  you  pleafe  ; 
the  little  Sort  is  the  molt  ufed  in  Sailads ;  but  there  are 
fome  Gentlemen  will  eat  the  great  Kinds,  rather  than 
the  final!  Sort ;  I  mean  the  Flowers,  which  are  very 
warm,  efpecially  with  Cabbage-Lettuce;  you  mu  ft  raife 
them  both  from  Seeds  fown  in  the  Beginning  of  April 
in  the  natural  Ground,  or  elie  as  1  have  done,  raife 
them  in  the  Autumn,  and  keep  them  under  Cover  in 
the  Winter,  and  they  will  blow  early  in  the  next  Spring  ; 
but  I  never  knew  any-body  pradtife  this,  ’till  I  did  it 
myfelf,  and  fince  that,  feveral  have  done  it,  as  well  as 
raifing  other  fine  Annuals  in  Autumn. 
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FLOWER-SEEDS  and  PLANTS, 

N  •  ['S'.  .  -  • 

llfE  fhall  begin  with  Lasting  Flowers,  as, 

V  V  «•  The  Carnation,  or  July -tower,  may  be 
railed  from  Seeds  Town  in  Aprils  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
try  tor  Varieties  ;  or  if  you  would  increafe  the  Sorts 
you  have  already,  that  mud:  be  done  by  Layers,  as  foon 
as  the  Off-lets  are  big  enough  to  be  lay’d :  If  you  raife 
them  from  Seed,  fave  the  Seed  of  the  beft  Flowers, 
and  you  will  certainly  find  fome  good  ones  come  among 
them  :  in  laying  of  thefe  Flowers,  you  mull  make  the 
Earth  very  fine,  and  let  not  the  Layers  want  Water, 
and  in  about  fix  Weeks  time  they  will  have  {truck  Root  § 
in  September  take  them  up  and  pot  km  or  plant  them 
in  Beds  for  blowing ;  for  to  plant  them  in  the  Spring  is 
not  fo  well ;  they  will  blow  Jttronger  by  Autumn  plant¬ 
ing:  Their  Seafon  of  blowing  is  in  July  and  Auguft. 

2.  The  Auricula,  is  another  Flower  that  lafts  and  is 
very  much  admired  when  it  is  firiped  ;  the  Earth  for  it 
muft  be  light,  and  you  muft  take-off  the  Off-fets  either 
when  it  is  in  Flower,  or  the  Middle  of  July  ;  and  to 
have  them  blow  well,  they  muft  be  cover’d  in  the 
Spring  with'  Mats,  from  the  Rain,  elfe  that  will  wafti 
off  the  fine  Duft,  which  gives  them  the  chief  of  the! 
Colours.  There  are  many  hundred  Sorts  of  this  Flow¬ 
er,  as  well  as  the  Carnation ;  fo  that  a  Lift  of  either 
will  take  up  too  much  Room.  If  you  will  raife  Varie¬ 
ties  of  Auriculas,  you  muft  fow  the  Seed  in  fine  Earth, 
very  fhallow,  in  Auguft  or  September ,  and  keep  it  well 
water’d  till  it  comes  up,  and  cover’d  from  the  Frofts 
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or  elfe  fow  it  In  February ,  in  a  Box  of  fine  Earth,  and, 
if  the  Weather  is  dry,  cover  it  with  a  little  Chick- 
weed,  till  you  find  it  come  up  ;  and  don’t  negledt  to 
water  it.  Plant  out  your  feedling  Plants  at  Midfurnmer , 
and  fhade  them  for  a  Fortnight.  Thole  Flowers  that 
come  plain,  make  a  good  Show  in  an  open  Bed  •,  and  I 
have  feen  fome  plain  Flowers  brought  from  Holland , 
that  have  been  fold  for  a  great  Price.  Thofe  Flow¬ 
ers  which  are  ilriped,  and  richly  cover’d  with  a  dully 
Meal,  are  call’d,  Painted  Ladies  ;  thefe  blow  in  April, 
and  fome  in  Auguft  and  September . 

3.  The  Polyanthos  is  a  Flower  next  to  the  Auricula 
for  Beauty,  and  blows  much  in  the  fame  Manner; 
but  it  will  bear  the  Rain,  without  lofing  its  Colours. 
Some  Polyanthos  have  their  Flowers  enclos’d  in  Hulks, 
with  green  Leaves  about  them,  which  are  cafel  Pan¬ 
taloons,  and  feme  have  one  Flower  fet  in  another,  and 
call’d  Hole  in  Hofe,  and  others  have  the  Hulk  that  the 
Flower  grows  in  fplit  to  Pieces,  and  finely  colour’d, 
and  the  Flowers  fplit  likewife,  which  are  call’d  Shags, 
Feathers,  and  fcatter’d  Polyanthos.  They  generally 
blow  from  the  Beginning  ot  January ,  it  the  Weather*  is 
not  very  frofty,  to  the  End  of  April,  and  very  often  all 
the  Winter  long;  you  muft  raife  them  from  Seed,  like 
the  Auricula,  and  plant  them  in  common  Beds,  in  the 
Shade  ;  they  are  alfo  encreas’d  by  parting  the  Roots,  in 
July  or  Auguft ,  or  while  they  are  in  Flower,  in  the 
Spring. 

4.  The  Pink  Is  a  very  fweet  and  fine  Flower,  having 
a  great  many  Varieties,  fome  fingle,  mark’d  finely 
with  Red  in  the  Middle,  call’d  Pheafant-ey'd  Pink,  one 
fort  as  large  as  a  Carnation,  and  double,  with  the  Phea- 
fant-eye  in  the  Middle,  with  fiiort  Stalks ;  another  very 
fhort  call’d,  The  Dwarf  double  white  Butch  Pink  ; 
fome  alfo  call’d,  The  Maidens  Blufh,  or  Painted  Lady 
Pink  ;  another  double  red  Pink,  and  one  a  ftriped  Sort,  ' 
call’d,  the  Old  ManVhead  Pink,  which  blows  ail  the 
Winter,  if  it  be  fhelter’d  in  a  Green-houfe  ;  and  the 
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China  Fink,  which  is  a  very  fine  Sort,  and  brings  Flow¬ 
ers  finely  mark’d  in  the  Middle,  and  of  many  Colours; 
and  the  Roche[ier  Pink  is  a  very  good  Sort  for  making 
Edgings,  blowing  full  and  fhort.  We  may  raife  all 
theie,  it  they  bear  Seed,  by  lowing  them  in  March ,  but 
they  will  not  blow  till  the  fecond  Year,  unids  it  be  the 
China  Pink,  which  blows  the  fame  Summer;  and  you 
may  encreaie  all  thefe  by  making  Layers  of  them,  as  of 
Carnations.  Thefe,  molt  of  them,  blow  a  Month 
fooner  than  the  Carnations,  and  hold  a  long  while. 

5.  The  Sweet  William,  is  next  to  the  Pink  or  Car¬ 
nation,  for  we  have  feveral  Varieties  that  are  produced 
between  thefe  Sorts,  that  have  Leaves  like  Sweet  Willi¬ 
ams,  and  Flowers  of  Pinks  and  Carnations,  and  were 
raifed  from  Carnation  Seeds,  that  had  been  impregnated 
by  Sweet  Williams ;  fome  of  thefe  Plants  are  call’d^ 
Double  Sweet  Williams,  but  as  long  as  they  came 
from  Carnation  Seeds,'  they  have  as  much  to  do  with 
the  Carnation  as  the  Sweet  William,  and  fo  may  be  cal- 
ed  which  of  the  two  one  will :  But  Mr.  Bradley  calls 
them  Mules,  becaule  they  are  rais’d  between  two  Flow¬ 
ers  of  different  kinds:  You  may  encreafe  them  by  lay¬ 
ing  the  Qff-fhoots,  as  you  would  do  Carnations,  or  elfe 
by  fetting  Slips  or  Cuttings  in  the  Summer;  fo  you 
may  alfo  propagate  the  Sweet  Williams  by  Layers  or 
Cuttings,  or  low  them  in  March ,  and  they  will  blow 
the  fecond  Year:  You  may  alfo  tranfplant  them  in  the 
Spring,  and  at  Autumn.  Thefe  begin  to  blow  before 
the  Carnations,  but  laid  in  Flower  as  long  as  them,  and 
make  good  Flowers  for  Borders,  as  well  as  for  Pots. 

6.  Thrift,  is  a  lading  Plant,  fit  for  Edgings;  the 
bed  is  the  Scarlet  Thrift,  which  brings  the  fined  Flow- 
esr ;  but  the  mod  common  pale-colour’d  Thrift  makes  a 
fine  Show,  and  fo  does  the  white  Thrift,  but  that  is  ve¬ 
ry  lcarce;  it  is  commonly  planted  for  Edgings,  by  divi¬ 
ding  the  Roots  in  the  Spring,  and  in  tne  Autumn. 

7.  The  Tulip  is  a  wonderful  fine  Flower,  that 
brings  great  Varieties,  both  from  Seeds,  and  from  plain 
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Tulips,  which  are  call’d  Breeders  :  This  is  one  of  the 
bulbous  Roots,  which  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the 
Ground,  as  foon  as  ever  the  Stalks  are  quite  withered, 
and  then  dry’d  well,  and  laid  up  till  the  Beginning  of 
stnguji^  and  then  planted  in  fine  frefh  Earth  ;  but  I  fay 
this  of  the  fined:  Sorts,  where  you  would  keep  the 
Stripes;  for  the  more  common  Sort  may  flay  in  the 
Ground  three  Years,  to  make  the  morelncreafc  :  Some 
ehufe  to  keep  thefe  Tulip  Roots  out  of  the  Ground  till 
Qbiober ;  but,  in  my  Mind,  the  lefs  Time  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  Ground,  the  flronger  they  will  blow; 
but  yet,  I  have  known  feme  put  in  the  Ground  in  No¬ 
vember,  that  have  done  pretty  well,  but  they  were  of 
the  lateft  Sorts.  You  fhould  mind  to  put  all  the  for¬ 
ward  Sorts  into  the  Ground,  fooner  than  the  late 
Sorts ;  for  forme  will  begin  to  fhew  the  Flower  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  ;  and  thefe  fhould  be  fet  in  a  Bed  by  themfel'ves, 
as  well  as  the  late  ones,  that  every  Bed  may  be  full 
blown  in  its  right  Time.  Never  cut  down  the  Stalks 
of  the  Tulips  while  they  are  green,  nor  crop  off  the 
Seed-pods  till  they  are  ripe  ;  for  it  hinders  the  Circula¬ 
tion,  and  weakens  the  Root,  which  feeds  upon  the 
Stalk  2nd  Leaves,  as  well  as  they  feed  upon  the  Root. 
The  breeding  Tulips,  have  plain  Flowers,  but  if  they 
are  Hunted  one  Year,  they  will  break  into  Stripes  the 
next  Year,  for  the  molt  Fart;  for  laft  Year,  1724,  I 
had  a  Parcel  of  Bagget-primo  Tulips,  that  flood  a- 
mong  a  Plat  of  Yews  and  Box- trees,  and  were  fo  Hunt¬ 
ed  by  the  Tnks,  that  this  Year,  when  I  planted  them 
in  a  frefh  Bed,  I  had  hardly  fix  left,  but  what  were 
broke  into  Stripes,  and  many  of  them  as  good  Flow¬ 
ers  as  moft  in  England .  If  you  would  raife  them  from 
Seed,  you  fhould  low  the  Seed  as  foon  as  ’tis  ripe,  in 
Boxes,  or  Pots  of  fine  Earth;  and  if  you  fhelter  them 
the  fir  ft  Winter  under  Matts,  in  the  cold  Weather, 
you  may  have  them  begin  to  blow  in  four  or  five  Years 
afterwards,  and  they  will  bring  choice  Flowers ;  as  I 
canwitnefs,  by  having  feen  Mr.  ‘Trowed s  Tulips,  that 
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he  raifed  from  the  Seed  of  the  Iulip,  cal  d,  tne  Li~ 
umph  of  Europe ,  at  his  Gardens  in  Poplar ,  which  are 
as  fine  as  one  can  fee  any  where.  There  art  io  many 
Sorts,  tliat  one  can’t  well  make  a  Catalogue  ot  them. 
A  large  Bed  of  Tulips,  even  tho’  they  are  induiercnt, 
makes  as  fine  a  Show  as  any  flowers  in.  the  Garden. 

8*.  The  Anemony  has  a  Clog,  or  Tuberous  Root* 
and  brings  Flowers  that  are  very  much  admired,  both 
fingle  and  double,  ol  leveral  Colours ;  fome  plain,  and 
others  ftriped  ;  the  fingle  ones  flower  twice,  a  fear,  that 
is  in  the  Spring  and  in  September ,  and  molt  oi  the  W  in¬ 
ter,  if  the  Ground  is  light :  They  may  (land  two  Years 
well  enough  without  taking  up,  and  then  you  may 
divide  the  Roots  and  make  five  or  fix  oi  one;  but  you 
muft  never  tranfplant  them,  but  when  they  have  no 
Leaves  upon  them.  When  they  blow  in  tne  Spring, 
you  may  lave  the  Seed,  -  but  ir  you  don  t  watch  it 
well,  it  will  be  blown  away,  you  may  fow  it  upon 
a  Bed  of  fine  Earth,  as  foon  as  you  gather  it,-  very 
fhallow  ;  and  you  will  have  a  good  Crop  next  Year,  but 
you  mull  not  expedt  all  double  ;  when  they  blow,  mark 
the  good  ones,  and  take  them  up  when  tne  Leaves  are 
decayed,  and  fo  you  may  all  the  reft,  and  keep  them 
dry  to  plant  them  in  common  Borders ,  but  you  may 
fave  the  belt  out  of  the  Ground  till  September ,  and  fo 
plant  them  in  a  good  Bed  ;  when  you  take  them  up$ 
and  have  wafhed  them,  break  the  Roots  to  pieces,  la¬ 
ving  the  largeil  Knobs  by  themfelves,  for  blowing,  and 
the°fmall  Claws  to  be  put  in  a  Bed  by  themfelves,  to 
make  blowing  Roots  for  another  Year:  i  he  Height  of 
Bloom  is  in  April.  Thefe  are  fold  from  live  Shillings 

a  Pound,  to  twenty-five  Shillings. 

9.  The  Ranunculus,  is  one  of  the  fineft  Flowers  that 
ever  was  brought  into  a  Garden  ;  the  old  forts  of  Red 
make  a  daziing  Show,  but  are  almoif  loft,  bexaufe  of 
the  Finenefs  of  the  new  forts,  brought  from  Turkey  and 
Perfia ,  and  the  fine  forts  which  have  been  railed  from 

Seed  from  them.  Mr.  Potter ,  Gardener  oi  Mae^am9 
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has  the  befb  in  England ,  and  great  Varieties  of  ’em, 
which  blow  very  well  every  Year,  Plant  the  Roots  in 
September ,  and  make  the  Earth  very  fine  and  light,  and 
your  Flowers  will  blow  ftrong;  but  upon  necefiity,  you 
may  keep  the  Roots  out  of  the  Ground  dry*  till  the 
End  of  January ,  or  Beginning  of  February ,  and  they 
will  grow  pretty  well.  If  you  will  fave  the  Seed,  it  mult 
be  from  Semi-Doubles,  that  are  well  ftriped,  and  low 
them  very  fhallow  in  fine  Earth,  about  July  or  /luguft 
at  farthefc,  and  you  will  have  lome  to  blow  the  Year 
following.  T  hefe  Roots  may  be  taken  up  as  fbon  as 
the  Stalks  are  quite  wither’d,  and  laid  up  dry,  till  the 
Time  of  planting  ;  but  if  you  do  not  get  the  Seed  till 
3tis  Winter,  fow  it  the  end  of  January ;  and  if  the 
Weather  is  dry,  cover  the  Boxes  a  little  with  Chick- 
weed,  to  keep  them  moift,  till  they  come  up.  This 
blows  from  /Ipril,  till  the  End  of  May.  One  can’t 
have  too  many  Seedlings  of  thefe,  for  from  them  you 
will  always  have  Variety,  and  they  will  flower  much 
better  in  the  Ground  where  they  are  railed  from  Seed, 
than  if  they  were  to  be  tranfplanted  elfe-where. 

10.  The  Narcifius  is  a  fine  Plant,  and  flowers  early 
in  the  Spring,  beginning  in  March ,  and  ending  in  May ; 
that  is,  all  the  Sorts  are  fo  long  a  blowing ;  and  their 
Leaves  and  Flower  Stalks  will  be  dry  in  July,  and  then 
mayr  be  taken  up  to  be  tranfplanted  and  increafed,  by 
Separating  the  Off  fets:  I  have  heard  fay,  That  lome 
had  railed  good  Varieties  from  Seed  town  as  foon  as  theyr 
are  ripe,  io  that  one  may  try  with  little  Trouble;  but 
it  will  be  four  or  five  Years  before  they  blow :  they 
make  a  fine  Border-Flower,  and  I  believe  there  is  more 
than  fifty  Sorts  already,  if  you  believe  the  Dutch  Cata¬ 
logues  ;  thefe  are  bulbous  Roots,  moft  of  them  upon 
the  Yellow  and  the  White. 

ti.  The  Junquil,  is  a.  Sort  of  Narcifius,  but  with 
Leaves  like  Rulhes  ;  both  the  Double  and  the  Single  are 
vary  fweet  to  the  Smell,  and  comes  early  in  the  Spring; 
l  i.t  the  fingle  Junquil  blows  a  Fortnight  before  the 
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Double  Sort;  you  muft  take  up  thefe  Roots, and  divide 
the  Off-lets  in  June ,  and  you  may  keep  them  dry  till 
Augujl ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  Month  you  ftiould 
put  them  in  the  Ground  ;  for  Nature  fhews,  that  they 
want  it;  becaufe,  if  we  leave  them  in  the  Groundall  the 
Year,  the  Leaves  will  be  up  above  Ground,  before  Au¬ 
gujl;  is  out ;  this  Flower  will  come  in  Janury ,  if  you 
force  it  by  warm  Dung,  or  elfe  in  March  or  April  in 
the  natural  Ground. 

1 2.  The  bulbous  Iris,  both  the  great  and  fmallSort, 
has  a  great  many  Diverfities,  as  Red,  Blues,  Purples, 
Yellows,  and  Whites;  they  come  in  the  End  of  May  and 
in  June  •,  but  the  largeft  Sort  comes  the  lateft :  they 
make  a  fine  Show  when  we  have  little  elfe  but  annual 
Flowers  ;  you  may  raife  them  from  Seed,  and  have 
many  new  Sorts  ;  they  will  blow  in  four  or  five 
Years,  and  you  muft  fow  them  as  foon  as  the  Seed  is 
ripe,  in  fine  Earth  *,  the  Bulbs  muft  be  taken  up  and 
parted,  when  the  Flower- Stems  are  quite  decay'd,  and 
be  put  in  the  Ground  again  in  a  Month's  Time :  All 
the  Bulbs  that  you  raife  from  Seed  muft  be  prick'd 
out  thefecond  Year,  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  are  decay¬ 
ed,  and  be  planted  every  Year  at  greater  Diftances,  till 
they  blow. 

13.  The  Fritillary,  is  of  abundance  of  Sorts,  that 
have  been  raffed  from  Seed,  Town,  as  foon  as  the  Seed  is 
ripe,  in  Boxes  of  fine  Earth  ;  5tis  a  bulbous  Root  which 
blows  in  April  and  May  ;  I  have  feen  fome  of  them  very 
odd  in  their  Flowers ;  their  Roots  may  be  tranfplanted 
any  Time  when  their  green  Stalks  or  Leaves  are  decay'd 
o/gone,  and  you  may  keep  them  out  of  the  Ground  Till 
September :  They  Ihould  be  planted  in  one  Bed.  We 
have  had  the  fineft  Collection  from  Holland. 

,4.  The  Hyacinth,  is  a  great  Family,  fome  like 
Stars,  others  like  Bells,  others  like  Bunches  of  Grapes, 
and  fome  like  Feathers  •,  it  has  a  bulbous  Root,  and  is 
apt  to  increafe  very  much :  They  fay.  That  the  beft 
Sorts  are  in  Holland  ;  but  I  never  fawlofine  aCoiledion, 
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as  I  did  at  Mr.  cl  rowed* s  at  Poplar ,  which  he  raifed  from 
Seed  of  his  own  faving,  The  Seed  muff  be  fown,  as 
foon  as  it  is  ripe,  in  Pots  of  fine  Earth,  and  fo  planted  out 
every  Year,  ’till  they  blow  ;  the  Prime  of  Bloom  is  irt 
April,  of  ihofe  that  are  called  the  Butch  Kinds  ;  but 
fome  of  the  ftarry  Sorts  come  in  May ,  and  the  Grape 
Hyacinths  bring  the  Flowers  in  March .  The  Time  of 
taking  them  out  of  the  Ground,  is,  like  other  bulbous 
Roots,  when  their  Flower-Stalks  and  Leaves  are  wither¬ 
ed;  but  you  mufl  put  them  into  the  Ground  again  in  Au- 
P>uft  5  Hr  lome  put  forth  their  Leaves  very  early,  Not- 
withftanding  the  great  Value  that  are  fet  upon  fome  of 
them.  However,  I  think  a  good  Bed  of  thefe  they  call 
Pafftouts  make  as  beautiful  a  Show. 

15*  Cyclamen,  or  Sow-Bread,  is  of  many  Sorts, 
but  are  all  iaiieo  the  fine  Way  ;  that  is,  by  fowing  the 
oecds  or  Bulbs,  for  they  look  more  like  Bulbs  than 
Seeds,  as  fbon  as  they  are  ripe  ;  fome  Sorts  have  ftri- 
ped  Flowers,  white  and  red  ;  fome  white  and  fwret- 
fcented  ;  fome  only  plain  peach  Colour  ;  and  then  fome 
blow  in  Winter,  fome  in  the  Spring  ;  fome  in  the  Sum- 
tner,  and  lome  in  the  Autumn  :  His  a  pretty  Flower,  and 
all  of  them  have  pretty  painted  Leaves  that  make  a  good 
Show,  when  the  Flowers  are  gone;  the  fweet- fcented 
Sort  may  be  kept  in  Pots  to  be  houfed  in  Winter;  but  I 
have  heard,  that  it  will  (land  abroad.  The  feedling 
Plants  will  blow  in  about  four  Years. 

16.  T he  Crocus  is  a  fmall  bulbous  Root,  very  common  * 
in  Gardens,  and  of  a  great  many  Sorts,  which  I  fuppofe, 
firft  came  from  Seeds;  for  I  have  known  great  Varieties 
come  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  May  or  June  ;  thefe  will 
alfo  increafe  by  the  Roots,  which  multiply  every  Year  : 
Some  Sorts  blow  early  in  the  Spring,  and  fome  of  them 
are  in  flower  in  April ;  the  Time  of  taking  them  up,  is 
when  the  Leaves  are  quite  withered,  and  one  may,  in  a 
Month  or  two  afterwards,  return  them  to  the  Earth  in 
fingie  Roots,  became  they  begin  to  fhoot  early,  and 
efpeciaMy  if  you  have  a  Mind  to  make  them  increafe  ; 

but 
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but  I  have  kept  the  Roots  out  of  the  Ground  till  Chrift- 
mas ,  and  they  have  blown  very  well,  but  did  not  in- 
creafe  much  that  Year.  Thefe  make  a  good  Shew  in  Ed- 
o-ino-s,  and  will  blow  in  the  clofeft  Part  of  London  one 

O  ID  5 

Year. 

17.  The  Lilly,  though  it  is  an  old  Plant,  makes  a  fine 
Shew  in  great  Gardens,  if  you  have  all  the  Sorts,  which 
are  about  half  a  Score-,  there  are  the  Common  White, 
the  Double  White,  the  White  Striped,  and  the  White 
Lilly  with  ftriped  Leaves,  that  makes  a  good  Shew  with 
its  Leaves  all  Winter  •,  then  there  are  the  Orange  Lilly, 
and  the  Orange  Lilly  with  Variegated  Leaves,  the 
Roman  Lilly,  the  Flaming  Lilly,  and  two  or  three  ocher 
Sorts*,  all  thefe  have fcaly  Roots,  and  increafe  by  OfF-iets, 
or  may  be  increafed  by*the  very  Scales,  but  you  muft 
not  move  them,  but  when  they  have  no  green  Leaves  on 
them,  if  you  exped  them  to  thrive  :  The  Time  tor 
this  Work,  is  about  the  End  of  July,  or  in  Auguft , 
when  you  may  part  their  Roots. 

18.  The  Martagon,  or  Mountain  Lilly,  is  well  worth 
our  Trouble  to  nurfe  it  in  the  Garden,  for  there  are 
feveral  very  pretty  Sorts  of  Martagons,  as  Yellow,  Pur¬ 
ple,  White,  Orange  Colour,  and  Scarlet;  and  alfo  a 
very  fine  Sort  from  Virginia  ;  but  that  is  not  very  com¬ 
mon  :  the  Roots  of  Martagons  are  very  much  like  Lilly 
Roots,  and  increafe  the  fame  Way,  and  may  be  removed 
as  we  do  Lillies. 

19.  The  Crown  Imperial  is  another  Sort  of  Flower 
that  one  fhould  have  in  the  Garden;  the  Root  is  large 
but  not  fo  fcaly  as  the  Lillies  or  Martagons,  and  fmells 
very  ftrong,  like  a  Fox ;  there  are  feveral  Sorts  of  them, 
as  the  Orange,  the  White,  the  Yellow,  the  Imperial, 
the  Double,  and  fome  others,  befides  the  common  Sort 
with  ftriped  Leaves:  You  may  take  the  Roots  outof  the 
Ground,  as  foon  as  the  Flower-Stalks  are  decay’d,  and 
may  keep  them  dry  ’till  September.  They  blow  i n  March 
and  April.  There  are  great  Varieties  of  thefe  at  Mr, 
Bacon* s,  a  Famous  Gardener  at  Hoxton. 
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20.  The  Ornithogalum  ;  or  Star  of  Bethlem ,  is  in 
many  Gardens  *,  there  are  a  great  Sort,  and  two  or  three 
little  Sorts ;  they  have  pretty  white  Star-flowers,  grow¬ 
ing  in  Spikes,  and  blow  in  June  *,  the  fmall  Sorts  are 
very  apt  to  inoreafe  abundantly  by  the  Roots ;  but  the 
great  Sort  does  not  increafe  fo  fail  they  have  bulbous 
Roots,  and  muff  be  removed  when  the  green  Leaves 
and  Flower-Stalks  are  entirely  decay'd.  As  for  the  lit¬ 
tle  Sorts,  there  is  hardly  any  getting  them  out  of  the 
Ground,  when  you  have  once  planted  them  ;  they 
would  look  very  prettily  among  Flowers  for  Woods. 
There  are  other  Sorts  befides  what  I  have  touch’d  up¬ 
on,  but  they  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,"'” 

21.  The  Molly,  brings  a  Spike  of  Flowers  like  the 
Stars  of  Bethlem ,  but  not  all  of  one  Colour,  for  there  are 
fome  White,  feme  Yellow,  and  fome  Spotted  ;  they 
make  a  good  Shew  in  a  Garden  ;  but  if  you  bruife  the 
green  Leaves,  they  Will  fmeli  as  ftrong  as  Garlick,  fo 
that  one  would  think  you  had  bruifed  Garlick  ;  their 
Roots  are  bulbous,  and  maybe  tranfplanted  when  there 
is  no  green  Leaf,  or  any  Flower  upon  them.  Mr.  Bacon , 
of  Hoxton ,  beforemention’d,  has  a  good  Variety  of 
thefe. 

22.  The  Afphodel,is  a  Flower  that  one  fhould  have  in 
a  Garden,  becaufe  it  is  approved  by  many  ;  there  are  two 
or  three  Sorts  of  them,  one  with  Yellow  Flowers,  called 
sling's -Spear ,  and  the  others  bloffom  with  white  Flow¬ 
ers,  you  may  increafe  them  all,  by  parting  the  Roots 
as  foon  as  they  have  done  blowing. 

23.  Spiderwort  is  in  fome  Gardens,  and  is  look'd  upon 
to  be  a  pretty  Plant;  but  there  are  many  Sorts  of  it,  fome 
with  blue  and  purple  Flowers,  and  fome  with  white 
Flowers ;  thefe  muft  be  increafed  by  parting  the  Roots 
either  foon  in  the  Spring,  or  when  they  are  out  of 
Flower,  and  the  Seed  has  fhed.  You  may  raife  them, 
likewife,  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  March. 

24.  Colchicum ,  or,  Meadow  Saftorn,  is  called  Son 

before  the  Father,  and  has  fome  other  Names ;  it  is  a 
«  Plant 
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Plant  that  blows  juft  fuch  a  Flower  as  a  Crocus,  but 
fome  are  very  double,  and  well  flriped,  which  are 
reckon’d  the  beft,  and  fo  are  commonly  fow’d^  in  the 
Gardens  ;  fome  are  white,  and  fomc  fpotted  with  red, 
or  Peachcolour  ;  others  are  all  Peach-colour ;  they  blow 
in  Autumn ,  when  we  have  lew  Flowers,  and  make  a  good 
Shew  ;  but  there  are  no  Leaves  appear  when  the  Flowers 
come  and  the  Roots  mull  only  be  removed  when  the 
green  Leaves  are  quite  withered  ;  thefe  Roots,  while 
they  lie  dry,  will  bloffom  without  being  in  the  Ground,, 
but  when  you  fee  the  Flowers  appear,  you  mud  pre- 
fently  put  them  in  the  Earth  •,  there  is  one  Sort  with  a 
yellow  Flower,  that  blows  in  the  Autumn,  which  is  called 
the  Autumn  Crocus,  but  the  green  Leaf  is  a  Colchium 
Leaf.  Mr.  Bacon ,  at  Horton,  has  more  Sorts  of  this 
Flower,  than  I  have  feen  elfe where. 

25.  Snow-drop  *,  that  which  we  commonly  call  fo,  is 
one  of  the  earlieft  Flowers  in  the  Garden  ;  for  the  Flower 
appears  the  beginning  of  January  ;  it  increafes  very 
much  by  the  Roots,  which  are  little  Bulbs,  and  may  be 
tranfplanted  when  there  are  no  green  Leaves  to  be  feen; 
there  is  one  with  a  double  Flower,  very  fine,  that  mud: 
be  planted  like  the  other  ;  it  is  a  good  Root  to  be  let  on 
the  Borders  of  Beds.,  along  with  the  following  Plant  and 
Crocus’s. 

26.  Winter- Aconite  begins  to  blow  a  little  fooner  than 
the  Snow- drop,  but  is  a  tuberous  or  knobbed  Root ;  it 
brings  a  yellow  Flower  in  the  Middle  or  its  Leaf,  and 
lafts^all  January ,  till  the  Crocus’s  come  in  ;  it  increafes 
very  much  by  the  Root,  and  may  be  parted  like  the 
Anemony,  when  there  are  no  green  Leaves  upon  it ; 
you  may  fow  the  Seeds  likewife  as  foon  as  they  are 
ripe:  It  fhould  be  put  in  a  Place,  when  we  have  once 
got  it,  where  it  fhould  not  be  removed,  becaufe  you 
may  chance,  in  digging,  to  bury  it  too  deep,  and  ii 
you  low  the  Seed,  you  may  bury  them,  and  lofe  your 
Stock  ;  ’tis  beft  to  take  them  up  in  June,  but  you 
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muft  fift  the  Ground,  becaufe  the  Roots  are  like  Knob:, 
of  Earth,  and  you  can  hardly  find  them. 

27-  1  he  tuberous  Iris,  is  a  lading  Flower,  like  thole 
rfiat  I  have  fpoke  of  before  ;  but  it  is  called  the  Flao- 
Flower  de  Luce  ;  there  are  many  Sorts  of  it,  which 
make  a  line  Shew  in  a  Garden,  and  are  planted  in 
many  Places.  Tou  may  increale  it  bv  dividing  the 
Roots  in  February ,  or  March ,  unlefs  it  is  a  Sort  that 
blows  very  early  in  the  Spring,  which  are  the  Dwarf- 
blue,  and  another,  and  they  are  beft  tranfplanted  m  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  as  you  may  do  alfo  the  other  Kind,  if  you 
think  proper.  Thefe  love  moift Places;  of  thefe  'the 
Iris  Calcedonica  brings  the  bell  Flower. 

2b.  I  he  Gladiolus,  or  tne  Corn-Hag  Flower,  Ihould 
be  raifed  in  a  Garden  ;  there  are  three  Sorts,  one  very 
Red,  another  almofl:  Purple,  and  oneSort  almofl:  White; 
it  will  increafe  by  the  Root,  and  from  Seed  ;  you  mull 
part  the  Roots  when  the  Flower-ftalks  are  quite  decay’d, 

and  may  fow  the  Seeds  as  foon  as  they  are'ripe.  They 
blow  in  June.  1 

29.  The  Pseony,  or  Piony,  muft  be  increafed  by  part¬ 

ing  the  Roots  when  the  Leaves  are  decayed  ;  there  are 
the  Double-red,  the  Double  Flefli-colour,  the  Double¬ 
white,  _  and  the  Male  and  Female  Pteonies.  They 
flower  in  May.  3 

30.  The  Double  Dailies  blow  a  loner  while  in  the 
Spring  5  ther e  are  two  Sorts  of  Rainbow  Daifies,  one 
with  red  Flowers,  and  the  other  with  white  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  will  fometimes  mealiire  above  three  Inches  over,  if 
you  tranfplant  them  every  Year  to  keep  them  in  Angle 
lleads  ;  io  there  are  a  great  many  Sorts  with  ftriped 
blowers  that  have  been  railed  trom  Seed,  and  one  old 
Sort  called  theHen-and-Chicken  Daily,  that  fiyft  brings 
a  large  I  lower,  and  tnen  rrom  that  Flower  flioots  many 
others  ;  you  muft  part  thefe  Roots  about  Auguft ,  and 
fow  the  oeed  as  foon  as  it  is  ripe.  The  laft  Sort,  I  have 
feen  at  Mr.  Furber’ s  Garden  at ; Kenfmtm . 


31.  There 
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-g.i.  There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Hepaticas ,  or  Noble 
Liverwort,  which  all  blow  in  the  Spring  ;  the  Sorts 
are,  the  Sing  White,  Single  Blue,  and  Single  Peach- 
colour,  and  the  Double  Peach-colour,  and  Double 
Blue  ;  they  muff  be  increafed  by  parting  their  Roots 
when  they  are  out  of  Flower.  The  fingle  Sorts  will 
flower  in  January  and  February.  All  thefe  may  be 
be  found  at  Mr,  Furber* s  Garden  at  Kenjtngion . 

32.  Campanula  Pyramidalls ,  or  Steeple  Bell-Flower, 
is  of  two  Sorts,  one  Blue,  and  another  White,  which 
grow  to  be  fix  Feet  high  fometimes,  and  bear  Flowers 
all  the  Way  up;  you  Ihoujd  plant  them  in  Pots  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  >  to  make  them  blow  well,  and  you  may  expebt 
a  good  Bloom  in  Auguft ;  you  may  increafe  thefe  by 
Off-fets,  to  be  taken  off  either  in  Autumn,  or  the 
Spring  ;  if  the  Plants  Hand  in  a  Border,  the  Seed  will 
ripen  well,  and  may  be  fown  in  April .  There  is  one 
Sort  called  the  Peach-Leav’d  Bell-flower,  that  does  not 
grow  fo  high  as  the  former,  but  may  be  railed  the 
fame  Way  ;  fo  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Bell-Flowers,  cal¬ 
led  Canterbury  Bells,  Coventry  Bells,  and  Throat-worts, 
may  be  all  raifed  from  Seed  fown  in  March* and  Aprils 
and  the  latter  increafed  by  dividing  the  Roots. 

33.  The  Flos  Cardinalis  ;  or,  Cardinal  Flower,  is  not 
the  Produbb  of  every  Garden  ;  there  are  the  Red  and  the 
Blue,  but  the  Red  is  much  the  fineff  ;  they  blow  at  the 
End  of  Summer,  but  ihould  be  kept  in  Pots ;  you  muft 
increafe  them  by  parting  the  Off-fets  either  as  foon  as 
the  Flowers  are  gone,  or  at  the  End  of  March ,  or  the 
Beginning  of  April ;  but  you  muff  keep  them  from 
the  ievere  Frofts,  and  give  them  very  light  Earth.  I 
have  had  Seeds  of  it  from  North  and  South  Carolina , 
which  I  fowed  in  February ,  and  by  giving  them  the 
Affiftance  of  an  Hot-bed,  have  railed  great  Num¬ 
bers. 

34.  The  Nonfuch;  oF  Flower  of  Briftol ,  one  of  which 
is  commonly  called,  the  Scarlet  Lichnis.  There  are  of 
this  Nonfuch,  one  Sort  which  brings  a  fine  Head  of 

Double 
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Double  Scarlet  Flowers,  which  is  the  Double  Scarlet 
Lichnis,  and  another  with  Tingle  Scarlet  Flowers,  that 
make  a  good  Shew ;  there  is  alfo  another  Kind  of 
Nonfuch  with  double  White  Flowers,  and  one  with 
(ingle  White  ;  they  may  all  be  increafed  by  the  Off- 
fet'S  being  feparated  in  March  ;  but  the  Tingle  ones 
may  be  increafed  alfo  by  Towing  the  Seeds  in  March , 
or  April. 

35*  Monk  (hood,  or  Blue  Helmet  Flower,  is  a  Flower 
that  lalls  a  long  I  ime  in  a  Garden,  and  increafes  plenti¬ 
fully  by  the  Roots,  which  muft  be  parted  Toon  in  the 
Spring,  or  elfe  in  September  ;  there  are  two  or  three  Sorts 
of  this  Flower,  differing'  fomewhat  in  the  Colour,  but 
one  of  them  is  very  poilonoiis. 

36.  Hellebore,  the  Black,  and  the  White,  are  in  Tome 
curious  Gardens;  the  Black  Hellebore  is  called  the 
Chnftmas  Flower,  and  brings  a  large  white  BlofTom  as 
big  as  a  fingle  Rofe,  but  marked  on  the  Back  of  the 
Flower  with  Red  ;  it  blows  in  January ,  and  fometimes 
fooner.  The  White  Hellebore  is  of  two  Sorts,  only 
are  different  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers ;  one  Sort 
brings  a  long  Spike  of  Greenifli,  and  the  other  a  long 
Spike  of  Blackifh  Flowers,  but  both  have  plaited 
Leaves,  almoft  like  Ribwort  Plantain,  but  much  lar¬ 
ger.  You  may  increafe  the  Black  Hellebore  by  divi¬ 
ding  the  Roots  in  September \  and  the  white  Sorts  may 
have  their  Roots  parted  either  in  February ,  or  Septem¬ 
ber but  they  will  make  little  on  it  by  Seeds.  All 
thefe  Sorts,  but  the  Black  Hellebore  efpecially,  are  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Bacon's  Gardens  at  Hoxton . 

37'  Lne  Holly  Oak  is  one  of  the  larged  Sorts  of 
Garden  Flowers,  and  will  fometimes  blow  feven  or 
Eight  Feet  high;  they  bring  both  double  and  fingle 
Flowers,  Tome  plain.  Tome  flriped,  Tome  almoft  Black, 
others  Red,  Purple,  Pink  Colour,  Yellow,  and  White; 
they  muft  be  railed  from  Seeds  fown  in  March ,  or  may 
be  increaied  by  dividing  the  Off-iets  of  the  Roots  in 
that  Month. 


38.  The 
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38.  The  Mandrake,  tho5  it  does  not  bring  a  very- 
fine  Flower,  yet  I  cannot  help  taking  Notice  of  it  as 
a  Curiofity,  as  well  for  what  is  laid  of  its  Root,  as  the 
Value  which  fome  give  to  the  Fruit  *,  it  is  faid,  that 
the  Roots  will  grow  as  big  as  a  Man,  and  be  fhaped 
like  a  Man  ;  but  I  could  never  find  the  one,  nor  the 
other ;  the  biggeft  Roots  that  I  have  feen,  were  not 
quite  two  Feet  long,  and  of  irregular  Shapes.  You 
may  raife  it  from  Seeds  fown  in  March ,  but  they 
will  be  a  long  Time  growing  to  any  Rignefs,  or  be¬ 
fore  they  bear  Fruit. 

39.  Brank  Urfine  ;  or,  Bears  Breech;  there  is  two 
Sorts  of  it,  one  has  more  prickly  Leaves  than  the  other; 
but  they  both  bring  handfome  Spikes  of  Flowers;  they 
do  not  love  to  be  tranfplanted,  but  may  be  raifed  eafily 
from  Seed  fown  in  March.  They  love  fhady  Places. 

40.  Gentianella  ;  or,  the  Small  Gentian,  which  is 
commonly  raifed  in  the  Gardens,  brings  a  very  fine  Blue 
Flower,  blofToming  as  well  in  the  Winter,  as  in  the 
Spring  ;  it  is  increafed  very  eafily  by  parting  the  Roots 
in  September ,  or  even  in  March  ;  it  mud  have  a  light 
Ground,  and  will  ferve  for  an  Edging. 

41.  Mountain  Crowfoot ;  or,  Mountain  Ranunculus, 
there  are  many  Sorts  in  the  Gardens  ;  there  are  the 
Double  White,  which  fome  People  call  Batchellors 
Buttons,  and  a  Sort  called  Globe  Crowfoot  ;  or.  Dou¬ 
ble  Globe,  befides  fome  more  that  have  very  likely 
Flowers;  they  muft  all  be  increafed  by  parting  the 
Roots  in  March ,  or  in  September ;  you  fhould  give 
them  light  Earth  if  you  can  pofiibly  ;  for  they  like 
that  the  bed  of  any.  Mr.  Whitmill ,  a  famous  Gardener 
at  Hoxton ,  has  a  good  Collection  of  thefe  ;  they  biof~ 
om  in  April  and  May,  and  bring  abundance  of  Flow¬ 
ers. 

42.  Double  Marfh  Marygold  makes  a  good  Shew  in 
the  Spring,  if  we  do  not  plant  it  in  too  warm  a  Piace, 
it  bears  large  double  Yellow  Flowers,  and  holds  a  long 
while  in  Flower;  you  muft  increafe  it  by  dividing  the 

Q  Roots 
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Roots  in  February ,  or  Autumn.  As  it  was  firft  found 

growing  wild  in  the  Marfhes,  fo  you  may  fuppofe,  that 

Sort  of  Soil  is  the  beft  for  it.  Mr.  Whit  mill ^  of  Hoxton , 

has  the  only  Stock  I  have  feen  of  this  Plant. 

43.  Perennial  Sun  Flower  lafls  a  long  while,  and  in- 
creates  very  much,  fo  that  you  niuft  divide  the  Roots 
every  third  Year  about  February ,  or  March ,  or  elfe  the 
Plants  will  grow  weak.  This  Plant  fhould  Hand  in  an 
open  airy  Place. 

44.  The  After ;  or,  Starwort,  has  a  great  many 
Sorts  ;  but  I  think  the  Italian  Starwort  is  the  beft  of 
them,  as  it  brings'  a  large  Flower  of  a  very  good  blue 
Colour,  and  blows  clofe  and  upright;  it  comes  the 
firft  of  any,  .and  lafts  a  long  Time,  when  we  have  few 
other  Flowers.'-  We  have  next,  a  Sort  which  blows 
pretty  tall  in  September ,  and  a  third  Sort  which  blows 
in  October ;  but  thefe  two  have  not  Flowers  fo  pleafant 
as  the  firft;  but  however,  are  not  to  be  difliked.  I 
have  feen  fome  other  Sorts,  but  I  hardly  think  them 
worthwhile,  or  worth  our  Trouble ;  they  all  increafe 
extremely  by  OffYets  from  the  Roots,  which  you  may 
take  off  and  tranfplant  in  March ,  and  they  bear  Abun¬ 
dance  of  feather’d  Seeds,  which  will  foon  flock  a  Gar¬ 
den  with  more  Plants  than  you  will  have  Occafion  for. 
Bees  delight  very  much  in  thefe  Flowers. 

45.  The  Fox  Glove  ;  or.  Fox  Finger  as  fome  Peo¬ 
ple  call  it,  has  three  Varieties,  one  with  a  Red  Flower, 
another  with  a  white  Flower,  and  one  Sort  that  is  cal¬ 
led  the  Iron-coloured  Fox  Glove  ;  the  left  Sort  makes 
a  very  good  Shew  about  the  End  of  Summer,  where  it 
happens  to  be ;  but  it  is  a  very  fcarce  Plant ;  yet  it  is 
eafily  increafed  by  Off-lets  from  the  Roots,  and  alfo 
may  be  raifed  by  Seeds  ;  the  other  two  Sorts  only  come 
from  Seed,  as  1  know  of,  where  the  Ground  is  fandy  ; 
it  muft  be  fown  in  March  ;  the  Seeds  are  very  fmall, 
and  will  grow  well,  if  you  fow  it,  as  foon  as  it  is  ripe, 
on  the  Side  of  a 


46.  The, 
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46.  The  Fraxinella ;  or,  Baftard  Dittany,  has  many 
Varieties,  as  I  have  heard  fay;  but  I  know  not  of 
above  two  Sorts  that  are  raifed  in  our  Gardens ;  which 
are,  the  Red  and  the  White  ;  thefe  increafe  by  Off- 
fets  of  the  Roots,  and  may  be  raifed  from  Seeds  fown 
in  March  •,  they  make  a  pretty  Shew  in  a  Garden  in 
June  and  July .  Thefe  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Ef quire* s 
Garden  at  Hoxton. 

4 7.  The  Role  Campion  is  a  Flower  a  Garden  Ihould 
not  be  without  •,  you  have  three  Sorts  of  it,  the 
fine  double  Red,  the  Purple,  and.  that  with  a  White 
Flower ,  it  is  increafed  by  dividing  or  parting  the  Plant 
at  any  Time  when  the  Flower  Stalk  does  not  appear  ; 
that  is,  early  in  March ,  or  in  September ;  you  may  alfo 
raife  them  from  Seeds  fown  in  March. 

48.  The  Wall  Flower  is  of  feveral  Sorts,  the  double 
Yellow,  the  double  White,  very  fcarce,  and  the  large 
fingle  Yellow,  with  the  Flower  Leaves  ftriped  with 
Red  ;  thefe  are  the  Sorts  which  are  commonly  raifed  in 
a  Garden  ;  you  may  increafe  them  all  by  planting  Cut¬ 
tings  of  them  in  March ,  or  in  Junes  or  July ;  but  the 
great  fingle  Sort,  may  be  raifed  by  Seeds  fown  in 
March  •,  this  great  Sort,  is  a  Sort  of  Bloody  Wall 
Flower,  which,  in  fome  Places,  is  double,  and  may 
then  be  raifed  by  Cuttings. 

49.  The  Everlafting  Pea  makes  a  goodly  Shew  in  a 
Garden,  during  the  greatefl  Part  of  the  Summer,  but 
muft  have  fomething  to  fupport  it,  and  it  will  then  run 
up  fix’ or  feven  Feet  high  ;  this  has  a  long  downright 
Root,  and  does  not  care  much  for  tranfplanting,  but  yet 
may  be  removed,  with  care,  in  February ,  or  March , 
or  elfe  may  be  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  March  *  this 
brings  Cluflcrs  of  Pink-coulour’d  Flowers ;  but  there 
is  another  Sort  with  blue  Flowers,  called  the  Upright 
Blue  Everlafting  Pea,  which  may  be  raifed  from  Seed 

\  fown  in  March.  At  HoxtGn  are  many  of  them. 

50.  The  Stock  Gilly  Flower,  is  of  many  Sorts,  and 
;  a  fine  Flower,  fo  that  a  Garden  cannot  well  be  without 
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it  •,  the  beft  of  them  are  the  Brumpton  Stock:,  with  a 
large  Red  Flower,  the  'Twittenham  Stock*  with  a  large 
Purple  Flower,  the  Old  Purple  Stock*  the  Old  White 
Stock,  and  the  Annual  Stock,  as  it  is  called  e,  all  thefe 
Sorts  bring  abundance  ot  Plants  with  doube  b  lowers; 
but  chiefly  the  Bruiripton^  and  th t'Twittenhayyi  Stock, ^  aie 
judged  to  bring  the  Eneft  Flowers ;  and  the  laft  is  fo 
common  in  bringing  double  blowers,  that  fometimes, 
one  has  not  a  fingle  one  in  a  Flundred  to  lave  Seed 
from.  The  other  Sorts*  whether  they  come  Engle  or 
double,  begin  to  blow  in  Autumn,  and  laft  all  tne 
"Winter  in  Flower,  The  beft  Time  to  low  thefe,  for 
they  are  all  raifed  from  Seeds,  in  March ,  tho  ,  left  the 
Winter  fhould  kill  your  Crop,  you  may  fow  fome  of 
every  Sort  in  Augujt ,  and  they  will  certainly  bear  the 
Weather,  tho*  you  loofe  the  Seedlings  of  the  Spring. 
All  thefe  love  a  very  dry  Soil,  and  the  young  Shoots  of 
moft  of  them,  which  have  no  BlofTom  Buds  on  them, 
will  take  Root,  if  we  plant  them  about  April  and  M.ay^ 
in  fine  Earth,  and  keep  them  from  the  great  Heat 
of  the  Sun. 

51.  The  Primrofe  Tree,  is  a  kind  of  Flower  which 
one  fhould  not  want  in  a  Garden  ,  lor  it  makes  a  good 
Shew,  and  is  very  Et  for  Bough-pots  :3  it  is  raifed  f  rom 
Seed  fown  in  March ,  and  blows  not  till  the  lecond 
Year,  and  then  brings  long  Spikes  of  Yellow  blow¬ 
ers.  1 

52.  The  French  Honey-Suckle,  brings  very  pretty 
Spikes  of  deep  red  Flowers,  and  makes  a  good  Figure  in 
a  Garden:  You  mult  low  the  Seeds  in  March ;  but  muft 
not  expert  Flowers  the  fame  Summer.  The  St.  Foyns 
is  one  Sort  of  this,  and  makes  a  beautiful  Shew  in  the 
Field,  as  well  as  good  Provender  for  Cattle. 

53.  The  Columbine,  is  a  good  Garden  Flower,  p 
well  as  a  Pot-Herb  ;  there  are  a  good  many  Sorts  o  1  it, 
fome  with  double  blowers,  others  with  Engle  blowers 
ot  ieveral  Colours,  both  plain  and  ftriped  ;  they  are  to 

be  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  March  3  in  a  light  Earth. 

54.  Double 
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54.  Double  Featherfew,  brings  its  Flowers  very 
double  in  great  Numbers ;  ’tis  increaied  by  dividing 
the  Plant  in  Spring,  or  Autumn  ;  "tis  a  good  Bough- 
pot  Flower,  but  is  not  railed  by  Seed.  Mr.  Bacon  culti¬ 
vates  this  Plant  very  much  ;  but  I  fee  little  ot  it  elfe- 
where. 

55.  The  Valerian,  is  of  feveral  Sorts  5  there  are  the 

Red  Flower, .and  the  White  Flower,  which  bring  Seed 
enough  to  raife  a  great  Number  *,  you  mull  fow  them  in 
March ,  and  plant  them  out  when  they  have  three  or 
four  Leaves.  There  is  alfo  the  Greek  Valerian  with 
Blue  Flowers,  which  makes  a  pretty  Plant,  and  of  this 
Kind  there  is  one  with  variegated  Leaves,  which  is  a 
Rarity,  and  looks  very  well.  Mr.  Bacon  has  the  ftrip- 
ed  Sort.  %  g 

56.  The  Marvel  of  Peru.,  though  it  is  commonly 
reckoned  among  the  Annuals,  yet  is  not  an  Annual,  be- 
caiife  one  may  keep  the  Root  many  Years  by  taking  it 
out  of  the  Ground  a  little  before  Winter,  and  preierv- 
ing  it  dry  till  the  April  following,  and  then,  putting  it 
again  into  the  Ground  ;  -  but  there  are  no  Off- lets  will 
come  from  the  Roots ;  fo  that  you  muff  raife  it  from 
Seeds  fown  in  March ,  in  Hot-beds,  and  the  young 
Plants  may  be  expoied  abroad  about  the  Middle  of 
May ,  when  the  Weather  is  fettled. 

57.  The  Tube  role,  is  a  Root  we  have  every  Year 
brought  over  from  Italy ,  and  fome  People  put  it  among 
the  Annual  Plants  but  it  will  laft  many  Years,  and 
blow  from  the  Off-fets,  if  you  feperate  them  from  the 
old  Root  when  the  Flower  is  decayed,  and  keep  them 
dry  till  Aprils  and  then  plant  them  in  Pots.  When  we 
get  this  Root  from  Italy ,  you  muff  either  plant  them  in 
pots  of  fine  Earth  in  February ,  and  give  them  a  Hot¬ 
bed,  but  no  Water  till  they  begin  to  grow  ;  or  elfe 
plant  them  in  April ,  or  the  Clofe  of  March ,  in  a  natu¬ 
ral  Bed,  well  expofed  under  a  warm  Wall  •,  the  Firft  will 
blow  early,  and  the  latter  will  Bloffom  about  Augujl , 

Qk  3  >  and 
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and  when  they  are  in  Flower,  they  may  be  potted  : 
is  a  pleafant  fweet  Flower,  fit  to  fet  in  a  Chamber, 


It 


of  FLOWERS  which  grow  upon  Shrubs  5  and 

of  climbing  Plants . 

* 

58.  IHfA  H  E  Role  is  edeemed  one  of  the  bed  Gar- 
j[  den  Flowers,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
Sorts  of  it ;  as  the  Monthly  Rofe,  the  Damafk  Rofe, 
the  Provence  Rofe,  the  Cinnamon  Rofe,  the  Double 
White  Rofe,  the  Red  Rofe,  the  Velvet  Rofe,  two  Sorts ; 
the  Double  Yellow  Rofe,  the  Rofa  Mundi ,  the  York  and 
Lane  after  Rofe,  the  Chefter  Rofe,  the  Mufk  Rofe,  the 
Maiden’s  Blufh,  and  home  others-,  but  thefe,  which  I 
have  named,  are  the  bed: ;  they  all  make  fmall  Bullies, 
and  are  apt  to  increafe  by  Suckers  from  the  Root*,  but 
may  alio  be  raifed  from  Layers  :  The  Time  of  taking 
off  the  Stickers  is  in  September  *,  and,  at  the  fame  Time, 
you  may  lay  down  fome  of  the  young  Branches ;  they 
all  love  a  moift  Soil,  rathet  than  a  dry  one  ^  there  is 
one  thing  to  be  obierved  alfo,  which  is,  That  you 
may  bud,  or  inoculate  one  Sort  of  Rofe  upon  another, 
or  elfe  enarch  one  Sort  upon  another.  When  you 
tranfplant  them,  you  mud:  take  Care  not  to  let  the 
Roots  become  dry  by  the  Air  ;  but  plant  them  imme¬ 
diately  in  a  Mixture  of  Earth  and  Water,  and  they  will 
foon  drike  Root.  If  von  would  have  Rofe- Buds  very 
forwart ,  you  may  plant  fome  of  the  Monthly  Sort  a- 
gainft  a  South  Wall,  that  may  be  heated  at  the  Back 
with  Fire,  or  againd  a  Pale,  and  warm  the  Back  with 
Dung*,  but  then  you  mud  put  Glaffes  before  them: 
As  forthc  Double  Yellow  Role,  it  is  very  fcarce,  and 
fhouid  be  planted  againd  a  good  Wall ;  an  Eaft  Wall, 

fome 
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fome  fay,  is  the  beft.  Moft  of  thefe  Softs  may  be  had 
at  Mr.  WhitmilP s  Garden',  at  Roxton. 

59.  The  Spirea  Theephrafti,  is  a  Shrub  which  bears 
a  pretty  Spike  oi  Flowers  in  the  Summer,  and  is  eahly 
increafed  by  dividing  the  Roots  in  March. 

60.  The  Lyiac,  makes  a  very  good  Shew  in  a  Gar- 
den,  whether  i  t  he  the  Blue,  the  Purple,  or  the 
White  •,  thefe  are  increafed  by  Suckers  from  the  Roots, 
transplanted  in  February ,  or  September  ■,  and  you  may 
enarch  one  upon  another  ;  10  tne  .Plant  which  is  called 
the  Berdan  Jalmine,  is,  indeed,  a  Lyiac,  and  may-  be 
enarched  upon  any  or  the  Lylacs,  as  I  have  heard  ;  or 
elfe  you  may  increafs  it  by  Off- lets  fiom  the  Root, 
like  the  other  Lylacs.  There  is  one  Sort  of  Lyiac  at 
Mr.  Whitmiir s,  which  has  itriped  Leaves,  that  makes 

a  very  fine  Shew. 

61.  The  Sy  ringa,_  is  a  flowering  Snrub  that  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  moft  Gardens,  and  brings  very  fweet  Flowers, 
fmelling  almoft  like  Orange  F  lowers  ;  it  g’.ows  very 
quick,  "and  is  increafed  by  Suckers  from  the  Root,  to 
be  tranfplanted  in  March  or  September. 

62.  Scorpion  Senna,  and  the  Bladcer  Senna,  are 
good  flowering  Plants  lor  a  Garden  ;  but  the  Scorpion 
Senna  makes  the  beft  Plant  for  cutting  or  keeping^  in 
Shape  *,  you  may  raife  them  both  by  Layers,  which 
may  be  laid  down  in  September ,  or  early  in  the  Spring  5 
or  elfe  you  may  raife  the  Bladder  Senna  irom  Seed's 

Town  in  March. 

63.  The  Honey  Suckle,  is  of  feveral  Sorts,  lome  of 
them  being  in  blower  all  the  Summer-  long;  but  I 
think  the  ^Scarlet  Honey -Suckle,  and  the  Ever-grem 
Hon  Suckle,  are  the  beft;  they  have  the  beft  colour’d 
Flowers,  and  laft  the  longed  in  Flower  ;  all  the  borts 
■muft  be  raifed  the  fame  Way,  either  by  Layers,  or 
Cuttings;  if  you  make  Layers,  yoii  mult  do  it  about 
October  ;  but  you*  may  plant  your  Cuttings  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  about  a  Foot  long  each,  of  the  young  Wood, 

•  burying,  at  leaft,  two  Joints  in  the  Giounu  ?  Yold 
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would  do  well  to  fow  fome  of  the  Berries,  becaufe  it 
is  likely  they  will  bring  fome  new  Sort. 

64.  The  Jeffamy,  or  Jaffnine,  is  of  feveral  Sorts ; 
but  there  are  of  the  hardy  Sorts  only  three,  to  wit,  the 
White,  and  the  Yellow,  from  Virginia ,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  Yellow  ;  thefe  will  {land  abroad,  and  blow  very 
well,  if  they  be  not  cut  too  much  ;  the  tender  Sorts, 
which  are  valued  the  mofr,  are  the  Catalonian  Jafmine, 
with  fingle  and  double  Flowers,  the  Brazil ,  or  Azores 
Jafmine,  and  the  Arabian  Jafmine,  with  fingle  and 
Double  Flowers ;  all  thefe  may  be  budded,  grafted,  or 
iiiarched  upon  the  common  White  Jafmine  •,  but  then 
we  have  the  Indian  Yellow  Jafmine,  which  fhould  be 
grafted,  or  budded  only  upon  our  codlmon  Yellow  Jaf¬ 
mine;  but  this  is  not  the  common  way  of  increasing 
Jafmincs,  for  that  is  done  chiefly  by  Layers,  or  Cut¬ 
tings  ;  1  mean  our  common  hardy  Sorts,  the  White 
and  Yellow  ;  we  may  lay  down  the  young  Shoots  either 
in  the  Spring,  or  Autumn  ;  and  we  may  plant  Cuttings 
of  either  Sort  in  Offcber,  or  November ;  or  of  the  Yel¬ 
low  Sorts,  we  may  plant  fome  in  February ,  and  if  we 
planted  them  in  Cow-dung,  with  a  little  fine  Earth, 
they  would  be  likely  to  ftrike  Root  thet)etter,  Thefe 
Layers  or  Cuttings,  may  make  Plants,  either  for  com¬ 
mon  planting,  or  grafting  other  Sorts  upon  ;  but  the 
Catalonian ,  or  Spanijh  Jafmine,  will  take  Root  from 
Layers  in  September ,  or  from  Cuttings  then,  or  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  ,  and  fo  will  the  Brazil ,  or  Azores  Jafmine,  and 
alfo  the  Arabian  Jafmine  will  afford  Cuttings  in  Marchy 
and  the  Indian  Yellow  Jafmine  will  do  well  of  Layers 
in  Septembery  or  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  will  often 
bring  ripe  Seeds,  from  which  it  may  be  raifed,  if  fown 
as  foon  as  ripe :  Remember  not  to  let  your  Plants  want 
Water  when  you  have  laid  down  any  Layers.  I  have 
feen  lo  great  a  Quantity  of  ripe  Berries  of  the  Yellow 
Indian  Jafmine,  at  the  Seat  of  Fhomas  Scazverg  Efq;  at 
Carjhaltony  in  Surryy  that  fome  Quarts  of  them  might 
be  gathered  in  a  Summer, 


65.  Virgin’s 
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65.  Virgin’s  Bower,  is  a  climbing  Plant,  and  fliould 
be  let  always  by  fome  Place  where  it  may  have  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  llipported.  There  are  two  Sorts,  one 
with  Tingle  Flowers,  the  other  with  double,  both  bring 
Purple  Flowers  *,  and  I  have  heard  fay,  that  there  is  one 
with  White  Flowers,  but  I  have  not  feen  it;  this  is  in- 
creafed  by  dividing  the' Roots,  and  by  Layers ;  we  take 
off  Slips  from  the  Root  in  the  Spring;  but  the  beft 
Way  for  Layers,  is  to  lay  them  in  the  Summer. 

66.  The  Laburnum,  is  a  very  pretty  Plant,  when  it 
is  in  Flower,  and  holds  a  good  while ;  it  brings  a  great 
deal  of  Seed,  which  you  may  fow  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  have  Plants  enough. 

67.  The  Spanijh  Broom,  bloffoms  a  long  Time  in 
Summer,  and  (hews  very  well  in  a  Garden  ;  it  yeilds 
abundance  of  Seeds,  which  fliould  be  Town  in  the 
Spring  ;  and  affords  the  toughed:  Twigs  for  binding,  or 
tying  up  any  thing  belonging  to  the  Garden. 

68.  The  Gelder  Role,  makes  a  good  Shew  among 
other  flowering  Shrubs,  and  is  increafed  by  Suckers 
from  the  Root ;  and  alfo  you  may  raife  it  by  laying 
down  fome  young  Sooots  in  September. 

69.  The  Althea  Frutex,  is  of  three  Sorts  pretty  com¬ 
mon,  one  fort  has  a  deep  Purple  Flower,  one  with  a 
Reddifh  Flower,  and  one  with  a  White  Flower.  We 
may  lay  down  the  young  Shoots  of  thefe,  as  foon  as 
the  Leaves  are  off,  and  fo  increafe  them  ;  but  they  are 
alfo  railed  from  Seeds  Town  in  the  Spring. 

70.  The  Paffion  Tree,  has  a  great  many  Varieties, 
but  X  fhall  only  fpeak  of  the  Sorts  that  are  moft  com¬ 
mon,  and  of  a  dwarf  Kind,  which  bears  Fruit  with  me 
in  Pots.  The  common  Sorts,  that  are  generally  found 
in  Gardens,  have  Flowers  alike  ;  but  the  Iffuit  of  one 
Sort  is  long,  and  the  other  round,  and  I  can  fee  no 
ether  Difference  ;  they  are  raifed  by  Layers,  in  March 
or  April ,  and  will  alfo  grow  by  Cuttings,  planted  at 
the  fame  Time.  There  is  great  Fault  in  the  common 
Way  of  pruning  this  Plant,  which  is,  that  towards 

Winter 
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Winter  you  have  only  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  Shoots  nailed 
up  to  the  Wall,  and  all  the  Shoots  of  the  fame  Summer, 
are  cut  off,  fo  consequently  all  the  flowering  Shoots  are 
cut  off,  and  you  muft  wait  for  new  ones  to  be  made 
the  Year  following,  before  you  can  have  any  Bib  fib  ms'  5 
fo  that  when  thefe  new  Shoots  begin  to  blow,  the  Sum¬ 
mer  is  gone,  and  the  Fruit  cannot  fet  •,  but  to  manage 
this  Plant  as  it  fhould  be,  the  young  Shoot  fhould 
Hand  all  the  Winter,  which  will  cover  and  fheker  the 
Stem  from  Frofts,  and  in  the  Spring  nail  up  fome  of 
the  beft,  and  prune  off  the  rdf,  and  you  will  have 
Flowers  early  enough,  and  may  exped  Fruit ;  and ’tis 
much  the  fame  in  the  pruning  of  Jafmine,  or  Jeffamy, 
where  you  muft  leave  fome  of  the  fmalleft  Shoots,  to 
bring  Flowers  early.  Thefe  great  Sorts  of  Paffion  Trees 
will  do  very  well  to  run  up  Trees,  or  to  be  planted 
among  Pledges,  if  the  Ground  be  pretty  moift,  tho 
they  are  commonly  fet  againft  Walls.  As  for  my  fmall 
Sort,  which  will  blow  and  bear  Fruit  when  it  is  not 
two  Feet  high,  in  Pots,  it  will  not  ramble  enough  to 
want  much  cutting,  tho5  the  Fruit  is  the  biggeit  of  all 
the  Sorts*,  but  you  muft  be  fure  to  give  it  Water  enough, 
and  you  may  ho  life  it,  if  you  will  in  the  Winter,  if  it 
is  in  a  Pot  *,  becaufe  the  Froft  will  then  have  lefs  Power 
over  it,  than  if  it  was  planted  in  the  natural  Ground;  but 
I  have  tried  it  in  the  Ground,  and  it  will  grow,  and 
bear  very  well.  I  think  that  the  common  Sorts  will 
make  good  Arbours,  for  they  will  fhoot  above  fifteen 
Feet  in  a  Summer,  as  I  have  heard  fay. 

7 1.  The  Mezereon,  muft  not  be  forgot  among  the 
flowering  Shrubs,  becaufe  of  its  pretty  fweet  Flowers, 
which  blofibm  in  January  *,  there  are  two  Sorts,  one 
with  Red  Flowers,  and  the  other  with  White,  and  are 
both  very  fweetYcented,  and  make  a  handfome  Shew 
both  in  Flower,  ^nd  when  their  Berries  are  ripe  ;  but  as 
thefe  Plants  are  to  be  railed  from  Seeds,  you  muft  not 
let  the  Berries  hang  long  after  they  are  ripe,  for  the 

Birds  will  foon  deftroy  them;  you  may  fow  them  a 

little 
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little  after  you  have  gathered  them,  if  you  will  %  or  to 
fow  them  early  in  the  Spring,  will  do  as  well  ;  fow 
them  in  Pots,  or  Cafes  covered  with  Nets,  or  elle  the 
Birds  will  have  them  ;  you  may  alfo  graft,  or  inarch  one 
Sort  upon  another. 

27.  The  Laurtiftinus  is  one  of  our  bed:  dowering 
Shrubs,  becaufe  it  dowers  in  the  Winter,  when  we  have 
little  or  no  Flower  ;  and,  beddes,  as  it  is  an  Ever-green, 
it  is  a  good  Harbour  for  Birds  ;  there  is  one  Sort  of  it 
with  flriped  Leaves,  that  makes  a  very  good  Shew ;  we 
raife  it  by  laying  down  the  young  Shoots,  about  October 
and  November ,  and  they  will  ftrike  Root  by  the  next 
Spring,  fo  as  to  be  6t  to  plant  out  the  Autumn  follow¬ 
ing.  The  Sort  with  flriped  Leaves  is  to  be  found  at 
Mr.  Bacon' s  before  mentioned. 

73.  The  Dwarf  Almond  makes  a  pretty  Shrub,  and 
bloOoms  w,£ll  in  the  Spring  ^  it  increafes  well  by  Layers, 
and  may  be  budded  upon  Almond  Stocks.  You  may  lay 
down  fome  of  the  young  Shoots  about  the  Middle  of 
Oftober. 

74.  The  Pomegranate,  both  the  Angle  and  doubie- 
dower’d  Sorts,  will  (land  and  dower  very  well,  among 
other  dowering  Shrubs,  and  need  not  be  planted  a  gain  It 
a  Wall,  as  fome  imagine,  unlefs  it  be  the  dngle  Sort,  to 
make  it  bring  ripe  Fruit ;  they  are  raifed  by  laying  down 
the  young  Branches,  about  October ,  or  in  March  %  they 
ftrike  Root  very  eadly  ;  but  when  you  drft  take  the 
Layers  from  the  Mother  plant,  they  mud  be  immediately 
replanted,  before  their  Roots  dry  *,  you  may  alfo  fow  the 
Seeds  of  Pomegranates  in  a  common  Bed,  in  April,  and 
they  will  come  up.  There  is  a  dwarf  Sort  of  it  that  will 
bloftbm  and  bring  Fruit  plentifully  ;  it  is  very  fcarce, 
and  I  have  not  leen  it,  but  at  Mr.  Whitmiir s,  and  at 
Mr.  Bacon' s  Gardens,  at  Hoxton  ;  the  larged  Plants  of 
this  Sort,  are  feldom  more  than  two.  Feet  high. 

75.  The  Pyracantha,  is  a  dne  Ever- green,  and 
makes  a  good  Shew  when  it  is  in  Flower,  and  there  is 
hardly  any  thing  looks  better  than  this  Plant,  when  its 

\  Berries 
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Berries  are  ripe,  which  is  towards  Winter,  and  lafts  a 
long  Time,  hanging  on  the  Bufhes  like  Ciufters  of  Co¬ 
ral  Beads  ;  you  may  raife  it  by  fowing  the  Berries  in  the 
Spring,  or  by  laying  down  the  tender  Shoots  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  planting  Cuttings  of  the  young  Shoots  in 
May. 


Annual  FLOWERS  to  be  j own  in  the  Natural 

Ground . 


#T1  H  E  following  Annual  Flowers  are  moft  com- 

§  monly  fown  in  Edgings,  or  in  Spots. 

'  7 6.  The  Venus  Looking-glads,  is  a  low  Plant,  to  be 
fown  in  March ,  April ,  May,  or  June ,  as  you  would 
have  them  flower,  fooner,  or  later  *,  they  bring  pretty 
Purple  Flowers,  and  will  hold  about  fix  WTeeks  in  Blof- 
fom.  Take  care  you  do  not  low  it  too  thick,  for  the 
Seed  is  very  fmall. 

77.  Dwarf  Annual  Stock,  grows  about  the  Height 
of  the  Venus  Looldng-glafs  *  but  bears  pleafant  Red 
Flowers  •,  you  mult  fow  it  as  you  do  the  Venus  Look- 
ing-glals,  at  any  Time  from  the  Beginning  of  March , 
to  the  Middle  of  July  •,  for  it  is  hardy  ;  and  if  you  fow 
fome  in  Auguft ,  it  will  blow  in  Winter. 

78.  The  White  and  Red  Candy  Tufts,  grow  about 
the  fame  Height  as  the  Dwarf  Annual  Stock,  and  may¬ 
be  fown  at  any  Time,  from,  the  Beginning  of  March , 
till  the  Middle  of  June. 

79.  Venus  Navelwort,  has  White  Flowers,  and  does 
very  well  for  Edgings ;  you  may  fow  it  from  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Marche  to  the  End  of  May. 

80.  The  Pancy,  or  Hearts-Eafe,  or  three-coloured. 
Violet,  makes  a  very  good  Shew,  and  may  be  fown  iri 
Spots,  or  Edgings,  any  Time  from  the  Beginning  of 
March ,  till  the  End  of  July  j  for  they  will  blow  in  the 

Winter. 
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Winter.  Thefe  will  bear  planting  out ;  there  are  Eve 
or  fix  Sorts  of  them. 

81.  Flos  Adonis,  or  Adonis  Flower,  brings  a  fine 
Scarlet  Bloftbm,  and  is  by  fome  People  fown  in  Edg¬ 
ings,  but  is  rather  too  tall.  You  may  fow  it  at  any 
Time  from  the  Beginning  of  Marche  to  the  End  of 
May. 

82.  Lobeir s  Catchfly,  is  ldinetimes  fown  in  Edgings^ 
but  it  is  too  tall.  You  mu  ft  fow  it  March ,  April ,  or 
May . 


Of  Annual  FLOWERS,  proper  to  be  fown  in  the 
Natural  Ground ;  but  not  in  Edgings ,  or 
Borders . 


83- /T^HE  Upright  Lark-heel,  or  Lark-fpur,  and 
Rofe  Lark-fpur,  brings  very  delightful  Flow¬ 
ers,  of  almoft  every  Colour,  both  double  and  plain,  and 
double  and  ftriped  they  grow  tall,  and  look  beft  in  a 
Bed  by  themfelves;  you  muft  fow  them  ;in  March ,  or 
elfein  Auguft *,  the  firft  will  blow  about  July ,  and  the 
Autumn  fowing  will  ftand  the  Winter,  and  blow  in  May. 
Weed  out  the  fingle  ones  as  foon  as  you  perceive  them. 
One  may  dry  thefe  Flowers  fo  as  to  preferve  their  Co¬ 
lours  many  Years. 

84.  Sweet  Scabious  muft  be  fown  in  Marchy  and  may 
be  planted  out  when  they  have  about  four  Leaves. 

85.  Nigelia  Romana,  or.  Devil  in  theBufh,  isa  very 
ftrange  Sort  of  Flower,  and  may  be  fown  in  March  or 
April ;  kis  a  Star-like  Flower,  confuting  of  Blue  and 
White  encompafifed  with  Leaves  like  Fennel. 

86.  Double  Poppy,  ftriped  and  plain,  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  of  many  Colours  ;  and  the  Corn  Poppy,  with 
double  ftriped  Flowers,  called  the  Dutch  Poppy,  is  as 

fine 
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fine  as  a  Carnation.  You  may  Tow  thefe  in  March^  or 
April,  three  or  four  Seeds  in  a  Spot,  or  elfe  low  a  Bed 
of  them ;  you  may  likewife  fow  them  in  September ,  to 
ftand  the  Winter,  lor  blowing  early  in  the  Summer. 

87.  Convolvulus  Minor ,  or  the  Small  Blue  Convol¬ 
vulus,  has  a  very  fine  Flower,  and  holds  its  blowing  a 
long  Time ;  the  Seeds  of  this  will  come  up,  if  they  are 
fown  in  April*  in  the  natural  Ground ;  and  the  Plants 
will  blow  better  than  if  you  were  to  raife  them  in  an 
Hot- bed. 

88.  Corn-bottles  brings  Flowers  offeveral  Colours,  and 
make  a  good  Shew,  to  be  fown  in  a  Bed  together  ;  you 
may  fow  them  either  in  the  Spring,  or  in  Autumn  ;  but 
the  Spring  is  the  beft. 

89.  The  Lupine  brings  a  pretty  Flower,  efpecially  the 
Yellow,  which  fmell  like  Violets,;  there  are,  alfo,  the 
White  flower’d  Sort,  the  little  Blue,  the  great  Blue, 
and  a  Sort  with  a  pale,  reddifh  Flower.  The  Yellow 
Sort  may  be  fet  at  the  End  of  March*  or  in  April  and 
May ,  and  the  others  in  April ;  but  the  Seeds  muff  not  be 
fet  nearer  one  another  than  fix  Inches. 

90.  The  Scarlet  Bean  trjakes  as  pleafant  an  Annual, 
as  any  Flower  of  the  Garden  ;  but  fhould  be  raifed  in 
a  Place  where  it  may  have  fome  Prop  for  it  to  twine  a- 
bout,  becaufe  it  will  run  up  very  high.  This  will  laft  a 
long  Time  in  Flower,  and  the  Cods  are  eaten,  fometimes, 
like  other  Kidney  Beans ;  you  muft  fow  thefe  Beans  in 
April*  when  the  Weather  is  dry  ;  you  may  fet  them  a 
Foot  afunder;  and,  for  want  of  tali  wooden  Props,  put- 
a  little  Stake  of  Wood  in  the  Ground,  and  faften  fome 
Packthread  to  it,  then  ftrain  the  Packthread  tight,  and 
nail  the  other  Ena  to  a  Wall,  or  any  thing,  eight  or 
ten  Feet  high,  the  Bean  will  run  up  it. 

91.  The  Everlafting  Flower  is  of  two  or  thee  Colours, 
and  muft  be  fown  in  March  and  April  The  Flowers, 
when  they  are  gathered,  will  keep  many  Years  as  frefh 
as  when  they  were  growing. 


92.  The 
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92.  The  Snails  and  Caterpillars  are  fo  named,  becaufe 
the  Fruit,  or  Seed-pods,  are  exactly  like  Snails,  and 
Caterpillars.  They  mud  be  fown  in  March ,  or  April ; 
but  thefe  are  borne  upon  two  different  Sorts  of  Plants. 

93.  Horns  and  Hedge- hogs,  fo  called,  becaufe  the 
Fruit  of  one  of  them  is  like  Horns,  and  the  Fruit  of  the 
other  is  full’ of  Thorns,  like  an  Hedge-hog  •,  you  muff 
raife  thefe  by  lowing  the  Seed  in  March ,  ox  April. 

94.  The  Sweet  Sultan  is  of  two  or  three  Sorts,  and 
may  be  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  Aprils  and  tranfplanted 
when  they  have  three  or  four  Leaves,  watering  them 
well  when  they  are  tranfplanted.  Mr.  Bacon  has  one 
Sort  with  a  Yellow  Flower. 

95.  The  Annual  Sun-flower  is  of  two  or  three  Sorts, 
one  with  a  large  Yellow  double  blower,  another  with  a 
pale  Yellow  Flower,  and  one  with  a  large  Angle  Yellow 
blower  you  may  fow  the  Seeds  of  them  in  March?  and 
tranfplant  them  when  their  firft  Leaf  appears. 

Annual  FLOWERS  and  Rarities ,  to  be  raifed 

in  Mot-Reds, 

96.  A  MARANTHUS  TRICOLOR  is  a  very  fine 
Plant,  with  its  Leaves  painted  with  Green, 
Yellow,  and  Scarlet,  and  fome  with  Purple,  Red,  and 
Green.  Thefe  muff  be  fown  in  February ,  or  March  at 
fartheft,  upon  a  Plot-bed-,  and  when  the  Plants  are  about 
two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  prick’d  out,  at  five  or 
fix  Inches  afunder  ;  and  when  the  Heat  of  one  Bed  de¬ 
clines,  make  a  frefh  one  to  plant  them  in  •,  after  you 
have  potted  them,  in  fuch  Pots  as  you  ufe  for  Carna¬ 
tions,  and  keeping  them  well  water’d,  let  them  remain 
drawing  and  forcing  in  the  Hot-bed,  and  under  Glaflfes, 
till  they  are  three  or  four  Feet  high,  and  they  will  have 

very 
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very  large  Leaves,  and  be  excellently  well  coloured, 
and  fo  they  may  be  fet  abroad  ;  but  without  they 
have  fome  Forcing,  they  will  not  be  above  a  Foot 
and  a  Half,  or  two  Feet  high,  in  a  Summer,  tho5 
the  Summer  be  never  fo  warm. 

97.  The  Amaranthus  CockVComb,  is  very  beautiful 
In  its  Manner  of  Flowering,  or  in  its  Comb,  when  it  is 
well  raifed.  There  is  one  Sort  with  a  Scarlet  Comb, 
another  with  a  Purple,  and  another  with  an  Orange,  or 
a  Yellow  Comb,  that  will  fometimes,  be  as  big  as  a 
good  handfome  Colly-flower  •,  but  to  make  them  come  fo 
large,  you  muff  draw,  or  force  them,  juft  like  the  Ama¬ 
ranthus  Tricolor,  and  fow  them  as  early  upon  the  Hot¬ 
bed;  andfo  you  may  raife  the  Amaranthus  Free,  to  have 
it  ready  to  plant  out  in  the  natural  Ground,  at  the  End 
of  May  ;  and  then,  if  the  Summer  be  good,  it  will 
grow  to  be  feven  or  eight  Feet  high. 

98.  The  Capjicum  Indicum ,  by  fome  called  Guinea 
Pepper,  has  a  great  many  Sorts,  fome  with  long  Scarlet 
Pods,  others  with  long  Yellow  Pods,  and  others  with  ' 
round  Pods,  as  well  Scarlet  as  Yellow  ;  fome  with  Pods 
hanging  down,  and  fome  with  their  Pods  ere<ft;  all  thefe 
muft  be  fown  upon  an  Hot- bed,  early  in  February,  and 
fhould  be  treated  like  the  Amaranthus,  till  the  End  of 
May,  and  then  planted  abroad;  the  Pods  of  thefe  are 
very  good  pickled,  while  they  are  green,  efpecialiy  a- 
mong  pickled  Cucumber. 

99.  Bufh  Bafil  muft  be  fown  early,  upon  an  Hot-bed, 
and  kept  in  the  Hot-bed  Frames,  till  about  the  Middle 
of  May ,  and  then  planted  in  the  natural  Ground.  This 
being  dried,  is  ufed  in  Soups,  and  aifo  in  Perfumes,  it 
has  a  fine  ftrong  Scent. 

100.  The  Convolvulus  Major,  and  the  Sort  with  a 
Scarlet  Flower,  may  be  fown  upon  an  Hot-bed,  about 
the  Middle  of  March,  and  planted  abroad  the  Middle  of 
May  ;  but  muft  have  Sticks  to  run  upon. 

10 1.  The  Senlible  and  Humble  Plant,  muft  be  raifed 
from  Seeds,  fown  in  the  Hot- Bed,  about  die  Beginning 

of 
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of  February,  arid  kept  forcing  with  the  Amaranthus,  till 
Juue,  and  then  muft  be  kept  ccnftantly  under  GlafTes  s 
becaufe  they  would  not  be  ierifibleof  the  Touch,  if  they 
were  to  be  always  expofed  to  the  Ain  The  Humble 
Plant  is  much  the  beft  of  the  two,  the  whole  Plant  fal¬ 
ling  down  flat  to  the  Ground,  at  the  Approach  of 
the  Hand. 

102.  The  Feniale  Balfam,  is  a  pretty  Flower,  of 
two  or  three  Sorts,  one  with  red  Flowers,  another 
with  white,  and  others  with  ffriped  Flowers;  you  muft 
low  thefe  upon  the  Hot-bed,  in  March ,  and  when  they 
have  three  or  four  Leaves,  prick  them  out,  at  five 
Inches  Diftance ;  and  in  the  Middle  of  May  they  may 
be  planted  out  in  the  natural  Ground. 

103.  The  African  Marigold,  may  be  foWn  upon  a 
Hot-bed,  about  the  Middle  of  March ,  and  prick  them 
but  a  little  after  they  are  come  up,  and  fo  let  them 
ftand,  allowing  them  pretty  much  Air,  till  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  May,  and  then  plant  them  in  the  natural 
Ground  ;  of  the  Seed  will  come  up  if  we  fow  it  in 
April,  in  a  light  Soil. 

104.  The  French  Marigold,  mtift  be  ordered  and 
fown  juft  the  fame  Way  as  I  dire&ed  for  the  African 
Marigold. 


105.  Bellvidefe,  makes  a  pretty  Greeii  Pyramid, 
without  any  beautiful  Flower  but  is  admired  by 
many,'  It  muft  be  raifed  from  Seeds  ih  March,  upon 
an  Hot-bed,  and  pricked  out,  to  remain  in  the  Frames 
till  May,  and  then  planted  out  for  good. 


And  this  concludes  the  Culture  of  fuch  Flowers,  as 

are  commoniv  found  in  the  beft  Gardens. 

*  * 


* 
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Of  Seeds ,  Mqfi \  and  Berries  of  Trees ,  how  to 

raife  them . 


TH  E  Seeds-man’s  Bill,  in  the  Article  of  Ever¬ 
green  Seeds,  Gfc.  begins  with  the  Firrs,  and 
Pines ;  as,  firft,  the  Silver-Firr,  the  Norway  Firr,  the 
Spruce- Firr,  the  Scotch  Firr,  the  Great-Pine,  and  the 
Pinafter ;  thefe  Seeds  muft  be  put  in  the  Ground  in 
February ,  or  March  at  fartheft  %  obferving  to  fow  the 
fmalleft  Seeds  fhallower  than  the  great  ones  ;  or  fuch  as 
are  contained  in  hard  Shells  ;  when  thefe  are  come  up, 
they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  have  feme 
Sand  fifted  among  them,  about  the  Winter,  to  keep 
their  Roots  from  t  iling  out  of  the  Ground  by  Frofts, 
The  heft  Time  of  tranfplanting  thefe,  is  at  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  or  as  foon  as  they  have  com  pleat¬ 
ed  their  Summer  Shoot,  tho’  one  may  plant  at  other 
Times,  with  extraordinary  Care,  but  thefe  Times  are 
the  beft. 

Cyprefs,  has  of  late,  been  feldom  railed  of  Seed;  but 
for  Such  as  would  try  the  Experiment,  let  them  put  the 
Seed  in  the  Ground  in  the  Beginning  of  March . 

Gear  us  Libani ;  or,  Cedar  of  Lib  anon ,  and  the  Virgi¬ 
nia  Cedar,  may  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  in  Boxes  of  fine 
Eart  i ;  force  give  them  an  Hot-bed,  but  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  ;  they  will  come  up,  and  be  ftronger  without  it  ; 
you  may,  however,  fhelter  them  the  firft  or  fecond 
\Yinter  from  the  Frofts,  and  then  th#y  will  be  able  to 

■sir'  fhlft 


fhift  for  themfelves  abroad.  The  Cedar  of  Bermudas 
may  be  fown  like  the  former,  but  is  faore  tender  in  its 
firft  four  or  five  Years.  As  for  the  Cedar  of  Libanus , 
or  Libanon  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  when  they  are 
about  two  Feet  high,  you  may  tranfplant  them  into 
Woods,  where  the  Trees  are  not  too  thick  ;  they  grow 
Very  well  in  our  Climate,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
planted  lately  in  Suffolk ,  with  good  Succefs  ^  Mr.  Ba+ 

con j  at  Hoxton^  has  a  good  Number  of  them. 

.  \ 

Phyllirea-Vera,  and  Alaternus,  the  Berries  of  them’ 
may  be  fown  in  a  fhady  Place  (but  not  under  Trees)  hi 
February  *  one  may  chance  to  raife  fome  V arietiesjrorn 

them. 

Laurel  Berries,  or  the  Seed  of  the  Lauro  Cetafus,  or 
Cherry-Bay,  to  be  fown  in  March  ;  they  are  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Cherry-ftones  as  to  their  coming  up. 

Bay-Berries  are  to  be  fown  in  February ,  or  March  %  - 
they  will  foon  come  up ;  it  would  be  a  good  lucky  Hit 
to  raife  one  with  the  Leaves  well  edged  with  White  or 
Yellow,  tho9  we  have  one  already  very  well  ftriped* 
which  was  fent  to  Mr.  Bacon9 s,  at  Hoxton ,  from  Hol¬ 
land, 

Myrtle-Berries  muff  be  fowl)  in  Pots,  or  Cafes  of  good 
lifted,  or  icreen’d  Earth,  in  February ,  tho’  fome  choofe 
to  put  in  the  Seed  as  foon  as  it  is  ripe  *,  either  W ay  will 
do  ;  but  we  muft  houfe  them  in  the  Vv  inter. 

Juniper-Berries  muff  be  fown  in  a  loamy  Soil,  well 
fcreen’d,  about  the  Beginning  of  March ,  whether  taey 
be  of  the  Englifi?  or  ot  the  Swedvfh  Kind. 

Holly-Berries  are  commonly  laid  intsafth,  ina  Heap* 
the  firft  Year,  and  then  taken  up  and  fown  immediately., 

IT  2  before 
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before  they  dry,  in  Beds  of  good  prepared  natural  Soil ; 
the  Time  of  fowing  them  is  in  February .  They  grow 
fluwly  the  firft  Year  ortwo,  but  afterwards  make  a  good 
Amends. 

Yew-Berries,  mull  be  laid  in  Earth  the  firft  Year,  as 
we  do  l  lolly-Berries,  and  in  February,  or  March  follow¬ 
ing,  they  mult  be  Town  on  Beds  of  fine  Earth,  in  fome 
ftiady  Place. 

Horn-beam  Seed  is  to  be  Town  in  fhady  Beds  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  in  the  Summer  muft  be  kept  well  watered  ; 
you  may  plant  them  out  the  fecond  Year  after  they  are 
come  up,  in  Rows,  at  five  or  fix  Inches  Diftance. 

Beech-Maft  fhould  be  fown  in  February,  or  as  foon 
as  it  is  ripe  ;  but  the  Spring  is’  look’d  upon  to  be  the 
beft,  becaufe  the  Vermin  are  apt  to  deftroy  it,  if  we 
put  it  in  the  Ground  as  foon  as  we  gather  it. 

Englifh  Acorns,  or  Acorns  of  the  common  Oak,  fhould 
be  fet  in  February ,  or  March ,  and  may  be  tranfplanted 
the  fecond  Year,  either  at  the  End  of  September ,  or  in 
February  *,  but  it  is  better  to  fow  them  where  they  are  to 
Hand  to  the  Time  of  their  Perfection. 

Ever-greenOak-Acrons,  andBork-Tree-Acrons,  may 
beft  be  fet  in  February  ;  but  they  will  grow,  if  they  are 
put  in  the  Ground,  as  late  as  the  End  of  May.  I  men¬ 
tion  this,  becaufe  the  Ships  from  abroad  do  not  arrive 
with  them  till  it  is  late  in  the  Spring,  and  then  fome  are 
apt  to  conclude,  the  Acorns  are  good  for  nothing ;  but  it 
is  certain,  that  even  if  they  are  put  in  the  Ground  in 
June ,  they  will  grow. 

Lime-Tree-Seed  muft  be  fown  in  February,  or  March , 
in  Beds  of  fine  fifted  Earth.  If  one  could  be  fortunate 

enough 
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enough  to  raife  one  with  fine  fti  iped  Leaves 
be  a  Plant  of  Value. 


it  would 


Afh-Keys  mull  be  Town  in  February,  on  Beds;  or  elfe, 
the  firfl  Year  may  be  laid  in  a  Heap  under  Ground,  and 
fown  the  fecond  Year,  in  February  ;  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  the  February  after  they  are  come  up. 

The  Sycamore  ;  or.  Great  Maple,  muff  have  itsSeeds 
fown  in  February ,  and  they  come  up  the  firfl  Year, 
and  may  be  planted  out  the  Spring  following.  There  is 
one  of  this  Kind  with  flriped  Leaves,  very  beautiful ; 
and  the  Seeds  of  this  will  bring  flriped  Plants  again  ; 
but  one  may  bud,  or  inoculate  this  upon  the  plain 
Sort. 


Elm-Seed  fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  it  is  ripe,  which 
is  the  Beginning  of  April ,  it  mu  ft  be  thinly  covered 
with  fine  Earth,  and  kept  from  the  Birds  with  a  Net,  till 
it  comes  up  ;  but  the  Seedfmen  feldom  have  any,unlefs 
it  is  befpoke,  which  fhould  be  two  Months  before- hand, 
for  it  mull  be  watched ;  but  they  provide  young  Elm- 
Sets  by  the  thoufand,  which  fhould  be  got  by  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  February ,  or  in  January ,  if  the  Weather  is 
open,  and  planted  in  Lines,  in  fome  fhady  Place,  about 
four  Inches  afunder. 

Arbeles  ;  the  young  Sets  to  be  had  in  October. ,  and 
planted  then,  or  in  February . 

Horfe-Chefnuts  are  to  be  fet  in  the  Ground  in 
March ,  they  grow  quickly,  and  yield  a  pleafant 
Shade. 

Spanijh  Chefnuts,  are  fet  in  March ,  in  Beds;  they 
fhould  be  fet  in  fuch  a  Place,  where  they  may 
have  fome  Shelter  the  firfl  Winter ;  for  they  are 
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then  apt  to  lofe  their  Tops,  if  they  be  too  much 
expofed. 


Almonds,  either  the  fweet  or  bitter,  are  to  be  fet  in 
their  Shells  in  February  ;  they  grow  very  quick,  and  may 
ferve  to  bear,  or  be  budded  upon,  with  iome  Sorts 
of  Peaches, 

Philbuds,  or  Philberts,  or  ^00^6  Nuts,  are  either  to 
be  fet,  or  fown,  from  the  Times  they  are  ripe  ;  till 
the  End  of  Marche  and  in  three  Year’s  Time  they  will 
make  very  good  Plants. 


Seeds  for  the  Improvement  of  Land \  how  to 


fow  them . 

CLOVER-SEED,  Dutch  Clover,  and  TrefoiJ3 
are  to  be  fown  the  End  of  February ,  and  in 
March ;  one  or  other  of  thefe  is  often  fown  with 
Barley,  and  will  hold  a  good  while,  to  be  mown  af¬ 
ter  the  Barley  is  off  the  Ground  *,  they  are  fometimes 
fown  with  Rye  Grafs,  and  will  laft  many  Years,  and 
bring  two  or  three  rich  Crops  a  Year,  efpecialjy  if  they 
are  upon  a  ftrong  Soil.  -  •• 

Rye  Grafs,  or  Rey  Grafs,  is  fometimes  fown  by  it- 
fell,  upon  ftiff  Clay  Ground,  and  fometimes  with  one 
/.of  the  Clovers  in  February ,  or  March. 

Saint-Foin,  is  a  good  Improver  of  gravelly  Soil, 
and,  for  that  End,  fhouid  be  fown  foon  in  the 
Spring* 

La 
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La  Lucern,  is  a  great  Improver  of  Land,  and  muft 
be  fown  in  March,  At  Mr.  Bacon9 s  Garden  at  Hous¬ 
ton*  may  be  now  feen,  1732,  Lucern  in  great  Vigour, 
which  was  fown  feven  Years  ago,  by  only  making  a 
Drill  with  a  little  Stick  in  a  courfe  Clay,  that  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  manured. 

Spurry,  brings  good  Food  for  Poultry,  and  may  be 
fown  any  Time  between  February ,  and  the  End  of 
April ;  you  may  have  two  Crops  a  Year,  ii  you 
pleafe,  upon  the  fame  Spot*  it  is  good  for  poor 
Ground  frefh  broken  up. 

* 

French  Fuze,  brings  good  Firing  ;  where  that  Com¬ 
modity  is  fcarce,  it  is  of  Value,  and  will  grow  up¬ 
on  any  Ground  \  you  mu  ft  fow  it  in  February  or 
March . 

Bantzick  Flax,  will  do  well  upon  a  fr.efti  broken-up 
Ground  ;  it  muft  be  fown  in  March . 

Hemp-Seed  is  to  be  fown  for  the  Sake  of  making 
Sacking  and  Cordage  ;  it  loves  a  pretty  ftrong  Soil,  ana 
moift  ;  you  muft  fow  it  in  March. 

Rape-Seed  is  proper  for  wet,  fenny  Grounds,  and 
fuch  as  arc  juft  recovered  from  the  Waters  *  the  Seed  is 
valuable  to  make  Oil,  and  the  Plants  lerve  for  a  gooci 
Fodder;  fow  this  at  the  End  of  Summer. 

Canary-Seed  is  an  extraordinary  Fattener  of  Fowls, 
it  will  do  well  in  any  Ground,  and  muft  be  fown  in 
March . 

p  ~~  - 

Muftard-Seed  is  good  fora  very  ftrong  Soil,  and  will 

turn  to  good  Profit;  you  muft  fow  it  in  March. 

R  4  Millet- 
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Millet-Seed  is  a  very  good  Food  for  Fowls,  and 
brings  a  great  Crop,  in  a  good  Year;  fow  this  early  in 
February ,  if  the  Ground  is  open. 

*  .  -  f 

V>  .  •„*  1  » 

•  •  I  .  V  ■ 

Fruit  Frees  mentioned  in  thwSeedfmari' s  Bills . 

They  are  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plumbs, 
Cherries,  Apples,  Pears,  Quinces,  Medlars,  Figs, 
Grapes,  Mulberries,  Walnuts,  Goofeberries,  white 
Butch  Currants,  red  Butch  Currants,  Rafoerries,  and 
Strawberries  ;  thefe,  with  all  their  Varieties,  may  be 
planted  either  in  the  Spring,  or  in  the  Autumn,  with 
this  Caution,  that  if  your  Ground  lie  wet,  the  Spring 
planting  is  the  belt;  but  if  it  be  dry,  light  Soil,  the 
Autumn  planting  is  the  belt ;  and  it  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  when  Trees  are  wanted,  they  cannot  well  be 
befpoke  too  early  in  the  Seafon  ;  for  then  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  greateft  Choice  in  the  Nurfery  ;  and  fo  when 
Gentlemen  fend  to  Town  for  bulbous  Roots  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  it  will  be  beft  to  fend  betimes  in  the  Seafon  for 
them,  becaufe  when  they  have  lain  out  of  the  Ground 
fo  long  as  November ,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  blow 
fo  well  and  fo  ftrong,  as  if  they  had  been  planted  in 
Auguft  or  September  ;  and  then  the  Seed fm an  or  Flow- 
crifbj,  is  blamed.  -  ••  •  *  *  *  •  -  *  * 

I  am  come  now  to  a  Conclufion  of  what  I  intended, 
to  wit.  The  teaching  how  to  fow  and  plant  every  Thing 
mentioned  in  the  Seed  fman’s  Bills,  which,  I  hope,  will 
be  ho  lei’s  agreeable  than  ufeful.  ■  *'  •  "  <  j  4 
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SEEDS,  PLANTS,  &c.  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  TraEi. 

% 


Seeds  of  Roofs .  Sallad  Seeds . 


TRdSBURGH  Onion- 
Seed. 

Spanijh  Onion, 

Englijh  Onion. 

London  Leeks. 

Long  Orange-Carrot. 

Red  Carrot. 

Swelling  Parfnips. 

Round  Turnip. 

Yellow  Turnip. 

Skirret,  ‘ 

Scorzonera. 

Salfify. 

Potatoes. 

Rockamboles, 

Shallots. 

Garlidk, 


LOndon  Radifh. 

Sandwich  Radifh. 
Spanijh  Radifh. 
Cabbage  Lettuce. 
Lombard  Lettuce. 
Imperial  Lettuce. 
Silefia  Lettuce. 

Roman  Lettuce. 

Curl’d  Lettuce, 

Royal  Lettuce. 

Gofs  Lettuce, 

Brown  Butch  Lettuce. 
Round  Spinage. 
Prickly  Spinage. 

Red  Beet. 

White  Beet. 

Curl’d  Endive. 


Italian 
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Italian  Salary. 

Sweet  Fennel. 

Englijh  Fennel.  . 

Rocket. 

White  Muftard, 

Harts -horn. 

Sorrel. 

Spanijh  Cardoon. 

Small  Indian  Creffes^' 

Large  Indian  Creffes. 
Rampion. 

Garden  Crefies; 
Broad-leav’d  Creffes, 

Curl’d  Creffes. 

Charvih 
Green  Purflane, 

Yellow  Pur  (lane. 

Par  (ley. 

Alifander, 

Corn  Sallad, 

Afparagus. 

Colly- Flower. 

Englijh  Cabbage. 

Batterfea  Cabbage. 

Early  Dutch  Cabbage. 
Rujjia  Cabbage. 

Red  Cabbage. 

Sherwort. 

Savoys. 

Curl’d  Colworts, 

Gol-Rapi. 

Colworts. 

Melon. 

Cucumbers. 

Pompion. 

Gourd. 

Meakin. 


Calendars 

Pot-Herb  Seeds • 

^  ~  .  '  C  J 

ENdive. 

Succory, 

Borage. 

Buglofs. 

Burnet. 

Bloodwort. 

Clary. 

Double  Mary  gold  o 
Pot  Marjoram. 

Summer  Savory, 

Tanfy. 

Nepp. 

French  Mallows, 

Orach, 

Sweet  Herb-Seeds; 

THyme.  \ 

Hyfop. 

Winter- Savory. 

Sweet  Marjoram. 

Sweet  Bafil. 

Small  Bufli  Bafil. 
Rofemary. 

Lavender, 

Baum. 

Phyjical  Seeds*. 

CArduus  Renedidtus. 

Scurvygrafs. 

Angelica. 

Goats  Rue. 

Roman  Muftard. 

Nigella. 
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Nigella, 

Dwarf  Elder, 

Lovage. 

Smallage. 

Tobacco, 

Dill. 

Carraway. 

Cummin. 

Wormwood. 

Rue. 

Annife. 

Cgriander. 

GromeweL 

Henbane. 

Plantain. 

Nettle, 

Fasnngreek. 

Burdock. 

Cardamum. 

Daucus; 

Worm  feed. 

Oculus  Chrifti, 
Marfhmallows. 

Flower- Seeds. 
^^Arnation  July-flow- 

Brumpton  Stock  July-flow- 
er. 

Striped  Stock  july-flow- 
er. 

Annual  Stock  July-flower. 
Wall-flower. 

Pinks,  all  Sorts, 

Striped  Columbine. 

Double  Larks-heel. 

*  , 
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African  MarygoleL 
French  Mary  gold. 
Snap-Dragon. 

Candy  Tuft. 

Sweet  Scabious. 

Sweet  William. 

Capficum  Indicu m. 

Venus's,  Looking  glafs, 
French  Honey -Suckle. 
Scarlet  Lichnis. 

Rofe  Campion. 
Capanillum. 

Noli  me  tangere. 

Marvel  of  Peru. 
Nafturtium  Indicum, 
Sweet  Sultan. 

Valerian. 

Belvidere. 

Branch’d  Sun-flower@ 
Canterbury  Bells, 

Flos  Adonis. 

Nigella  Romana. 

IJrtica  Romana. 
Amaranthus  Tricolor. 
AmaranthusCock’s-Comh* 
Portugal  Bufh-Bafll. 
Prince’s  Feather. 

Double  Poppy  ffriped. 
Double  Holy-oaks. 
Lobel’s  Catchfiy. 
Monkfliood, 

Convolvulus. 

Bottles  of  all  Colours, 
Globe  Thiftle. 

Lupines  all  Sorts. 

Scarlet  Beans. 

Everlafting  Peafe. 

Winged 
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Winged  Peafe. 

Sweet- fcented  Peafe, 

Snails  and  Caterpillars,. 
Horns  and  Hedge-hogs, 
Polyanthos^ 

Pnmrofe. 

Senfible  Plant, 

Humble  Plant. 

Seeds  of  Ever-Green, 
mid  Flowering  Trees* 

CTYprefs. 

J  Silver  Firr. 

Norway  Firr. 

Spruce  Firr. 

Scotch  Firr, 

Great  Pines* 

Pinailer. 

Phillirea  Vera* 

Alaternus. 

Fyracantha. 

Arbutus. 

Hornbean. 

Lauras  Tinus. 

Mezerian  Berries. 

Cedar  Berries, 

Holly  Berries. 

Laurel  Berries, 

Bay  Berries. 

Juniper  Berries, 

Yew  B  ernes. 

Myrtle  Berries. 

Ever-green  Oak- Acorns, 
Rnglijh  Acorns. 

Cork-Tree  Acorns. 


Calendar, 

Lime-Tree  Seed. 

Sena  Seed. 

Althea  Frutex  Seed* 
Laburnum. 

Spanijh  Brooom 
Horfe  Chefnuts. 

Almonds. 

Filberds. 

Beach  m  aft. 

Sorts  of '  Peafe  and 
Beans.  , 

LL  forts  of  Hot-fpur 
Peafe. 

Ejfex  Redding  Peafe. 

Dutch  Admiral  Peafe. 

Egg  Peafe, 

Large  White  Rouncival 
Peafe. 

Maple  Rouncival  Peafe. 
Grey  Rouncival  Peafe, 
Large  white  Sugar  Peafe, 
Marrow  Peafe. 

Crack’d  Sugar  Peafe. 
Dwarf  Peafe. 

Rofe  Peafe. 

Spanijh  Beans. 

Portugal  Beans. 

Hot-fpur  Beans. 

Windfor  Beans.  \ 

Sandwich  Beans. 

White  Kidney  Beans* 

Red  Kidney  Beans. 
Speckled  Kidney  Beans, 
Lentils. 


Seeds 
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Hellibore,  three  forts. 
Seeds  to  improve  Land.  Colchicums,  all  forts, 

Lillies  all  forts. 

Gladiolus,  all  forts. 


C Lover  Seed . 

Butch  Clover, 
Treyfoile. 
Saint-foin. 

Ray -Grafs, 

La  Lucern, 

Spurry. 

French  Furze. 
Bantzick  Flax, 
Hemp  Seed, 

Rape  Seed. 

Canary  Seed. 
Muftard  Seed, 
Millet  Seed, 


Flower  Roots f 

« 

RAnunculas,  all  forts, 
Anemonies,  all  forts. 
Tulips,  all  Sorts. 
Auriculas,  ail  forts. 
Polyanthos,  all  forts. 
Iris’s,  all  forts. 

Crown  Imperial,  all  forts. 
Fraxinella’s,  ail  forts. 
Hepatica’s. 

Crocus,  all  forts. 

N arc i ffus,  all  forts. 
Hyacinths. 

Tuberofes.. 

Double  Jonquils. 

Double  Pionies5  all  forts. 
Fritiilaria,  all  forts. 


Sorts  o/Treesand  Plants . 

O  Ranges. 

Lemons. 

Pomegranates. 

Oleanders. 

A  mom  urn  Plinfo 
Hollys. 

Arbutus. 

Cedrus  Libani. 

Cedar  Bermudas. 
Jefiamine. 

Ciilus,  all  forts. 

Geranium  no6tu  dens. 
Nightfhade  variegated. 
Althea  Frutex. 

Woodbine  variegated. 
Laurus  Tinus.  ' 

The  Striped  Laurel. 

The  Maracock  of  Virgi- 

.  nia. 

\ 

Fruit  Trees ,  &c„ 

Gooseberries, 

all  forts. 

Large  white  Butch  Cur¬ 
rants. 

Large  red  Butch  Currants, 
Apples,  all  forts. 

Pears, 
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Pears,  all  forts. 
Plumbs  all  forts. 
Cherries,  divers  forts. 
Quinces,  all  forts. 
Medlars,  all  forts® 
Figs  all  forts. 

Walnuts,  all  forts. 
Grapes,  feveral  forts. 
Creepers. 

Peaches,  feveral  forts. 
Apricots,  feveral  forts, 
Nedtorines,  all  forts. 


Strawberries,  all  forts. 
Rafp- berries,  all  forts. 
Mulberries. 

Elms. 

Arbeles. 

Sycamores. 

Artichoaks. 

Liquorice. 

Colly-flower. 

Cabbage,  and 
Tarragon. 


FINIS. 


BOOKS  Printed  for,  and  Sold  by  J.  Hobges^ 
at  the  Looking-Glafs ,  facing  St.  ’  Magnus 
Church ,  London-Bridge. 

I.  H  E  Hiflory  of  Succulent  Plants ;  Containing  the  Aloes,  |j- 
coids  (or  Fig-Marigolds)  Torch- Thiftles,  Melon-7  hiifk% 
and  fuch  others  as  are  capable  of  an  Hortus  Siccus,  Engraved  from 
the  Original  on  Copper  Plates  with  their  Befcription  and  Manner  of' 
Culture,  By  Richard  Bradley,  late  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
The  Second  Edition  Corrected,  410.  10  s, 

II.  Markham’s  Mafter-Piece ;  Containing  all  Knowledge  belong¬ 
ing:  to  a  Smith,  Farrier,  or  Horfe- Leach,  touching  the  Curing  of  all 
Difeafes  in  Horfes ;  divided  into  two  Books.  The  hrft  containing 
all  Cures  Phyfical,  the  fecond  all  belonging  to  Chirurgery.  The 
twenty-firft  Impreflion,  Corrected  and  Enlarged.  By  the  Author 
Gervas  Markham.  To  which  is  now  added.  The  Countryman^ 
Care  for  curing  Difeafes  in  fmaller  Cattle :  Alfo,  The  Complect 
Jockey,  &c.  &c.  410.  4  s, 

III.  Ichnographia  Ruftica :  or.  The  Nobleman’s,  Gentleman’s 
and  Gardener’s  Recreation  ;  containing.  Directions  for  the  Purveying 
and  diftributing  of  a  Country  Seat  into  rural  and  extenfive .Gardens, 
by  the  Ornaihenting  and  Decoration  of  diftant  ProfpeCts,  Farms, 
Parks,  Paddocks,  &e.  originally  calculated  (inflead  of  inclofed  Plan¬ 
tations)  for  the  Embeililhment  of  Countries  in  general ;  as  alio  for  aa 
an  Introduction  to  a  general  Syftem  of  Agriculture,  and  Planting,  it- 
lullrated  with  above  fifty  Copper  Plates,  done  by  the  belt  Hands,  which 
though  frit  publilhed  above  twenty  Years  ago,  has  given  Rife  to 
every  Thing  of  the  Kind,  which  has  been  Gone  hnce.  1  he  fecond  M~ 
dition  with  large  Additions.  By  Stephen  Switzer,  Seedfman  and  Gar¬ 
dener,  at  the  Seedfhop  in  Weftminiter  Hall  in  3  vol  8vo.  15s. 

IV.  DiCtionarium  Rufticum  Urbanicum  &  Sotanicum:  Or,  A 
Dictionary  of  Flufhandry,  Gardening,  Trade,  Commerce,  and  all 
Sorts  of  Country  Affairs,  2  vol.  Svo  Illullrated  with  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Cuts.  T  he  Third  Edition,  Revifed  rnd  Corrected,  and  Im¬ 
proved  ;  with  the  Addition  of  above  three  hundred  Articles,  8  s. 

V.  New  Improvements  of  Planting  and  Gardening,  both  Philo- 
fophical  and  Practical ;  in  three  .’  arts,  the  Seventh  Fdition,  with 
an  Appendix,  Treating  of  feveral  Matters,  omitted  in  the  former 
Impreffions,  illultrated  with  Copper  Plates,  by  Richard  Bradley, 
late  Profeffor  of  Botany  in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and 
F.  R.  S.  8vo.  6  s, 

VI.  A  philofophical  Account  of  the  ‘Works  of  Nature,  as  founded 
upon  a  Plan  of  the  late  Mr.  Addifon;  containing,  1.  The  feveral 
Gradations  Remarkable  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  1  arts 
of  the  Creation,  tending  to  the  Compofition  of  a  Scale  of  Life. 
2.  A  Reprefentation  of  the  prefent  State  of  Gardening  throughout 
Europe  in  general,  and  Great  Britain  in  particular,  3  New  Ex¬ 
periments  relating  to  the  Improvement  of  barren  Grounds,  Timber, 

Trees, 


Books  Printed  for  James  Hodges* 

Trees;  Fruit,  Trees;  Vines,  Sallad,  Pulfe,  and  all  Kind  of  Grain* 
4.  Obfervations  on  the  Hufbandry  of  Flanders,  in  fowing  Flax, 
whereby  Land  may  be  advanced  cent  per  cent,  by  Richard  Brad¬ 
ley,  F.  R  S.  adorned  with  many  curious  Cuts,  drawn  and  engraven 
by  the  bell  Mailers,  the  fecond  Edition  revifed  and  corrected 
and  greatly  augmented,  8vo.  5  s, 

VII.  The  Landed  Gentleman’s  ufeful  Companion;  or  a  fure 
and  eafy  Method  of  Improving  Ellates ;  by  Plantations  of  Oak, 
Elm,  Beach,  Birch,  Platanus,  Portugal  Chefnut,  Horfe  Chefnut, 
Walnut,  Lime,  Service  Maple,  Sycamore,  Hornbeam,  Quickbeam, 
Hazle,  Firr,  Pine,  and  all  Kinds  of  Aquaticks,  &c.  wherein  is 
demonllrated  the  Neceffity  and  Advantage  thereof,  with  their  Man¬ 
ner  of  railing,  cultivating,  felling,  &c.  in  all  Kinds  of  Soils, 
whereby  Ellates  may  be  greatly  improved ;  together  with  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Menfuration  of  Timber  after  the  common  Method, 
and  the  deceitful  W ay  of  taking  Dimenlions ;  likewife  geometrical 
Rules  tor  the  true  Menfuration  thereof;  the  whole  being  founded 
on  above  thirty  Years  experience,  and  now  firil  publilhed  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Publick  by  Batty  Lnngiey,  Gent.  8vo.  4  s. 

VIII.  The  Philofophical  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Veru- 
lam,  Vifcount  of  St.  Albans,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng¬ 
land  .  Methodiz  d  and  made  Englilh  from  the  Originals  with  two 
Appendixes  Illullrated  with  ufeful  Tables  of  Contents  to  each 
Volume  ;  particular  Prefaces  to  the  principal  Pieces;  and  a  Copious 
Index  to  the  Whole,  in  three  Volumes,  by  Peter  Shaw,  M.  if, 
the  fecond  Edition,  Fol.  2I.  5s. 

IX  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  a  new  Abridgment  of  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  giving  an  Account  of  the  Undertakings, 
Studies,  and  Labours  of  the  Learned  and  Ingenious  in  many  com 
•fiderable  Parts  of  the  World  ;  from  the  firil  Inflitutioa  of  that 
illuftrious  Society  in  1665  to  1740,  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Work 
every  Thing  is  carefully  extracted  from  the  Originals,  according  to 
the  Order  of  Time,  the  Latin  Tra&s  englifhed  ;  the  Terms  of  Art 
explained ;  theoretical  Parts  applied  to  Pra&ice,  and  the  whole  ii- 
luilratea  with  a  great  Number  of  copper  Plates,  a  Performance  of 
general  Ufe  for  the  Knowledge  and  Improvement  of  Mathematicks, 
natural  Philofophy,  Trades,  Manufactures,  Arts,  See.  by  Mr. 
Baddam,  the  fecond  Edition  in  10  vol.  8vo.  3I. 

X.  The  Motion  of  the  Fluids  natural  and  artificial,  in  particular 
that  of  the  Air  and  Water  in  a  familiar  Manner,  propofed  and 
proved  by  evident  and  conclufive  Experiments,  to  which  are  added, 
many  uieful  Remarks,  done  with  fuch  Plainnefs  and  Prefpicuity, 
that  they  may  be  underflood  by  the  unlearned,  for  whole  Sake 
is  annexed  a  fhort  Explanation  of  fuch  uncommon  Terms,  which 
in  treating  on  this  Subject,  could  not  be  avoided  without  Affec¬ 
tation,  with  plain  Draughts  of  fuch  Experiments  and  Machines, 
which  by  Defcription  only  might  not  readily  be  comprehended,  by 

M.  Clare,  A.  M.  and  F.  R,S„  I  he  Third  Edition  corrected  and  im¬ 
proved,  8vo.  6  s. 
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